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PREFACE. 


T HE firſt and principal Deſign of this Work 

was to explain, perhaps, the moſt difficult 
Author in the Latin Tongue; an Author, 
who will always be more admired in Proportion to 
his being better underſtood. Such a Defign, if 
tolerably well executed, ſeemed to deſerve ſome 
Encouragement ; but to preſerve his original Spi- 
rit in a punctual, regular Tranſlation hath been fo 
long conſidered as deſperate, that it were hardly 
modeſt to attempt it, 


Every Reader is a Critic in Proportion to his 
Abilities and his Judgment. He propoſes what- 
ever he thinks difficult, and expects an Explana- 
tion ſuited to his Taſte and Underſtanding. I heſe 
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viii The PREFACE + 
are too numerous to be gratified by the preſent 
Work, which endeavours to explain thoſe Paſſages 


only, which are of real, acknowledged Obſcu- 
nity, 


In our Inquiries after Truth, it is uſeleſs to know 
the Miſtakes of others; and befides the diſagree- 
able Employment of tranſcribing the Language of 
Critics in their very unclaſſical "Treatment of each 
other, a Warmth of Aſſertion, a Speciouſneſs of 
Arguments, a Weight of Quotations, an Authority 
of Names, and an Appearance of Probability, might 
well perplex a Reader's Judgment, or throw a Dark- 
neſs and Confuſion into what was originally clear 
and open. Therefore to avoid being engaged in the 
various Conjectures and learned Diſputes of Com- 
mentators, the difficult Paſſages of our Author are 
explained in that Senſe alone, which ſeemed moſt 
poetical and moſt natural. In fome Inſtances how» 
ever, when the Senſe hath been really doubtful, the 


different Opinions are fairly ſhewn, and a tacit Ap- 


peal made to the Reader to determine for himſelf, 


_ even againſt the preſent Tranſlator, 


While we read with Pleaſure many beautiful 0 
Imitations of this Author in his own Language, 
and are at the ſame T ime obliged to confeſs how 


unequal to their Original all Tranſlations of him 


have proved, even when the whole Strength ſeems. 


to have been employed upon ſingle and favourite 
Odes, we ſhall be apt to conclude that his Beau- 
tics are almoſt peculiar to the Latin Tongus But 
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if we conſider the Boldneſs and Copiouſneſs of Ex- 
preſſion, the Diverſity and men: of Numbers 
in Engliſh, we ſhall impute the Failure of his 
Tranſlators to ſomewhat injudicious in their De- 
ſign, or careleſs in their Execution, rather than to 
any perſonal Want of their Abilities, or any 
Weakneſs in their Language; to the real Diffi- 
culty of the Work, not an Impoſlibility of exe- 
cuting it with Succeſs, 


Indeed it is hardly to be expected that any one 
Tranſlator ſhall ever be capable of following this 
great Poet with equal Spirit through all his Odes, 
Many of them are varied with Irony and Satire; 
with Delicacy and Humour ; with Eaſe and Plea- 
ſantry. Some, though leſs ſpirited, were written 
(when Circumſtances of Time, Places, and Per- 
fons were ſtrong upon him) in the firſt Heat of 
Imagination, and afterwards corrected, through a 
Length of Years, in the Coolneſs of Judgment, 
In others, he riſes in full, poetical Dignity ; ſub- 
lime in Sentiments, bold in Alluſions, and pro- 
fuſe of Figures; frugal of Words, curious in his 
Choice, and happily venturous in his Uſe of them: 
pure in his Diction, animated in his Expreſſions, 
and harmonious in his Numbers; artful in the 
Plans of his Poems, regular in their Conduct, and 
happy in their Execution. Surely the beſt At- 
tempts to tranſſate ſo various an Author, will re- 
quire great Indulgence, and any tolerable Succeſs 
may deſerve it. | 
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It would be a tedious and an ill-natured Labour 
to point out the Faults of former Verſions of this 
Poet. Let us rather acknowledge, that there are 
excellent Lines in them, of which the preſent 
Tranſlator hath taken as many as he could uſe 
upon his Plan, and wiſhes, for the ſake of the 
Public, that they could be found to exceed an 
hundred, 


In the Collection of Odes, uſually called the 
Wit's Horace, there are many fine, but very 
diſtant Imitations of our Author, perhaps not in- 
feriour to their Originals. If any of them were 
intended for Tranſlations, the Writers, however 
juſtly eminent in other Parts of their Characters, 
have indulged injudiciouſly a Wantonneſs of Ima- 
gination, and an Affectation of Wit, as oppoſite | 
to the natural Simplicity of their Author, as to 
the Genius of Lyric Poetry. 


In the firſt Ages of Greece, the Lyric Muſe 
was particularly appointed to celebrate the Praiſes 
of the Gods in their Feſtivals, where the nobleſt 

Precepts of Philoſophy were enlivened by Muſic, 
and animated by the Language of Poetry, while 
Reaſon governed the Raptures, which a religious 
Enthuſiaſm infpired. When we therefore conſi- 
der its Origin and Inftitution, we may believe, 
that nothing could enter into its Compoſitions, 
but what was chaſte and correct, awlul and ſub- 

lime, 
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lime, while it was employed in ſinging the Praiſes 
of Gods, and immortaliſing the Actions of Men; 
in ſupporting the ſacred Truths of Religion, and 
encouraging the Practice of moral Virtue. Such 
was its proper, natural Character. But it ſoon 
loſt this original Greatneſs, and became debaſed 
to every light Deſcription of Love, Dances, 
Feaſts, Gallantry and Wine. In this View it 
may be compared to one of its firſt Maſters, who 
deſcended (according to an Expreſſion of Quinc- 
tilian) in Sports and Loves, although naturally 
formed for nobler Subjects. 


Yet this Alteration, although it leſſened its na- 
tural Dignity, ſeems to have added to that pleaſ- 
ing Variety, to which no other Poetry can pre- 
tend. For when the Skill and Experience of the 
Perſons, who firſt cultivated the different Kinds 
of Poems, gave to each Kind thoſe Numbers, 
which ſeemed moſt proper for it; as Lyric Poe- 
try had given Birth to all Sorts of Verſe, ſo it 
preſerved to itſelf all the Meaſures of which they 
are compoſed, the Pentameter alone excepted. 
Thus a Variety of Subjects is agreeably maintained 
by a Variety of Numbers, and they have both 
contributed to that free, unbounded Spirit, 
Which forms the peculiar Character of Lyric 
Poetry. * 


In this Freedom of Spirit it diſdains to mark the 
Tranſitions, which preſerie a Connexion in all 
other Writings, and which naturally conduct the 
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Mind from one Thought to another. From 
whence it muſt often happen, that while a Tran- 


ſlator is grammatically explaining his Author, and 
opening his Reaſoning, that Genius and Manner, 


and Boldneſs of Thinking, which are Effects of an 


immediate, poetical Enthuſiaſm, ſhall be diſſi- 
pated and enfeebled. 


It is remarkable, that this K ind of Poetry ſhould 
be the firſt that appeared in Rome, as it was the 
firſt known in Greece, and that it ſhould be uſed 
in the ſame Subjects by the Romans, while they 
had not yet any Correſpondence with Greece and 


her Learning, However, it continued in almoſt 
its firſt Rudeneſs until the Auguſtan Age, when 
Horace, improved by reading and imitating the 


Grecian Poets, carried it at once to its Perfec- 
tion, and, in the Judgment of Quinctihan, is 


almoſt the only Latin Lyric Poet, worthy of being 


read, 


If we ſhould enquire into the State of Lyric 
Peetry among Engliſh Writers, we ſhall be ob- 
liged to confeſs, that their Taſte was early vi- 
tiated, and their Judgment unhappily miſguided, 
by the too great Succeſs of one Man of Wit, 


who firſt gave FPindar's Name to a wild, irre- 


gular Kind of Verſification, of which there is 
not one Inſtance in Pindar. All his Numbers 
are exact, and all his Strophes regular, But 
from the Authority of Mr. Cowley, ſupported 
by an inconſiderable Imitation of ſome other 
eminent 
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eminent Writers, every Idler in Poetry, who 
hath not Strength or Induſtry ſufficient to con- 
fine his Rhimes and Numbers to fome con- 
ſtant Form, (which can alone give them real 
Harmony) makes an Art of wandering, and 
then calls his Work a Pindaric Ode; in which, 
by the ſame Juſtneſs of Criticiſm, his Imagi- 
nation is as wild and licentious, as his Numbers 
are looſe and irregular. | 


To avoid this Fault, all the Meaſures in the 
following Tranſlation are conſtantly maintained 
through each Ode, except in the Carmen Secu- 
lare. But it may be uſeleſs to excuſe Particulars, 
when poſſibly the whole Poem, in its preſent Form, 
may be condemned. Vet by Foreigners it has 
been called Mr. Sanadon's Maſter- piece; and fince 
the Odes of Horace are certainly not in that Or- 
der at preſent, in which they were written, it 
has been eſteemed an uncommon Proof of his cri- 
tical Sagacity, to have reconciled in one Whole 
fo many broken Parts, that have fo long perplex- 
ed the beſt Commentators. Yet the Reader will 
find ſome Alterations of Mr. Sanadon's Plan, for 
which the Tranſlator is obliged to the learned 
and reverend Mr. Jones, who  fately publiſhed a 
very valuable Edition of Horace. 


Although it was impoſſible to preſerve our Au- 
thor's Meaſures, yet the Form of his Strophes. 
hath been often imitated, and, in general, there 
will be found a greater Number of different Stan- 
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zas in the Tranſlation, than in the Original. 


One Advantage there is peculiar to Engliſh Stan- 
zZas, that ſome of them have a natural Eaſe and 
Fluency ; others ſeem formed for Humour and 
Pleaſantry; while a third Kind hath a Tone of 
Dignity and Solemnity proper for ſublimer Sub- 
jets. Thus the Meaſures and Form of the 
Stanza will often ſhew the Deſign and Caſt of 
the Ode. 


In the Tranſlation it hath not only been en- 


deavoured to give the Poet's general Meaning, 


but to preſerve that Force of Expreſſion, in 
which his peculiar Happineſs conliſts, and that 
Boldneſs of Epithets, for which one of his Com- 
mentators calls him Wonderful, and almoſt Di- 


vine. Many Odes, eſpecially in the firſt Book, 
have little more than Choice of Words and Har- 


mony of Numbers to make them not unworth 

of their Author; and although theſe were really 
the moſt difficult Parts of the Tranſlation, yet 
they will be certainly eaſt entertaining to an 
Engliſh Reader. In the uſual Manner of Para- 
phraſe it had not been impoſſible to have given 
them more Spirit by enlarging the Poet's Deſign, 
and adding to his Thoughts; but, however har- 
dy the Tranſlator may ſeem by his preſent ad- 
venturous Undertaking, this was a Preſumption 
of which he was very little capable, 


The Difficulties of Horace in his Satires and 
Epiſtles ariſe,” in general, from his frequent. 
| J ran- 
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/ 
Tranſlations of Lines in Grecian Writers, and 


Parodies on thoſe of his Cotemparies; from 
his introducing new CharaCters on the Scene, 
and changing the Speakers of his Dialogues 
from his not marking his Tranſitions from 
Thought to Thought, but giving them as they 
lay in his Mind. "Theſe unconnected Tranſitions 
are of great Life and Spirit, nor ſhould a Tran- 
ſlator be too coldly regular in ſupplying the Con- 
nexion, ſince it will be a tame Performance, that 
gives us the Senſe of Horace, if it be not given 
in his pecultar Manner, 


As his Editors have often perplexed the Text, 
by altering the Meaſures of our Author for the 
Sake of a more mukcal Cadence, ſo they, who 
have imitated or tranſlated him with moſt Succeſs 
in Engliſh, ſeem to have forgotten, that a Care- 
leſſneſs of Numbers is a peculiar Part of his 
Character, which ought to be preſerved almoſt 
as faithfully as his Sentiments. 


* 


Style is Genius, and juſtly numbered amonꝑſt 
the Fountains of the Sublime. Expreflion in 
Poetry is that Colouring in Painting, which di- 


ſtinguiſnes a Maſter's Hand. But the Misfor- 


tune of our Tranſlators is, that they have only 
one Style, and that conſequently all their Authors, 


Homer, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, are compelled 


to ſpeak in the ſame Numbers, and the fame 
unvaried Expreſſion. The freeborn Spirit of 
Poetry 
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Poetry is confined in twenty conſtant Syllables, 
and the Senſe regularly ends with every ſecond 
Line, as if the Writer had not Strength enough 
to ſupport himſelf, or Courage enough to venture 
into a third, 


This unclaffical Kind of Verſification would 
be particularly moſt unnatural in a Tranſlation of 
Horace. It would make him argue in Couplets, 
and the Perſons of his Dialogues converſe almoſt 
in Epigrams. The Tranſlator has therefore fol- 
lowed the Senſe in one unbroken Period. He 
hath -often endeavoured: to imitate the profaic 
Cadence of his Author, when he could with 
much more Eaſe have made him appear like a 
modern Original, He hath run the Lines into 
each other, as he believed it the beſt Manner of 
preſerving that looſe, profaic Poetry, that Negli- 
gence of Numbers, which hath ever been eſteem- 
ed one of his peculiar Beauties, 


If we conſider the poetical Spirit and numerous 
Variety of Meaſures in his Odes, we may be- 
lieve this careleſs Verſification in his Satires was 
not an Effet of Neceflity, but of Judgment. 
His frequent Ufe of Proverbs and common 
Phraſes; his different Manner of expreſſing the 
ſame Sentiments in his Odes and Satires, will 
convince us, that he really thought a Satiriſt and 
a Poet were extremely different Characters; and 
that the Language of Poetry was as unnatural Hou 
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the Morality of Satire, as a low, familiar Style 
to the Majeſty of an Epic Poem; or, as be 


himſelf expieſſes it, that the Muſe of Satire walks 
on Foot, while all her Siſters ſoar into the Skies, 


If this Criticiſm be juſt, the Diſpute between, 
Juvenal and Horace, with Regard to Style, may 
with Eaſe be decided. In Juvenal the Vices of 
his Age are ſhewn in all their natural Horrours. 
He commands his Readers in the Language of Au- 
thority, and terrifies them with Tmages drawn in 
the Boldneſs of a truly poetical Spirit. He ſtands 
like a Prieſt at an Altar ſacrificing to his 
Gods; but even a Prieſt, in his warmeſt Zeal 
of Religion, might be forgiven, if he confeſſed 
ſo much Humanity, as not to take Pleaſure 


in hearing the Groans, and ſearching into the 
Entrails of the Victim. 


There is a Kind of Satire of ſuch Malignity, 
as too ſurely proceeds from a Deſire of gratify- 
ing a conſtitutional Cruelty of Temper. The 
Satiriſt does not appear like a Magiſtrate to give 
Sentence on the Vices of Mankind, but like an 
Executioner to ſlaughter the Criminal. It was 
the Saying of a great Man, that he, who hated 
Vice, hated Mankind; but certainly he does not 
love them as he ought, who indulges to his natu- 
ral Sagacity in a Diſcernment of their Faults, and 


an ill-natured Pleaſure of expoſing them to public 
View, | 


Our 
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Our Author was of another Spirit ; of a natu- 
ral Chearfulneſs of Temper ; an Eaſineſs of Man- 
ners, faſhioned by the Politeneſs of Courts; a 
good Underſtanding, improved by converſing 
with Mankind; a quick Diſcernment of their 
Frailties, but, in general, ſo happy an Art of 
correCting them, that he reproves without offend- 
ing, and inſtructs without an Affectation of Su- 
periority, He preſerves a Strength of Reaſoning 
neceſſary to perſuade, without that dogmatical Se- 
riouſneſs, which is apt to diſguſt or diſoblige. He 
has this Advantage over the rigid Satiriſt, that we 
receive him into our Boſoms, while he reaſons 
with Good-humour and corrects in the Language 
of Friendſhip. Nor will his Satires be leſs uſeful 
to the preſent Age, than to that, in which they 
were written, ſince he does not draw his Cha- 
racters from particular Perſons, but from human 
Nature itſelf, which is invariably the ſame in all 
Ages and Countries, 


As the Morals of Horace are drawn from the 
two pureſt Fountains of human Wiſdom, a good 
Heart, and a well-improved Underſtanding, ſo 
when the Reflexions of his Commentators ſeemed 
naturally to riſe from their Author, the Tranſla- 
tor hath been careful to preſerve them, and hopes 


they will not be thought leſs entertaining, than 


uſeful. Let him be permitted to hope, that the 


Notes, in general, muſt be really valuable, if 
| | they 
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they have been choſen with Judgement in any 
Degree proportioned to the Labour of collecting 
them. Some original Notes there are, but the 
Number is not conſiderable. The reſt are given 
with all poſſible Exactneſs to their different Au- 
thors; but, ſince Collections of this Kind are 
uſually tedious and heavy, the Geography of 
Countries, Hiſtory of Perſons and Mythology of 
Gods, which every common Dictionary can ſup- 


ply, are here omitted. 


It was eſteemed a neceſſary Labour to conſider 
the Text with the Criticiſm of a Grammarian in 
View to the Purity of the Latin Tongue, and 
with the Care of an Editor in comparing the va- 
rious Readings of Manuſcripts and Editions. 
ouch a Study is very little entertaining, but it 
often clears up Difficulties, that have perplexed 
the beſt Interpreters. It preſerves us from autho- 
riſing unknown Words; receiving defective Con- 
ſtructions for Elegancies, and Barbariſms for Beau- 
ties. All the Corrections in this Edition, except- 


ing ſome few that are purely conjectural, are to 


be found in Manufcripts of the beſt Authority, 
collated by the moſt accurate Editors, particular- 
ly Doctor Bentley, and Mr. Cuningham. To 
the firſt of theſe Gentlemen we are obliged, not 
only for many Remarks of an uncommon Erudi- 
tion, but for ſome conjectural Emendations, 
which no Critic of a leſs daring Spirit could have 
attempted. To Mr. Cuningham we are indebted 
for many valuable Inſtances of Sagacity, yet 85 
a Ci 
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a Criticiſm ſo ſevere, as if it were intended ra- 
ther to correct Doctor Bentley than Horace. 
Where they agree we may be almoſt aſſured that 
there is no Poſſibility of doubting. 


Another Care of ſome Importance was to cor- 
rect the Stops, which are therefore altered in 
numberleſs Places; for although every Reader 
hath a Right tv point an ancient Author as he 

leaſes, ſince the Art of PunQtuation, if it may 

be ſo called, is of modern Invention, yet great 
ExaCtneſs is required, when it is intended for 
public Uſe, | 


The Method of explaining the Claffics by ſimi- 
lar Paſſages from each other hath been generally 
eſteemed, if it be not uſed too frequently, or 
with an Affectation of Learning. But as the 
Quotations would have in the preſent Work been 
uſcleſs in their original Languages to an Engliſh 
Reader, He is obliged for all the Tranſlations, 
marked with the Letter D, to the Reverend Dr. 
Dunkin, I 


While the Tranſlator with Pleaſure acknow- | 
ledges much kind Aſſiſtance given him in the 
Courſe of this Work, he thinks himſelf obliged 
particularly to mention the Friendſhip of this 
Gentleman. His uncommon Genius, and exten- 
five Abilities in all Parts of polite Literature do 
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not need a Character here; but his chearful and 
ready Aſſiſtance in all difficult Paſſages; his free 
and manly Spirit of correcting; his early giving 
the Reputation of his Name to this almoſt deſ- 
perate Undertaking, by owning a large Number 
of Odes tranſlated by Him, even common Gra- 
titude ought to acknowledge. But it is not a 
common Happineſs to have many Years enjoyed 
the Friendſhip of an honeſt and a good Man. 
May no Misfortune ever interrupt the Conti 
nuance of it. 


In Juſtice to his Reputation, it ſhould be ac- 
knowledged, that whatever Alterations in this 
Edition are made in his Parts of the Work, have 
been made without his Knowledge. They were 


hazarded in the Spirit of Affection, and Friend- 


ſhip. 


The general Indulgence, with which this 
Work hath been received by the Public, made 
the Tranſlator think himſelf obliged in Gratitude 
to correct the preſent Edition with. his beſt Care 
and Abilities. Yet it were unwiſe to let the 
Reader know how much Time and Labour hath 
been laid out upon it, left his Expectation ſhould 
be raiſed too high, and: conſequently diſappointed. 


Many are the Faults, which through human 


Weakneſs, or natural Self-Partiality, the Fran- 
ſlator may be ſuppoſed incapable of ſeeing; and 


many, 


in the Contractions of Proſody, would be perfect 


that the Tranſlation ſhould be received without a 
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many, very many more, which he had not 


Strength enough to correct. 


Let him not be thought fond of making Inno- 
vations in the received and eſtabliſhed Forms of 
Writing, although he hath been bold enough to 
print all the Words of his Tranſlation, ſuch as 
generous, temperate, powerful, at full Length. 
A good Reader w ll pronounce them in the ſame 
metrical Time, as gen'rous, temp*rate, pow'rful : 
Perhaps in leſs Time; as a Dacty le is ſhorter than 
a Spondee, Let us add, that a Sweetneſs of 
Sounds in reading can only be preſerved by a di- 
ſtint, articulate 8 of the Vowels; 
that a Croud of Conſonants and a frequent break- 
ing the Words really hurts the Eye, and that we 
have already too many unavoidable Contractions 
in our Language. Let us not multiply them un- 
neceſſarily. To print this Line, 


Monſtrum horrendum informe ingens cui lu- 
men ademtum 


Barbar iſm. 


For any other Alterations in this Edition, the 
Tranſlator expects and depends on the Candour 
of his Readers; yet he neither deſires, nor hopes, 


fair and manly Correction. This was his firſt 


( At- 


414 eee 


4 


The PREFACE. x. 


Attempt in any Kind of Writing ; and if he 
hath offered his Opinion on the difficult Paſſages 
of his Author with that Modeſty, which is due 
to the Public, let him expect ſuch Tenderneſs for 
his Miſtakes, as he hath ſhewn to thoſe of others, 
while he confeſſes, without Affectation, that he 
hath much Need of it. If he hath made no im- 
pertinent Diſplay of his Learning, let him not be 
thought ignorant ; and if in the Courſe of five 
Years he hath ſometimes flumbered over his 
Work, let him not be too rudely wakened ; 


—— A kind indulgent Sleep 
O'er Works of Length, allowably may creep. 
HoRACE : ART of PoETRY. 


On theſe Terms he chearfully ſubmits to the 
Judgement of the Public, and acknowledges, as 
a Maxim, an Obſervation of Ariſtotle, That the 
Public Judge better in Muſic and Poetry than 
particular Perſons, for every one remarks ſome- 
thing, and all remark the Whole, 5 
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Q. HORATII FLACGI 


C ARMIN UM 
| LIBER PRIMUS. 


— 


CARMEN I. Ad MACENATEM. 


ACENAS, atavis edite regihos, 
O & præſidium & dulce decus meum : 
Sunt, quos curriculo pulverem Olympium 
Collegiſſe juvat, metaque fervidis 
Evitata rotis, palmaque nobilis | 5 
Terrarum dominos evehit ad Deos. 
Hunc, 


The Word Ode was not introduced into the Latin Tongue un- 
til the third or fourth Century, and was then firſt uſed to ſignify 
any Pieces of. Lyric Poetry, The Grammarians, perceiving that 
Horace hath more than once uſed the Word Carmen to ſignify this 
kind of Poetry, have not ſerupled to place it at the Head of his 
Odes, although there be not any Probability that he deſigned to 
make it their general Title, | SANADON, 

There is nothing in this Ode, that can aſcertain the Time in 
which it was written; but it ſtands as a Dedication of the Poet's 
Works to his Patron Mæcenas. The principal Beauty of it con- 
fiſts in the Variety of the Stile; yet Mr. Sanadon thinks the ſame 
Thought returns too often in almoſt the fame Expreflion—Evebit 
ad Deos Dis mifcent ſuperis=—Feriam fidera vertice. 

Verſ. 1. Macenas.)] Caius Cilnius Mæcenas is diſtinguiſhed in 
the Roman Hiſtory, by being ſo many Years the Favourite of Au- 
guſtus ; yet he is more famous by that Protection and Encourage- 
ment, which he gave to Men of Genius and Letters. To him the 
preſent World is in à great meaſure indebted for all the Wit and 
Learning of the Auguſtan Age; and even at this day the Nameof 
Mæcenas is a Title not unworthy of Perſons of the nobleſt Cha- 
rafter, who know,.like him, to animate the Spirit of Emulation 
among Writers by their Favour and Generoſity. SAN, 


[\ 


(3) 


THE FIRST 1 
B O O K 
OF THE 
O DES HORACE. 


** 


A a 


TY I T Mxcenas. 


Thou, whoſe Birth illuſtrious ſprings 
From fair Etruria's ancient Kings, 
Mzcenas, to whoſe Guardian Name 
I owe my Fortune and my Fame ; 
In Clouds th' Olympic Duſt to roll, 
To turn with kindling Wheels the Goal, 
And gain the Palm, victorious Prize 
Exalts a Mortal to the Skies. 
| | This 
His Character is thus finely drawn by Vell. Paterculus ;- Vr, ubi 


res vigiliam exigeret, ſane exſomnis, providens atque agendi ſcirns, 
Simul vero aliquid ex negotio remitti poſſet, otio ac mollitits par 
ultra fœminam fluens, When Buſineſs required his Attention, he 
was perfectly ſleepleſs, provident and ſkilful in all its Forms, But, 4 
as ſoon as he could diſengage himſelf, he diffolved in Luxury and þ 
Idleneſs, almoſt beyond the Softneſs of Women. | | 

The learned Reader may ſee the Proofs of his Deſcent from the | 
Kings of Etruria in the following Quotations, Maecenas egues E- | 
truſco de Janguine Regum. Proper. Mæcenas atavis regibus ortus 


eques, Martial. Cui ſceptris atum nomen E!ruſcis. Sil. Ita- 
cus. | | 
B 2 7. Hunc , 


4 Q Hos ar Fracca Carminum Lib. 1. 
Hunc, ſi mobilium turba Quiritium 


Certat tergeminis tollere honoribus ; —— 


Illum, fi proprio condidit horreo | 
Quidquid de Libycis verritur areis ; 10 
Gaudentem patrios findere ſarculo 
Agros; Attalicis conditionibus 
Nunquam dimoveas, ut trabe Cypria 
Myrtoum, pavidus nauta, ſecet mare. 
Luctantem Icariis fluctibus Africum 
Mercator metuens, otium & oppidi 
Laudat rura ſui : mox reficit rates 
Quaſſas, indocilis pauperiem pati. 
Et, qui nec veteris pocula Maſlici, 
Nec 


7. Hunc, þ mobilium.] In the fix following Lines, if we under- 
ſtand three different Characters of Ambition, Avarice, and a Coun- 


try-Life, we ſhall find a beautiful Variety in the Senſe of the Poet. 
On the contrary, if we make lum agree with Gaudentem, we ſhall 
not only give two Paſſions to the ſame Perſon, but two Paſſions 
not frequently found together: An Avarice of Hoarding, and a 
Chearfulneſs of Labour, It is hardly conceivable, that the Cove- 
touſneſs, which would colle& all the Corn of Africa, can be united 
with the Moderation of Him, whoſe whole Pleaſure is the Culti- 
vation of his Eſtate, 

Hunc fi, &c. repreſents a Man, whoſe Ambition aims at the 
higheſt Employments in the State; Lum fi, gives us an Image of 
a rich and covetous Corn- Factor; and Gaudentem is the Picture of 
a Country-Farmer, who neither defires Riches, nor Honours, but 
is chearfully employed in the Cultivation of his Lands, 

The Poet here deſcribes the various Conditions of Life, but 
without any Intention of comparing them, or determining which 
is really the moſt eligible. It is ſufficient, to the Defign of the 
Ode, to prove that Men have very different Sentiments concern- 
ing Happineſs, but when once their Choice is fixed, it were in 
vain to propoſe to them a Change of the prevailing Paſſion, or the 
Uſe of other Means for the Gratification of it, than what they 
have already embraced. f GLAREANUSs, DAciER. 

That this is the whole Intention of the Ode will farther appear, 
if we conſider it as an Imitation of Pindar, in the following beau- 
tiful Paſlage N 

As 


0 on © OW Or. 


Od. 1. Taz Orgs or Horace. 5 


This Man, to Honours rais'd ſupreme, 
By Rome's inconſtant, loud Acclaim; 
Another, if from Lybia's Plain 
He ſtores his private Barn with Grain; 

A Third, who with unceafing Toil 

Plows chearful his paternal Soil; 

While in their ſeveral Wiſhes bleſt, 

Not all the Wealth by Kings poſſeſt, 

Shall tempt, with fearful Souls, to brave 
The Terrors of the foamy Wave. 

When loud the Winds and Waters wage 
Wild War with elemental Rage, | 
The Merchant praiſes the Retreat, 

The Quiet of his rural Seat; 
Yet, Want untutor'd to ſuſtain, 
Soon rigs his ſhatter'd Bark again, 

No mean Delights poſſeſs his Soul, 

With good old Wine who crowns his Bowl; 
| Whoſe 
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The Crowns, whoſe blooming Honours grace 

The Courſers in th' Olympic Race, 

Tempeſtuous ruſhing to the Goal, 

With Rapture fill the Victor's Soul. 

Some with luxurious Joy behold 

The feſtal Bed emblaz'd with Gold, 

While Others triumph, ſafe to guide 

Their Gallies bounding through the foamy Tide. D. 


This Ode hath been differently explained according to the diffe- 
rent Genius, Learning, and Taſte of its Commentators. Let one 
Attempt more, to throw it into : new Light, be forgiven, AY 


6 Q. Horxatn Fraccr Carmixzum Lib. 1. 
Nec partem ſolido demere de die 20 
Spernit, nunc viridi membra ſub arbuto 

Stratus, nunc ad aquz lene caput ſacræ. 

Maultos caſtra jurant, & lituo tubæ 

Permiſtus ſonitus, bellaque matribus 

Deteſtata. Manet ſub Jove frigido 23 
Venator, teneræ conjugis immemor z 

Seu viſa eſt catulis cerva fidelibus, 

Secu rupit teretes Marſus aper plagas. 

Le doctarum ederæ præmia frontium 

Dis miſcent ſuperis; me gelidum nemus, 30 
Ny mpharumque leves cum Satyris chori 

Sccernant populo; ſi neque tibias 


Euterpe 


The Poet hath ſet the Characters of it in ſo ſtrong a Contraſte, 
as that each of them gives and receives a Force and Colouring from 
the other. Fame and Ambition; Sunt quot curriculo—Hunc fi mo- 
bilium, An inſatiable Deſire of Riches, and Contentment with a 
moderate Fortune; Zum fi proprio—Gaudentem patrios, Induſtry 
and Luxury; Lucrantem Icartiz—Eft gui nec veterit. War and 
Hunting; Mulies caſtra juvant—Manet ſub Jove frigido. And 
laſtly, a Reputation acquired by Learning and a poetical Taſte, is 
ſet in oppoſition to a Reputation hoped for from Succeſs in Lyric 
Poetry alone. Te deftarum ederg=—Me gelidum nemus. In the Be- 
ginning of the Ode he compliments his Patron on the Dignity of 
his Birth, and in the laſt Lines on his general Learning, and bis 
particular Judgment in that Kind of Poetry, in which he himſelf 
would with to excel, | | 

20, Nec partem.] The folid Day was an entire Day of twelve 
Hours. The Romans ſeldom eat, (at leaſt they bad no regular 
Meal) until Evening, and the Voluptuary is here ſaid to take a- 
way from the ſolid Day (perhaps from the Buſineſs and Sobriety of 
it,) by beginning his Feafts before Sun-ſet. CRUQUIUS, 

25. Sub Jove frigido.] In the Language of Poetry, among the i 
Greeks and Romans, Jupiter oſten ſignifies the Air, and the Tran- 
Nlator hath here ventured the Expreſſion in Engliſh, © 
29. Te dofatum.) We are-obliged for this Cortection to Rut- 

erthus. It ſezms neceſſary, even in the Conduct of the Ode, that 
Barde, after having marked the prevailing Inclinations of Man- 
kind in general, ſhould particularly mention the peculiar pafſion 6f 
Mxzcenas, before. he ſpeaks of bis own. In the common Reading, 
we, the Poet ſays, the crown of ivy raiſes him to converſe * 
35 


20 


25 


30 


Od. 1. Tar Oos or Horacs. 
Whoſe early Revels are begun, 

Ere half the Courſe of Day be run, 

Now, by ſome ſacred Fountain laid, | 
Now, itretch*'d beneath ſome bowering Shade. 

Others in tented Fields rejoice, 

'The Trumpet-Sound, the Clarion- Voice : 
With Joy the Sounds of War they hear, 
Of War, which tender Mothers fear. 

The Sportſman, chill'd by midnight Jove,. 

Forgets his tender, wedded Love, = 
Whether his faithfal Hounds purſue, 
And hold the bounding Hind in View; 
Whether the Boar, fierce-foaming, foils 
The Chace, and breaks the ſpreading Toils. 

An Ivy-wreath, fair Learniog's Prize, 


Raiſes Mzcenas to the Skies, 


Be mine, amid the breezy Grove, 

In ſacred Solitude to rove ; 

To ſee the Nymphs and Satyrs bound, 
Light-dancing, through the mazy Round, 
While all the tuneful Siſters join 

Their various Harmony divine. But 


© Gods, Dit miſcent ſuperis, yet in the laſt Lines he wiſhes for the 


Judgment and Approbation of Macenas to raiſe him to Heaven. 
The Correction is not leſs probable than it is neceſſary, ſince the 
firſt Letter of the Line does not appear in ſome Manuſcripts, The 
copy iſts probably wrote many Lines without the firſt Letters, in- 
tending afterwards to blazon them, and ſometimes, as perhaps in 
this Inſtance they forgot them entirely. 

31. Satyris chori.) The Satyrs are alwgys repreſented dancing. 
They were mere Creatures of the Imegination, and although ex- 
tremely deformed, are always found in the moſt amiable, poetical 
Societies, perhaps, to ſhew us how eſſential a ſtrong Imaginaticn 
is to form the Character of a Poet. The Ancients were perſuaded, 
that they had a profound, -univerſal Knowledge, and that even 
their Sports and Jefts had ſomething myſterious in them. Dac, 

32. Secernunt populo.] That * Solitude, which Poetry and 
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.8- Q. HorxaTrn Fracer Carminum Lib. 1. 


Euterpe cohibet, nec Polyhymnia 

Leſboum refugit tendere barbiton. 

Quoed fi me lyricis vatibus inſeres, e 

Sublimi feriam fidera vertice. | 
| CAR- 


the Muſes love, far from the Buſineſs and Impertinence of the 


Croud. 

35. Rudd fi.] This Concluſion is wrought with a very bold, yet 
delicate Flattery. The Poet, ſeparated from the Vulgar by the 
Favour of the Muſes ; equalled to the great Alcæus; introduced 
into the ſacred Groves, and admitted to the Aſſemblies of the 2 


mh ALSO 


— 4 A AMY 


1. Od. Tas Obs of Hor Ach. 9 


But if Vou rank me with the Choir, 

Who tun'd with Art the Grecian Lyre, 
35 J Swif: to the nobleſt Heights of Fame, 

Shall riſe thy PoE T's deathleſs Name, 


ral Gods and Goddeſſes, yet aſpires to omething more elevated. 
the He ſtill wiſhes for the Judgment of Mæcenas to rank him with the 

Grecian Lyric Poets, and to fix the Seal of Immortality to his 
yet Glory. And although Poets are uſually thought Flatterers by Pro- 
the feſſion, yet here the Flattery is much ſoftned by the Character, 
ed which Mæcenas had in the learned World, by his Writings both 
he in Verſe and Proſe, SAN, 
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to the Peet, who had the Honour of living with this Mafter of the 
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CARMEN. II. Ad AUGUSTUM. 


AM ſatis terris nivis, atque ditæ 
Grandinis miſit Pater, & rubente 
extera ſacras jaculatus arces p 


2 Terruit urbem ;. | 
Tertuit gentes, grave ne rediret- 5 
Sæculum Pyrrhæ, nova monſtra queſtæ: 


Omne quum Proteus pecus egit altos 
Vilere montes ;. 
Piſcium 


All our elder Commentators- agree, that this Ode was written 
in Compliment to Auguſtus, upon the Prodigies, which appeared. 
immediately after the Death of Julius Cæſar. But they did not 
conſider, that Horace was then at Athens, and that he afterwards- 
engaged himſelf in the Party of Brutus, in whoſe Camp, it is very. 
little probable he ſhould addreſs the Gods for the Preſervation of 
Octavius, and for Vengeance upon the Perſons, who killed the 


p D. ctator. 


Senſible of theſe and other Difficulties, Mr. Dacier would per- 

ſuade us, that Horace wrote this Ode fifteen Years after the Dicta- 
tor s Death; that he formed it in manner of a Prophecy, as it is 
eaſy to write in the NN Spirit upon paſt Actions; and that he 
placed it thus early in his Works, to infinuate to Auguſtus, that 
it was really written at the Time when Cæſar was put to death. 
Thus Ke might endeavour to convince that Prince, how ſoon he 


acknowledged the Juſtice of his Cauſe, and efface any dangerous 


1awprefſions, which might yet remain upon his Mind, from a Re- 


membrance, that he had been once engaged in the Republican 


Party.. 

This Conjefture muſt ſuppoſe ſuch; Weakneſs in Auguſtus, in bes 
ing ſo cafily deceived, and ſuch Meanneſs in Horace, in attempt- 
ing ſo low an Artifice, that it is equally injuriovs-to. the Prince, as 


World in a Familiarity, which was clear from all little. Jealouſies 
apd.Syſpicions, | 

As this conjectural Criticiſm: lies open to numberleſs ObjeRjons, 
we. are obliged 40 Mr. Sanadon for a Piece of Hiſtory, which very. 
happily explains many particular Paſſages in the Ode, irrecoucile- | 
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Op II. J AuG usrus. 


Nough of Snow, and Hail, th* immortal Sire 
LHath pour'd tempeſtuous; whilſt his Thunders dire, 
With red right Arm at his owa Temples hurl'd, 

With Fear and Horrour ſhook the guilty World, 

Leſt Pyrrha's Age return, with plaintive Cries 

Who ſaw the Deep with new-born Wonders riſe ; 
When to the Mountain-Summit Proteus drove 

His Sea-born Herd, and where the Wood-land Dove 
Late: 


able by any other Scheme, and more naturally accounts for the De- 
ſign and Intention of the whole. 

Octavius received the Surname of Auguſtus the 17th of January, 
in the Year of Rome 727, and the Night following happened an 
uncommon Inundation of the Tiber. um Auguſli cognothen ac- 
cepiſſet ed. ipſa noe Tiberis . exundans ita omnia gue in plans jace- 
rent Rome loca replevit, ut navigabilis ſet. D10N. He had, ſome 
Time before, made an Offer of teſigning the Government to the 
Senate, and told them, in his Speech on that occaſion, that he ne- 
ver -intended to hold the ſovereign Authority, nor had received it 


with any other View, than to revenge the Murder of Cafar, and 


to deliver Rome NY the continual Calamities to which it was 
expoſed : Re 4þ/a perſpicitts, me ab initio neguaguam potentiam ati - 
guam animo 2 — wy 3 ſed boc Cd ruphenlſe, ut patris 
mei miſere inter fecti cadem ulci ſcerer, Urbemgue magnis & continen- 
tibus malis liberarem, Dio N. I. 53. Theſe two Events gave Riſe to 
this Ode, in which the Pcet intends nothing leſs than to engage 
Auguſtus to reſign the ſovereign Power, and at the fame time pays 
no mean Compliment to his Patron Mezcenas, by whoſe Advice he 
held it. ; SAN.. 
Verſ. 1. Fam — þ Theſe four Strophes are wrought with a 
great deal of natural Terrour, and although Dion doth not men- 
tion the Circumſtances of Hail and Snow in his Account of the 
Inundation, yet are they are not improbable, at leaft. they are very. 
poetical Ornaments of it. - SAN. 
2. Rubente dexterd.] Horace alludes to a ſuperſtitious Opinion 
of the Ancients, who believed that Thunders, which, portended 
any Revolution in a State, were more enflamed than any other, 2s -. 
they fancied that the Lightnings of Jupiter were zed..and-fiery 3 
thuſe of the other Gods pale and dark. Cave, 


expoſed to an Inundation, | 


12 Q Hogaru FLacci Carmiayuar Lib. r, 


Piſcium & ſumma genus hæſit ulmo, 

Nota quæ ſedes fuerat palumbi:, 10 

Et ſupeijecto pavidz natarunt | 

' A quore dame. 

Vidimus flavum Tiberim, retortis 

Littore Etruſco violenter undis, ' 

Ire dejectum monumenta regis, 15 
 Templaque Veſtæ; | 

Iliæ dum fe nimiùm querenti 

Jactat ultorem, vagus & finiftra 

Labitur ripa, Jove non probante, u- | 
Xorius amnis: 2 20 

Audiet cives ac: iſſe ferrum, 

Quo graves Perſæ meligs perirent : 

Audiet pugnas, vitio parentum 
Rara juvenics. - | 

Audiet 


13. Retortis littore W The Tiber diſcharges itſelf into 
the Tuſean ſea, which being ſwollen by Tempeſts and a prodi- 
gious Fall of Snow and Hail, (the Wind at the ſame time blowing 
vp the Channel) made the River flow backward, retorguere, againſt 
its natural Courſe. The Littus vr as means the Shores of the 
Tuſcan Sea, into which the Tiber ſhould regularly flow, and from 


whence it turned upward to its Fountain-Head. CAU. SAN. 


17. lie.) Ilia was Mother of Romulus by Mars, and being bu- 
ried on the Banks of the Anio, her Aſhes were carried away into 
the Tiber, from whence the Poets feigned, that ſhe was married 
to that River. ANCIENT COMMENTATOR. 

Nimizm guerenti.] Auguſtus had told the Senate, that he ac- 
cepted the ſovereign Power only to revenge the Murder of Cæſar; 
bur the Tiber, ſays the Poet, feemed willing to continue that Ven- 
geance, nor thought he could accompliſh it, but by the total De- 
ſtruction of Rome. This he attempted in Compliance with his 
Wite's Reſentments; but as there was an equal Exceſs in his Uxo- 
riouſneſs, and in her Complaints, Jupiter equally diſapproves of 
them, nor will ſuffer him to partake of that Glory, which he re- 
ferved for Auguſtus in revenging the Death of Cæſar. SAN, 

18, Sinifira rips.] Rome was fituated on the left Side of the 
Tiber, and as that Shore was lower than the Tuſcan, it was Soon 
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Od. 2. Tus Ops or Horacr., - 13 
Late perch'd, his wonted Seat; the ſcaly Brood 
Entangl'd hung upon the topmoſt Wood, | 

And every timorous Native of the Plain 

High-floating ſwam amid the boundleſs Main, 

We ſaw, puſh'd backward to his native Source, 
The yellow Tiber roll his rapid Courſe, - | 
With impious Ruin threatning Velta's Fane, 
And the great Monuments of Numa's Reign ; 
With Grief and Rage while Ilia's Boſom glows, 
Boaſtful, for her Revenge, his Waters roſe, 

But now, th* uxorious River glides away, 
So Jove commands, ſmooth-winding to the Sea : 
And yet, leſs numerous by their Parents' Crimes, 
Our Sons ſhall hear, ſhall hear to lateſt Times, 
Of Roman Arms with civil Gore, embru'd, 
Which better had the Perſian Foe ſubdu'd, 

; " . Ove 

19. Labitur. ] After the Poet hath painted the Tiber in all the 
Terrours and Rapidity of an Inundation, he makes uſe of a Word, 
which expreſſes a ſmooth and imperceptible Motion, By this Op- 
pofition, and by the Feebleneſs cf the Words Vagus and Labitur, 
he would infinuate how weak the Efforts even of a God muſt 
prove, when he attempts to rob Auguſtus of that Glory, which 
Jupiter had reſerved for him, in appointing him to be the ſole A- 
venger of Cæſar. F | SAN. 

21. Audiet cives.] Some Commentators have ſtruck out this 
Strophe, as a kind of irregular, poetical Rapture, and others have 


laboured (although very unſucceſsfully) to find its Connexion with 
the reſt of the Ode, 


The Poet tells us, that the Death of Cæſar is fully revenged; 


that Jupiter is ſatisfied ; that he will not permit the Tiber to 


commit any other Miſchiefs ; but that ſtill the Commonwealth 


lies in Ruins, and requires ſome great Reſtorer. Thus he would 
nfinuate, that Auguſtus ought-not to reſign the ſovereign Autho- 
rity, until the Republic had recovered from the Miſeries of the 


civil War, and particularly until he had reſtored the Number of her 


Citizens, which was greatly leſſened by a War of thirty Years, 
This he afterwards did by many Laws, particularly the Julian Law 
for the Encouragement of Matrimony, 15 Sa. 
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r Q HorarTu FLAC Carmixum: Lib. r, 
Quem vocet Divum populus ruentis 25 
Imperi rebus ? prece qua. fatigent 
Virgines ſanctæ minus audientem 
Carmina Veſtam? 
Cui dabit partes ſcelus e xpiandi 
Jupiter 7 tandem veuias, precamur,, 30 
Nube candentes humeros amictus, 
Augur Apollo: 
Sive tu mavit, Erycina ridens, 
Quam locus circumvolat, & Cupido: 
Sive neglectum genus, & nepotes 355 


Re ſpicis auQor, 
Heu! 


22. Graves Perſæ.] The Romans had always the ſtrongeſt Re- 
ſer.tments of the Defeat of Craſſus and Antony by the Parthians, 
who are therefore mentioned here with this Epithet of Terrour. 

' TorRENTIUS 

25. Ruentts imperi.] This relates to the Remarks on the 2 1ſt 
Line. The Empire is in a ruinous Condition, and requires ſome 
great Supporter. | SANs 

27. Minus audientem,} Julius Cæſar was not only Pontifex Ma» 
ximus, but particularly the Prigſt of Veſta, when he was killed. 
eus ille fuit, meus ille ſacerdos, 

Sacril:ge telis me petiere manus. 

Ov1D; 3 Faſt. 
Czfar was mine, my ſacred Prieſt was He, 
Through him your impious Weapons wounded me. D. 

The more therefore that Veſta intereſted herſelf in revenging the 
Death of Cæſar, the more ought She to be angry with the Ro- 
mans, if they permitted Auguſtus (the great Avenger of that 
Death) to reſign his Government of the Republic... SAN, 

29. Cui dabit partes. ] This is a new Reaſon, which ought” to 
engage Auguſtus to retain the ſupreme Power, as if he alone were 
capable of appealing the Wrath of Jupiter for the impious Murder 
of Cæſar, which is ſtrongly expreſſed by the Word ſcelus, . SAN. 

31. Nube candentes.] The Gods, when they were pleaſed to ma- 
nifeſt themſelves to Mortals, were always, in poetical Imagery, . 
clothed with Clouds ;. but the Deſcription is here of peculiar Beau- 
ty, where the Poet intreats the God of Light to hide the exceſſive - 
Splendours of his Preſence z and he is introduced by a Flattery very. 

leaſing to Auguſtus, who was willing to be thought his Son, which + 
Mother Attia very conſtantly affirmed, . F 


There. 
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Whom of her Guardian Gods, what pitying Power, 
To raiſe her ſinking State ſhall Rome implore ? 
Shall her own hallow'd Virgin's earneſt Prayer 
Harmontous charm offended Veſta's Ear? 
To whom ſhall Jove aſſign to purge away 
The guilty Deed ? Appear thou God of Day, 
Bat gracious veil thy Shoulder's beamy-bright,. 
Oh! veil in Clouds th" unſufferable Light: 
Or may we rather thy Protection claim, 
Sicilian Venus, Laughter-loving Dame, 
Round whom gay Jocus, and the God of Love, 
Wave the light Wing, and hovering playful rove ? 
Or whom the poliſh'd Helm, the Noiſe of Arms, 
And the ſtern Soldier's Frown with Tranſport warms, 
Late 


There are ſome antient Mcdals and Statues, which ſhew a Kind. 
of floating Veſtment thrown over the Shoulders of this God; Pub- 
ius Syrus, deſcribing a fine filken Robe, boldly calls it, a woven 
Wind, textilem wentum, and a linen cloud, nebulam lineam. 

Our Poet hath here literally tranſlated an Expreſſion of Homer, 
in his Deſcription of this God, Ne gdf wpttce 

33. Erycina.] The Poet addreſſeth himſelf to Venus, becauſe- 
ſhe was Mother of Æneas, from whom Cæſar was deſcended ; yet 
there is a particular Belicacy in calling her Erycina, becauſe /Eneas 
had brought a Statue of that Goddeſs from Sicily to Italy. She had 
a Number of Women coſecrated to her in her Temple upon Mount 
Eryx in Sicily, who enriched her Treaſury by mann 

AN. 

36. Reſpicis.] When the Gods turned their Eyes towards their 
Worſhippers, it was a Sign of their Favour and Protection, as the 
contrary, of their Anger and Diſpleaſure. Thus Mercury was 
called Malevolus, or Malign, becauſe. two Statues, which were 
erected to him in the Merchant's Street at Rome, were placed in 
ſuch a manner, as that they did not look. towards any of the 
Shops. | 1 | Cad. DAc. 

Aufor.] Romulus, the Founder of the Roman Empire, was 

the Son of Mars, from whence the God is here called: Aucror. 
Theſe two Pictures of Mars and Venus are perfectly beautiful, if 
we view them ſeparately; yet their Beauties will appear more 


ſtrongly, when they are ſet in Oppoſition to each other. Sax, 


16 Q. Hoxari Fracct Carminum Lib. f. 


Heu! nimis longo ſatiate ludo, 
Quem juvat clamor, galezque leves, 
Acer & Marſi peditis cruentum 
Vultus in hoſtem: 40 
Sive mutata juvenem ſigurà, 
Ales in terris imitaris, almæ 
Filius Maiæ, patiens vocari 
Czſaris ultor. 
Serus in cœlum redeas, diaque 45 
Lzetus interſis populo Quirini ; 
Neve te noſtris vitiis iniquum 
| Ocyor aura 
Tollat. Hic magnos potits triumphos, 
Hic ames dici pater, atque princeps ; 50 
Neu finas Medos equitare inultos, 
Te duce, Cæſar. 


CARMEN 


37. Ludo.) The civil Wars between Cæſar and Pompey are 
called in another Ode, The Sport of Fortune, Ludum Fortune, 
Lycophron improving upon this Image of Horace, deſcribes Mars, 
cruentis paſtum prelits, Carnage and Blood are the Diverſion and 
Food of the God of War. SAN, 

39. Marfi peditis.] The uſual Reading has been Mauri, but 
the Africans were never remarkable for their Courage, On 
the contrary, the Marſi were the beſt Infantry in the Roman Ar- 
mies. From whence came the Proverb, Negue de Marſis, neque 
fine Marfis triumphum agi poſſe, We can neither triumph over 
the Marſi, nor without them. LE FEVR E, BENTLEY, SAN. 

41. Juvenem.] Salluft calls E Cæſar, Adoleſcentulus, when 
he was thirty-ſix Years old; the ſame Age in which Horace here 
calls Auguſtus Jud enem. In a Medal of the Emperor Commodus, 
he is ſtiled Juvenis at the Age of thirty-five ; and Varro divides 
the Age of Man in almoſt the ſame manner, Puer to fifteen, A. 
doleſcens to thirty, and Fuveris to five-and-forty, He tells us, 
this laſt Word is derived from Fuware, as if this Age were capable 
of rendering the moſt confiderable Services to the Republic, Sa N. 

As the Word Youth has a very different Acceptation, the 
Tranſlator was obliged to change it for a Phraſe, which may per- 


haps better expreſs the Age of Auguſtus, and the Senſe of Horace. 
44. Ceſaris 


A 
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Parent of Rome, amid the Rage of Fight 

Sated with Scenes of Blood, thy fierce Delight! 

Hither at length thine Aſpect gracious bend, 

And, powerful, thy neglected Race defend: 

Or Thou, fair Maia's winged Son, appear, 

And mortal Shape, in Prime of Manhood, wear; 

Declar'd the Guardian of th' imperial State, 

Divine Avenger of great Cæſar's Fate: 

Oh! late return to Heav'n, and may thy Reign 

Wich lengthen'd Bleſſings fill thy wide Demaine; 

Nor let thy People's Crimes provoke thy Flight, 

On Air ſwift-riſing to the Realms of Light. 

Great Prince and Father of the State, receive 

The nobleſt Triumphs, which thy Rome can give; 

Nor let the Parthian, with unpuniſh'd Pride, 

Beyond his Bounds, O Cæſar, dare to ride. 6 
| DE 


44+ Cæſaris ultor.] This riſes very naturally from the Speech 
of Auguſtus to the . ; beſides, he loved to be called the Re- 
venger of Cæſar. ; Sax. 

45. Serus in cœlum redeat.] This Expreſſion is tender and no- 
ble. It is particularly happy, ſince it may be equally applied to 
Mercury, who was to return to Heaven, as to his native Country, 
and to Auguſtus, who being a Deſcendant of Venus, might be 
ſuppoſed to have come from Heaven. Dac. 

49. Magnos triumphos.] Avguſtus, in the Month of Auguſt 
725, had triumphed three Days. The firſt for the Defeat of the 
Pannonians and Dalmatii; the ſecond for the Battle of Actium; 
the laſt for the Reduction of Egypt. Dac. 

50. Pater. ] Some Medals of Auguſtus call him Pater, and ſome 
Pater Patriæ, and probably theſe were very different Titles. Per- 
haps Pater alone, might ſignify Pater Imperii Romani, or Pater 
Orbis, as Ovid calls Auguſtus. | SAN. 

1 Ten Days before Octavius obtained the Surname of 
Auguſtus, the Senate had given him the Title of Prince, and with 


it the Government of the Republic for ten Years, Many before 
Him had been called Princes of the Senate, but no Perſon had 
ever been ſtyled Prince, as if he alone were Prince of the Republic 
and the Roman People; or, as Pliny expreſſeth it, 3 

, San, 


51, Medot. 
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51. Medos.] The Parthians are called Medes and Perfians, . 
theſe three Monarchies were united. The Poet mentions them M/*'”E 
ſecond time, not only to animate Auguſtus to revenge the Death of phied 
Craſſus, but alſo as a Reaſon to engage him to hold the Govern.M'® t! 


ment of the Republic, which ſufficiently appears to be the Deſign that 
of the Ode, . CAU. SAX, 


The Art, with which the laſt Strophes of this Ode are wrought, 
is very remarkable. When the Poet hath introduced Mercury un- 
der the Character of Auguſtus, he has made it ſo difficult to di. 


ſtinguiſiſ 7 

CARMEN III. Ap navem Qua ViRGilivs C 
VEHEBATUR ATHENAS PROFICISCENS, 

IC te Diva potens Cypri, HB 

Sic fratres Helenæ, lucida ſidera, a 


Ventorümque regat pater, 
Obſtrictis aliis, præter Iapyga, 8 | 
Navis 


We may look upon this Ode as the laſt Farewel of Horace to 
Virgil, when that Poet went to finiſh his Eneid at Athens. The 
firſt eight Lines are extremely ſoft and tender. From thence the 
Poet, inſpired by his Affection for his Friend, ſtarts away, with a 
truly Pindaric Spirit, to a Deſcription of all the Terrours and Dan- 
gers of the Ocean, as if he were alarmed at Sight of the Veſſel in 
which he fancies Virgil was expoſed to all the Hazards of the Deep. 
He deteſts Navigation; He thinks it a Violation of the Laws of 
Nature; an impious Defiance of the Will and Power of the Gods. 
In the Remainder of the Ode, with a noble moral Spirit, He con- 
demns in general the daring Impiety of Mankind, as if he ſaw it 
riſe from the ſame Principle, wbich inſpired their firſt Attempts 
upon the Ocean. Thus we ſee how regular and ſtrongly connected 
were the ancient Pindarie Poems. 

Virgil went to Athens in the Vear of Rome 735, which fixes 
the Date of this Ode. $49 | r Ftv. SAN. 

I, Sic te.] It was cuſtomary among the Poets, when they aſked 
a Favour, to add their beſt Wiſhes for a Bleſſing on the _— 

; 4 Whole 
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ſtinguiſn them, that all the Flattery and Adoration are equally 
plied to the Prince, as to the God, until he openly names Cel 
in the laſt Line. He has choſen Mercury to repreſent Auguſtus, as 
that God was, by his whole Character, a Lover of Mankind, and 
willingly employed on all Meſſages to them of Mercy and Benefi- 
cence, Nor does he leſs reſemble Auguſtus in the Arts of Perſua - 
fon, by which that Prince had reconciled all the various Factions 
of Rome, and equally endeared himſelf to all Parties, Superis de- 
erum gratus & imis, 


us One III. To THz SHIP ix WHICH VIRGIL 
4 - SAILED TO ATHENS, 


O may the Cyprian Queen divine, 
And the Twin-Stars with ſaving Luftre ſhine 
So may the Father of the Wind 
All but the Weſtern Gales propitious bind, 


avis As 


e to whoſe Friendſhip they ſolicited, The Poet, in the Language of 
The Poetry, here addreſſes his Vows to the Veſſel, and wiſhes her an 
the happy Voyage, as if ſhe were ſenſible of his Affection. | 


th a LAMBINUS, SAN. 
Jan- Diva yoo Cypri.] Venus was invcked by Mariners, not only 
in becauſe ſhe ſprung from the Ocean, but becauſe her Star was uſeful 
eep. to Navigation. * Cu. 
of 2. Lucida ſidera. ] Lucida here ſignifies ſaluteria ; for Light, a- 
ods, mong the Greeks and Latins, is frequently taken for Safety. Dac. 
on- 3. Ventorum pater. ] The Winds appear in the Mythology as a 
v it kind of little wiaged Genii, mutinous and unquiet, who take Plea- 


pts fure in diſturbing the Univerſe, They firſt opened a Paſſage for the 
ted Seas into the Middle of the Earth; they divided a Number of 
Iſlands from the Continent, and cauſed a thouſand other Ravages in 


xes Nature. To prevent theſe Diſorders for the future, they were 
N. confined, and had a King appointed to govern them, who had ever 
ced atterwards a large Shate in all poetical Adventures, either by raiſing 
In, or calming the Ocean, Even the Queen of the Gods did not diſ- 


ole dain to implore his Aſſiſtance, and we may ſay, that this Mo- 
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Navis, quæ tibi creditum 
Debes Virgilium; finibus Atticis 
Reddas incolumem, precor, 
Et ſerves animæ dimidium meæ. 
Illi robur & æs triplex 
Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 
Commiſit pelago ratem | 
Primus, nec timuit præcipitem Africum 
Decertantem Aquilonibus, | 
Nec triſtes Hyadas, nec rabiem Noti; 
Quo non arbiter Adriæ 15 
Major, tollere, ſeu ponere vult freta. 
uem mortis timuit gradum, 
Qui fixis oculis monſtra natantia, 
Qui vidit mare turgidum, & 
Infames ſcopulos Acroceraunia ? 20 
Ne- 


narch had the Honour of opening the great Action of the — 
AN. 
7. Reddas incolumem.] Virgil is here conſidered as a Pledge in- 
truſted to the Ship, and there is an eaſy, beautiful Exactneſs in the 
Terms creditum, debes, reddas, incolumem. | 
9. Robur.)] The Poet here paſſes to the ſecond Part of the Ode, 
and his Tranfition is ſtrongly marked by the Difference of his Style, 
which becomes more bold and elevated, as the Cadences are more 


ſonorous and magnificent. SAN. 
12. Primus. ] It is an idle Curioſity to inquire, who was the firſt 


Sailor, ſince it is very probable, Navigation was known in the 
earlieſt Ages of the World, Jaſon has been thought the Inventor 
of it, becauſe before his Time the Greeks and Phcanicians failed 
in round Ships. He built the Argo, which, in the Phoenician 
Language fgnifies a long Veſſel. | Dae. 
The learned Editor of Virgil's Georgics believes, that an Alder- 
Tree, grown hollow with Age, and falling into the River on which 
it was planted (for this Tree delights in a moiſt Soil, and Banks 
ef Rivers) gave the firſt Hint towards Navigation. | 
Tunc alnos primum fluvii ſenſere cavatas. Georg. Lib. 1. 
14. Hyadas.] Are a Conſtellation, in the Head of the Bull, 
whoſe Riſing and Setting is frequently attended by Rain, from 
whence the Poet calls them Tri/tes, 
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As you, dear Veſſel, ſafe reſtore 
Th' intruſted Pledge to the Athenian Shore, 
And of my Soul the Partner ſave, 
My much-lov'd Virgil from the raging Wave. 
Or Oak, or Braſs with triple Fold 
That hardy Mortal's daring Breaſt enroll' d, 
Who firſt, to the wild Ocean's Rage, 
Launch'd the frail Bark, and heard the Winds engage 
Tempeſtuous, when the South deſcends 
Precipitate, and with the North contends; 
Nor fear'd the Stars portending Rain, 
Nor the loud Tyrant of the Weſtern Main, 
Of Power ſupreme the Storm to raiſe, 
Or calmer ſmooth the Surface of the Seas. 
What various Forms of Death could fright 
The Man, who view'd with fix'd, unſhaken Sight, 
The floating Monſters, Waves enflam'd, 
And Rocks, for ſhipwreck'd Fleets, ill-fam'd ? 
Jove 
15. Quo non arbiter Adriæ.] The Adriatic is here put for the 
Ocean in general, fince that Sea lies open, not to the South- Weſt 


Wind, but to the Eaſt-South-Eaſt, called by the Latins Pulturnus, 
ToRR, 
18. Fixis oculis.] This ſeems to have been the Reading of the 
great Dryden, when he tranſlated it with fledfaſt Sight, Doctor 
Bentley hath ſufficiently expoſed the uſual Reading ſiccis oculis 
Mr. Cunningham propoſed the Correction, and Mr, Sanadon has 
received it into his Edition. 
A learned Editor of Horace, the Reverend Mr. Jones, hath cho- 
ſen the common Reading, ſiccis oculis; and happily ſupports it by 
a Paſſage in Milton: 


S'ght ſo deform, what Heart of Rock could long 
| Dry-eyed behold ? 


20. Acroceraunia. ] The Poet, with a very delicate Flattery, calls 
theſe Rocks Infemous, becauſe Auguſtus very narrowly eſcaped be- 
ing ſhipwrecked on them, when he returned from the Battle of 
Actium. Repetit Italiam tempeſtate in trajectu bis conflitatus : 
primo inter promontoria Peloponnefs atque Ætoliæ : rurſus circa + 
montes Ceraunios—navis in qua vebebatur, fuſis armamentis & gu- 
bernaculo diſfracto. Sueton. in Vita Auguſit, I 


22 Q. HorarTi Fracci CarRminuM 
Nequicquam Deus abſcidit 
Prudens Oceano diſſociabili 
Terras, ſi tamen impiæ 
Non tangenda rates tranſiliunt vada. 
Audax omnia perpeti | 25 
Gens humana ruit per vetitum & nefas. | 
Audax Tapeti genus 
Ignem fraude mala gentibus intulit, 
Poſt ignem ztherea domo 
Subductum, macies, & nova febrium 30 


TPerris incubuit cohors, 


Semotique priùs tarda neceſſitas 

Lethi corripuit gradum, 
Expertus vacuum Dædalus acra 

Pennis non homini datis.. 35 
Perrupit Acheronta Herculeus labor. 

Nil mortalibus arduum eſt. 

Ccelum ipſum petimus ftultitia z neque 

Per noſtrum patimur ſcelus 

Iracunda Jovem ponere fulmina. 40 


CaRMEN 


22. Diſſociabili.] Rude, unfociable, unfit for Commerce or the 
Life of Man. In vain has God divided the Realms of Earth, by 
this untractable Element, if, &c,-Livy bas uſed inſociabilis in 
almoſt the ſame Senſe, : SAN, 

25. Audax.] Here the third Part of the Ode begins, and riſes 
naturally from the ſecond, as accounting for the Boldneſs and Im- 
piety of Navigation by the Daring of Mankind in general. SAN, 

26. Vetitum & nefas.) Hamelius and Mr. Sanadon have added 
the Conjunction upon Authority of an antient Manuſcript. 
They, who read vetitum nefas, give a cold and uſeleſs Epithet to ne- 
Fas, ſince all Wickedneſs is forbidden. The Poet divides into two 
Claſſes all Sorts of Crimes; thoſe forbidden by human Laws, ve- 
titum, and thoſe by the Laws of Nature, nefas. 

28. Fraude mald.] The Romans uſed the Expreflions dolus be- 
nus, and malus ; Fraus bona and mala, eſpecially when uſed againſt 
an Enemy, or a Robber, Yet perhaps unhappy Fraud may ſuffici- 
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Jove has the Realms of Earth in vain 
Divided by th' inhabitable Main, 
If >hips profane, with fearleſs Pride, 
Bound o'er th' inviolable Tide. 
No Laws, or human or di-ire, 
Can the preſumptuous Race of Man confine. 
Thus from the Sun's ethereal Beam 
When bold Prometheus ſtole th' enlivening Flame, 
Of Fevers dire a ghaſtly Brood, 
Till then uoknown, th* unhappy Fraud purſued ; 
On Earth their Horrours baleful ſpread, 
And the pale Monarch of the Dead, 
Till then flow-moving to his Prey, 
Precipitately rapid ſwept his Way. 
Thus did the venturous Cretan dare 
To tempt, with impious Wings, the Void of Air; 
Through Hell Alcides urg'd his Courſe ; | 
No Work too high for Man's audacious Force. 
Our Folly would attempt the Skies, 
And with gigantic Boldneſs impious riſe ; 
Nor Jove, provok'd by mortal Pride, 
Can lay his angry Thunderbolts aſide. 


Ove 


ently expreſs the Senſe of the Poet. A Fraud, which in its Conſe- 
quences ſhall prove ruinous and deſtructive. Thus Heſiod makes 
Jupiter ſay to Prometheus, You ſeem very bappy in hawing ſtolen 
this Fire from Heaven, but this Theft ſhall prove fatal to You and to 
ur Poſterity. 
| 85 2. — 9 prizs.] Mr. Dacier obſerves, that the Poet ſeems 
to have made the Motion of Death more flow in this Line, that 
he might give him Swiftneſs and Rapidity in the next; a Beauty 
which the Tranſlator hath endeavoured to preſerve. a 
38. Cælum ipſum petimus.] In Alluſion to the Fable of the Gi- 


ants, 
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OLVIT UR acris hyems grata vice Veris, & Fa- 
voni, 5 

Trahuntque ficcas machinæ carinas; 

Ac neque jam ſtabulis gaudet pecus, aut arator igni; 
Nec prata canis albicant pruinis. 

Jam Cytherea choros ducit Venus, imminente Luna, 
Junctæque Nymphis Gratiæ decentes 6 

Alterno terram quatiunt pede, dum graves Cyclopum 
Valcanus ardens urit officinas. 


Nunc 


Although the Subject of this Ode be very common, yet there is 
nothing common in the Manner, in which Horace hath treated it, 
A certain Gaiety of Spirit, under an Air of Seriouſneſs, forms its 
peculiar Character. Even the View of Death at the End of it, is 
a ſtrong, Epicurean Reaſon for living as chearfully as we can. By 
the Deſcriptions of Flowers, Groves, and the Feſtivals of Venus, 
Faunus, and Death, which were celebrated in Spring, the Ode ap - 
pears to have been written in the Beginning of April, but in what 
Year is uncertain. It is the only one of this Form remaining to 
us, » 0 Da C. SA N. 

Verſ. 2. Trabuntque ficcas.] This Line has an unuſual Hard- 
neſs of Expreſſion, nor indeed is the Image very agreeable to the 
joyous Company of Venus, Zephyrs, Nymphs, and Graces. How- 
ever, we know by it, that the Antients uſed to draw their Ships 
en Shore during Winter. SAN, 

5. Jam Cytherea choros.] The Poet here deſcribes the Feaſts of 
Venus, which were celebrated by young Women with Dances and 
Hymns in Honour of the Goddeſs. They began on the firſt of 
April, at the Riſing of the Moon, imminente luna, and continued 
three Nights ſucceſſively, An unknown, ancient Author has thus 
deſcribed them, 

Jam tribus choros videres 
Feriatos noctibus 
* inter catervas 
re per ſaltus tuos, 
Floreas inter eoronas, 
Myrteas inter caſas, SAN, 


Ons IV. To SEesT1vs. 


O more the Plowman loves his Fire, 
No more the lowing Herds their Stalls deſire, 

While Earth her richeſt Verdure yields, 

Nor hoary Froſts now whiten o'er the Fields. 
Now joyous through the verdant Meads, 

Beneath the riſing Moon, fair Venus leads 
Her various Dance, zud with her Train 

Of Nymphs and modeſt Graces treads the Plain, 
While Vulcan's glowing Breath inſpires 


The toilſome Forge, and blows up all its Fires. 
Now 


Full three Nights, in joyous Vein, 
Might you ſee the choral Train, 

Hand in Hand promiſcuous rove 
"Through thy Love-devoted Grove, 
Crown'd with roſy-breathing Flowers, 
Under Myrtle-woven Bowers. D. 

6. Cratiæ decentes.] The Graces were the moſt amiable Divi- 
nities of the Heathen Mythology, and the Source of all that is 
pleaſing in Nature, The Poet calls them decentes for that Modeſty 
and Reſerve, with which they behaved themſelves in theſe Aſſem- 
lies. SAN. 

The Nymphs are thus numbered by the Author already quoted, 

Ruris Bic erunt puellæ, 

Et puelle fontium, 
Quegue ſylvas, quague lucos, 
gegue montes incolunt, | 

Here ſhall meet the blooming Maids 
Of the Valleys and the Glades; 
And-the Nymphs, who haunt the Fountains, | 
And the Foreſts, and the Mountains, D. | 

7. Graves officinas.] We have here a very pretty Oppoſition be 
tween the Characters of Venus and Vulcan; the gay Delights of 
the Wife, and the laborious Employment of the Huſband ; who is 
here deſcribed working in Spring, that He might forge Thunder- 
bolts enough for Jupiter to throw in Summer. RoveLLIivs. Dac, 


Vor. I. 8 9. Nunc 


i 
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Carmen IV. Ap SesTruM. 


OLVITUR acris hyems grata viceVeris, & Fa- 
voni, | \ | 

Trahüntque ficcas machine carinas ; 

Ac neque jam ſtabulis gaudet pecus, aut arator igni; 
Nec prata canis albicant pruinis. 

Jam Cytherea choros ducit Venus, imminente Luna, 
Junctæque Nymphis Gratiz decentes 6 

Alterno terram quatiunt pede, dum graves Cyclopum 
Vulcanus ardens urit officinas, - 


Nunc 


Although the Subject of this Ode be very common, yet there is 
nothing common in the Manner, in which Horace hath treated it. 
A certain Gaiety of Spirit, under an Air of Seriouſneſs, forms its 
peculiar Character. Even the View of Death at the End of it, is 
a ſtrong, Epicurean Reaſon for living as chearfully as we can. By 
the Deſcriptions of Flowers, Groves, and the Feſtivals of Venus, 
Faunus, and Death, which were celebrated in Spring, the Ode ap - 
pears to have been written in the Beginning of April, but in what 
Year is uncertain. It is the only one of this Form remaining to 
us, . e | Dac. SAN. 

Verſ. 2. Trahuntque ficcas. ] This Line has an unuſual Hard- 
neſs of Expreſſion, nor indeed is the Image very agreeable to the 
joyous Company of Venus, Zephyrs, Nymphs, and Graces. How- 
ever, we know by it, that the Antients uſed to draw their Ships 
on Shore during Winter, SAN, 

5. Jam Cytherea choros.] The Poet here deſcribes the Feaſts of 
Venus, which were celebrated by young Women with Dances and 
Hymns in Honour of the Goddeſs. 
April, at the Riſing of the Moon, imminente luna, and continued 
three Nights ſucceſſively. An unknown, ancient Author has thus 
deſcribed them, - ' $1 ER 5 

Jam tribus choros videres / 
Feriatos noctibus | ; 
Congreges inter catervas 
re per ſaltus tuos, 
Floreas inter eorongs, 
Myrteas inter caſas. 


SAN, 


They began on the firſt of 
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Op IV. To StesT1vs. 


YO more the Plowman loves his Fire, 
No more the lowing Herds their Stalls deſire, 
While Earth her richeſt Verdure yields, 
Nor hoary Froſts now whiten o'er the Fields. 
Now joyous through the verdant Meads, 
Beneath the riſing Moon, fair Venus leads 
Her vatious Dance, ud with her Train 
Of Nymphs and modeſt Graces-treads the Plain, 
While Vulcan's glowing Breath inſpires 


The toilſome Forge, and blows up all its Fires, 
TY | Now 


Full three Nights, in joyous Vein, 
Might you fee the choral Train, 

Hand in Hand promiſcuous rove 
Through thy Love-devoted Grove, 
Crown'd with roſy-breathing Flowers, 
Under Myrtle-woven Bowers, D. 

6. Cratiæ decentes.] The Graces were the moſt amiable Divi- 
nities of the Heathen Mythology, and the Source of all that is 
pleafing in Nature, The Poet calls them decentes for that Modeſty 
and Reſerve, with which they behaved themſelves in theſe Aſſem- 
blies, SAN. 

The Nymphs are thus numbered by the Author already quoted, 

Ruris Lic erunt puellæ, 

Et puellæ fontium, 

Quæque ſylvas, quæque lucos, 

uegue montes incolunt. | 

Here ſhall meet the blooming Maids 
Of the Valleys and the Glades 
And the Nymphs, who haunt the Fountains, 
And the Foreſts, and the Mountains. D. 

7. Graves officinas.] We have here a very pretty Oppoſition be- 
tween the Characters of Venus and Vulcan; the gay Delights of 
the Wife, and the laborious Employment of the Huſband ; who is 
here deſcribed working in Spring, that He might forge Thunder- 
bolts enough for Jupiter to throw in Summer. RovELLIivs. Dac, 


Vor, I, -- 9. Nunc 


26 Q. Horarn Fracci Carminum Lib. 1. 


Nunc decet aut viridi nitidum caput impedire myrto, 
Aut flore, terrz quem ferunt ſolutz. 10 

Nunc & in umbroſis Fauno decet immolare lucis, 
Seu poſcat agna, five malit hœdo. 

Pallida mors æquo pulſat pede pauperum tabernas, 
Regumque turres, O beate Seſti, 

Vitæ ſumma brevis ſpem nos vetat inchoare longam, 15 
Jam te premet nox, fabulzque Manes, 

Et domus exilis Plutonia ; quo ſimul mearis, 
Nec regna vini ſortiere talis, 

Nec tenerum Lycidam mirabere, quo calet juventus 
Nunc omais, & mox virgines tepebunt. 


CARMEN 


9. Nunc decet.] Theſe two Verſes continue the Deſcription of 
the Feaſts of Venus ; for Flowers, and particularly Myrtle, were 
conſecrated to that Goddeſs. 
Cras Amorum copulatrix 
Inter umbras arborum 
Implicat caſas virentes 
E flagello myrteo, 
Ipſa 11 Diva lucos 


Ju t ire myrteos. 


Lo! the Queen of pleaſing Pains 

Linking Loves in mutual Chains, 

Wreathes, the Myrtle Bowers between, 

Cottages of living Green, 

And commands her Virgins gay 

Through the mazy Groves to ſtray. D 


11. Nunc & in umbroſis.] The Feaſts of Faunus were celebrated 
the eleventh, thirteenth, and fifteenth of February, when the Cattle 
were turned out of their Winter-Stables, and Sacrifices were of- 
fered to this God for their Preſervation, Dac, 
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Now crown'd with Myrtle, or the Flowers, 
Which the glad Earth from her free Boſom pours, 
We'll offer, in the ſhady Grove, | 
Or Lamb, or Kid, as Pan ſhall beſt approve. 
With equal Pace, impartial Fate 
Knocks at the Palace, as the Cottage Gate, 
Nor ſhould our Sum of Life extend 
Our growing Hopes beyond their deſtin'd End. 
When funk to Pluto's ſhadowy Coaſts, 
Oppreſs'd with Darkneſs, and the fabled Ghoſts, 
No more the Dice ſhall there aſſign 
To thee, the jovial Monarchy of Wine 
No more ſhall you the Fair admire, 
The Virgin's Envy, and the Youth's Deſire. 


13. Pallida mors,] This Deſcription of Death, immediately 
after the Gaiety of Spring, and the Feaſts of Pan, may ſeem, at 
firſt View, a little too ſerious, if not unnatural ; yet it will appear 
perfectly beautiful and eaſy, when we conſider, that the mortuary 
Feſtivals, in which Sacrifices were offered to Death, were cele- 
brated immediately after thoſe of Pan. They continued five Days, 
and are mentioned here by the Poet, to convince us, in Epicurean 
Spirit, that the near Approach of Death ought to engage us to pur- 
ſue the Pleaſures of Life. As, in the Roman Calendar, the Mor- 
tuary Feſtival followed the Feaſts of Faunus, ſo ſhall Death our 
Days of Mirth, | Dae. 

15. Vitæ ſumma brevit.] A Metaphor taken from Numbers. 
Let us reckon the Moments, Hours, Days, Months, and Years 
of Life, and how inconſiderable is the Sum total? Dac. 

18, Nec regna vini.] The Reader may find a large Account of 
the Cuſtoms — by the Romans at their Entertainments, in 
the Notes on the ſeventh Ode of the ſecond Book. 
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CARMEN V. AD PYVRRHAM. 


UIS multa gracilis te puer in rola 
Perfuſus liquidis urget odoribus 
Grato, Pyrrha, ſub antro ? 
Cui flavam religas comam, 
Simplex munditiis ? Heu, quoties fidem 3 
Mutatoſque Deos flebit, & aſpera 
Nigris æquora ventis 
Emirabitur inſolens, 
Qui nunc te fruitur credulus aurea ; 
Qui ſemper vacuam, ſemper amabilem 10 
Sperat, neſcius auræ 
Fallacis ! miſeri, quibus 
Intentata nites. Me tabula ſacer 
Votiva paries indicat uvida 
Suſpendiſſe potenti 15 
Veliimenta maris Deo, 


CARMEN 


In the two firſt Editions of this Work, the Tranſlation of this 
Ode was taken from Milton. The Merit of it hath been much 
diſputed ; but ſurely Milton only could preſerve the Spirit of Ho- 
race in almoſt a verbal Tranſlation, The Deſign of this Work 


does not require ſo much Exactneſs, becauſe the Notes may explain 


the Difficulties, or more largely endeavour to expreſs the Beauties 

of the Original, where the Tranſlation fails. 
Theſe little Odes are better Proofs of the Manner and Genius of 
our Author, than thoſe, which have a real Greatneſs in the Sub- 
ject, capable of raiſing the Soul of a Poet. There is in this Ode 
only one Thought, and that extremely ſimple and natural; yet 
the Expreſſions are ſo beautiful, and the Words ſo happily choſen, 
that we may be bold to ſay there is not a more finiſhed Piece a- 
mong his Works. Dac, 
Ver, 1. Puer.] The Romans uſed this Word, without regard 
to any particular Age, It was only a Word of Tenderneſs. As I 
5 Virgi 7 
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Ove V. To PyRRHA. 


W {TILE liquid Odours round him breathe, 
What Youth, the roſy Bower beneath, 
Now courts thee to be kind ? 

Pyrrha, for whoſe unwary Heart 

Do you, thus dreſt with careleſs Art, 
Your yellow Treſſes bind? 


How often ſhall th* unpractis'd Youth 


Of alter'd Gods, and injur'd Truth 


With Tears, alas ! complain ? 
How ſoon behold with wondering Eyes 
The blackning Winds tempeſtuous riſe, 
And ſcowl along the Maia ? 


While by his eaſy Faith betray'd, 
He now enjoys thee, golden Maid, 
Thus amiable and kind ; 
He fondly hopes that you ſhall prove 
Thus ever vacant to his Love, 
Nor heeds the faithleſs Wind. 


Unhappy They, to whom untry'd, 

You ſhine, alas ! in Beauty's Pride; 
While I, now ſafe on Shore, 

Will conſecrate the pictur' d Storm, 

And all my grateful Vows perform 
To Neptune's ſaving Power. 


Virgil, Ne pueri ! ne tanta animis aſſueſcite bella, where he - 5 


of Cæſar and Pompey, 


C 3 12. Miſeri 


Ope 
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12. Miſeri quibus intentata nites.] This Paſſage muſt be explain 
ed in View to the Metaphor, which Horace continues to the End 
of the Ode, and nitere is to be applied equally to the Beauty of 
Pyrrha, and to the Ocean. Dac. 

13. Ne tabula ſacer,] When the Poet tells us, that he was ſhips 
wrecked in his Paſſion for Pyrrha, he alludes to a Cuſtom among 
the Romans of offering ſome votive Tablet or Picture to the God, 


by 


CARMEN VI. Ap Marcum VIPsANIUM 
AGRIPPAM. 


CRIBERIS Vario fortis & hoſtium 
Victor, Me5nit carminis alite, 
Quam rem cumque ferox navibus, aut equis 
Miles te duce geſſerit. 7 
Nos, 


Agrippa probably had reproached our Poet for never mention- 
ing Him in his Verſes, and his Excuſes are made in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to become a bold and delicate Flattery, Mr. Sanadon 
thinks, that he defigned to juſtify his Silence with regard to other 
great Men, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the late Wars; 
that Octavius is only named, as if, through profound Reſpect, he 
only dared to name him; that we have but the Out Lines of A- 
grippa's Character, for it demands nothing leſs than a ſecond Ho- 
mer to paint him in his full Dignity ; that the other Generals are 
repreſented, as it were, in a Groupe, under allegorical Perſonages, 
choſen among the Heroes of the Trojan War; and that except 
we view the Ode in this Light, it will appear a confuſed Medley 
of Praiſes, without Coherence or Beauty. Thus the Panegyric of 
Agrippa is followed by that of Achilles and Ulyſſes ; next is repre- 
ſented the Ruin of the Houſe of Pelops: Octavius then makes his 
Appearance: Agrippa returns a ſecond Time, and Mars, Merion 
and Diomed cloſe the military Proceſſion, Allegory alone, — 

$ 
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by whoſe Power they thought themſelves preſerved. In theſe Pic- 
tures the Storm, and Circumſtances of their Eſcape, were repre- 
ſented ; and ruined Mariners frequently carried them to excite Com- 
paſſion and Charity, at the ſame time deſcribing in Songs the Par- 
ticulars of their Story, ToRR, 


15. Potenti Deo.) Powerful to ſave, Tranſlated by Milton, the 
ſtern God of Sen, ] Gs . : 


_ — 
by 


— 


Oo VI. To Acnirra. 


ARI Us, who ſoars with Homer's Wing, 
Shall brave Agrippa's Conqueſts ſing, 
Whate' er, inſpir'd by his Command, 
The Soldier dar'd on Sea or Land. 
But 


this ingenious Critic, can eollect into one Point of View ſo many 
different and diſtant Parts, However, we ſhall find, that he has 
puſhed his allegorical Scheme a little too far, and that it is not 
neceſſary to hazard all his Conjectures, and Applications of Hi- 
ſtory, oo 
ORavius having ſhut the Temple of Janus, and triumphed three 
Days, received divine Honours by a Decree of the Senate, from 
whence we may fix the Date of this Ode in the Year 725. 

Verſ. 2. Mæonii carminis alite.] Poets were frequently com- 
pared to Swans, from their being ſacred to Apollo, and from a vul- 
gar Errour of their ſinging, Horace often uſes the Compariſon, 
Multa Dircaum levat aura cycnum. Album mutor in alitem, It 
may be worth obſerving, that the learned and ingenious Doctor At- 
terbury read æmulo. 

3. Navibus.] Agrippa gained the Victory in two Sea-fights. 
The firſt againſt Pompey's Lieutenants, the ſecond againſt Pompey 
himſelf, beſides the Share he had in the Battle of Actium. 


2 4 6. Pell dæ. 
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Nos, Agrippa, neque hc dicere, nec gravem 5 
Pelidæ ſtomachum cedere neſcii, 
Nec curſus duplicis per mare Ulyſſei, 

Nec ſævam Pelopis domum 

Conamur, tenues grandia: dum pudor, 
Imbelliſque lyræ Mufa potens vetat 10 
Landes egregii Cæſaris, & tuas 
Culpa deterere ingeni. 
Quis Martem tunica tectum adamantina 
Digne ſcripſerit ? aut pulvere Troico 
Nigrum Merionen ? aut ope Palladis 15 
Tydiden ſuperis parem ? | | 
Nos 

6. Pelidæ. ] Aſinius Pollio, according to Mr. Sanadon's Alle- 
gory, is repreſented under the Perſon of the inexorable Achilles, 
He had rendered himſelf formidable to Octavius, by ſternly refuſ- 
ing to join with him in the Civil Wars, and by that Refuſal had 
probably ſuſpended the Fate of Antony. The Reader may find his 
Character in the Notes on the fifteenth Ode of this Book, and in 
the firſt Ode of the ſecond Book. 

7. Duplicis.] This Epithet has been uſually underſtood, as if 
Horace deſigned to expres the moAurporrog and motpnri; in Ho- 
mer's Character of Ulyſſes, Which Words, according to Mr. Sa- 
nadon, fignify a Man who hath 2 a Variety of Adventures, 
32 wverſotus eft per mull iplicem diſſimilemgue Fortunam. But du- 
plex will hardly bear the Interpretation do/oſus or 2 ; nor have 
the Latin Authors ever uſed it in that Senſe, uplex pro doloſo 
mon widetur ſatis Latinum—Voss1us, Perhaps the Poet intended 
his appearing, through the whole Odyſſey in two Characters; or, 
if the Expreſſion may be allowed, in a double Character, ſuch as a 
Prince and a Beggar, &c. ; 

Mr. Sanagon, in Support of his allegorical Scheme, applies dul- 
cis VM to Agrippa and Meſſala, who had commanded the Fleets 
of Octavius in the Wars of Sicily and Actium. But, although 
we ſh uld allow duplex Cages to ſignify two Ulyſſes, Agrippa ſeems 
to be, not without Confuſion, introduced in an allegorical Charac- 
ter, when the Poet ſpeaks to him perſonally in the ſame Strophe. 

8. Pel'pis domum.] Ancient dramatic Writers were much oblig- 
ed to the Family of Pelops for the many Fables, with which it ſup- 
plied them; but Horace particularly ſeems to mean the Tragedy of 
Thyeſtes written by Varivs, which Quintilian ſays, might be com- 
pared to any ef the Greciah Stage, In the firſt Strophe Varius is 

"ELL called 
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But we nor tempt with feeble Art 

Achilles' unrelenting Heart, 

Nor ſage Ulyſſes in our Lays 

Purſues his wandring through the Seas, 

Nor ours in 'Tragic Strains to tell 

How Pelops' cruel Offspring fell. 

The Maſe, who rules the peaceful Lyre, 

Fo:bids me boldly to aſpire 

To thine or ſacred Cæſar's Fame, 

And hurt with feeble Song the Theme. 

Who can deſcribe the God of Fight 

In Adamantine Armour bright, 

Or Merion on the Trojan Shore 

With Duſt, how glorious ! cover'd o'er, 

O: Diomed, by Pallas' Aid, 

To warring Gods an Equal made ? | 
But 


called the Rival of Homer, in the ſecond he alone is repreſented 
capable of deſcribing the Anger of Achilles, or the wandering of 
Ulyſſes, in Proof of this Rivalſhip, and of his Succeſs in Epic 
Poetry, Thus far Mr. Sanadon's Allegory ſeems unneceſſary, by 
which he hazardouſly applies the criminal Paſſion of ZEgyithus and 
Clytemneſtta to the Story of Antony and Cleopatra, | 
11. Egregii Ceſaris.| Egregias was a Word always uſed in a re- 
ligious Senſe, and applied to Things ſet apart and conſecrated to the 
Gods; from thence the Title was given to Kings, as if they were 
in a peculiar manner the Favourites of Heaven, Dac. 
13. Murtem.] Mr. Sanadon believes that the three Perſons, de- 
ſigned here under the Characters of Mars, Merion and-Diomed, are 
Statilius Taurus, Marcus Titius, and Mæcenas. But the Poet, 
by comparing Statilius Taurus to the God of War, has given him 
ſuch a Superiority, as mutt have been equally diſagrecable and inju- 
rious both to Mæcenas 2nd Agrippa. Horace might better have 
propurtioned his poetical Flattery, by acknowledging the Divinity 
of Auguſtus in that of Mals; by deſcribing the military Glory of 
Agrippa under the Character of Merion, and giving to Macenas the 
Praite of Wiſdom, by comparing him to Diomed, an Equal even to 
the Gods by the Favour of Minerva, Thus the Allegory appears 
Juſt, and is well maintained, 
Co: 18. Sectis 


34 Q. Hoxarn Face Canmixum Lib. 1. 
Nos cnnvivia, nos prælia virginum 
Sectis in juvenes unguibus acrium 
Cantamus, vacui, five quid urimur, 
Non præter ſolitum leves. 20 


18. Sefis in juvenes.] While the Poet, with his uſual Modeſty, 
diſclaims the warlike Muſe, yet he pleaſantly alludes to the Acti- 
ons of Heroes in the Virgin-Battles, which he ſings. Battles in- 
deed (but not of too much Blood) in which the deſperate Fair-one 

pares 


_ 
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CARMEN VII. Ap MunaTtiun Praxncum. 


AUDABUNT alii claram Rhodon, aut Mi- 
tylenen, 
Aut Epheſum, bimariſve Corinthi 
Meenia, vel Baccho Thebas, vel Apolline Delphos, 
Inſignes, aut Theſſala Tempe. 
Sunt, quibus unum opus eſt intactæ Palladis arces 5 
Carmine perpetuo celebrare, & 


Undique 
Tranſlated by Dr. Dunx1N. 

This Ode is properly only a Fragment, and Mr. Dacier ſuſpected 
with Reaſon, that it wanted ſome Lines to render it perfect. After 
a long and pompous Deſcription of all the fineſt Cities and Coun- 
tries of Greece, we could little expect to ſee the Poet give the Pre- 
ference to his Seat at Tibur, in a light imperfe& Deſcription of 
three Lines; or that he ſhould leave his Subject at once, when re- 
ally he was only beginning it. The ancient Grammarians, ſenſible 
of this Defect, have very unhappily endeavoured to find a Remedy 


for it, by joining, to this Fragment, another Ode. Albus ut obſuro, 


Sc. merely becauſe Tibur is mentioned in it, and the Meafures 

are the ſame. | 
In the firſt Ode, the Poet prefers a Village of Italy to all the 
Countries of Greece, and it was probably written in Gratitude to 
Mzcenas, who had given him a Piece of Land there. In the fe- 
cond he writes to a Friend, who was under Apprehenſion of ſome 
public Diſgrace, which he adviſes him to bear with a true Epicu- 
tean Spirit, There are ſome very antieng Manuſcripts which - 
3 vide 
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But whether loving, whether free, ' 

With all our uſual Levity, 

Untaught to raiſe the martial String, 

Of Feaſts, and Virgin Fights we ſing; 

Of Maids, who when bold Love aſſails, 

Fierce in their Anger—pare their Nails. 


pares her Nails, that ſhe may not ſcratch her Lover too ſeverely. 
Crug, 


* 


OpE VII. To MuxarTivs PLAxcus. 


E T other Poets in harmonious Lays, 
Immortal Rhodes or Mitylene praiſe, 

Or Epheſus, or Corinth's towery Pride, 
Girt by the rolling Main on either Side; 
Or Thebes or Delphos, for their Gods renown'd, 
Or Tempe's Plains with flowery Honours crown'd, 

There are, who ſing in everlaſting Strains | 
The Towers, where Wiſdom's Virgia-Goddeſs reigns, 

And 


vide them, with this Title to the ſecond, Exhortatio ad bene - 
vendum ad Plancum; beſides, by uniting them, there will be ſome 
Repetitions, which are not uſual to Horace, Perpetuo carmine and 
perpetuo, uda pomaria and uda tempora. . San, 
5. Palladis arces.) This Reading, inſtead of urbem, is autho- 
riſed by an excellent Manuſcript at Oxford, beſides ſeveral others 
conſulted by Lambinus. The Exprefſion is in itſelf perfectly juſt ; 
for . there were many Deities worſhipped at Athens, yet 
the Citadel was ſolely under the Protection of Minerva. Urbem co- 
lentes Deos, prefidemgue arcis Minervam. Liv. L. 31. C. 30. San, 
We may add to this Criticiſm, that almoſt all Citadels were ſa- 
cred to this Goddeſs, according to Catullus, Diva tenens in ſummits 
urbibus arces, Euſtathius makes the ſame Remark upon a Line of 
Homer, which ſays, that Minerva's Temple was in the Trcjan 

Citadel, 
C 6 7. Undi - 


36 Q. Horari Face CAarminum Lib. 1. 
Undique decerptim fronti præponere olivam. 

Plurimus in Junonis honorem 
Aptum dicit equis Argos, diteſque Mycenas, 

Me nec tam patiens Læcedæmon, 10 
Nec tam I ariſiz percuſſit campus opimæ, 

Quam domus Albunee reſonantis, # 
Et præceps Anio, & Tiburni lucus, & uda 

Mobilibus pomariu rivis. 


* * * * 1 * * 
* * * * * * * * 
Albus ut obſcoro deterget nubila cœlo 15 


Sæpe notus; neque parturit imbres 
Perpetuò 


7. Undigue decerptam fronti præ ponere olivam.] This Reading is 
found in all ancient Manuſcr:pts and Impreſſions, until the Time 
of Eraſmus, who, on his own fingle Authority, ventured to alter 
the Text. The Senſe of Horace is, that the Poets, who wrote in 
Praiſe of Minerva, endeavoured to gain the poetical Crown of O- 
live, even on a Subject, which every Writer had attempted, Ex 
argumento undiguague exhauflo corona m fibt poeticam quærere. Nor 
is this Expreſſion, fræponere oliwam fronti, either hard or uncom- 
mon. Horace himſelt ſays in the ſame Senſe, prætexere frondes; 
and Lucretius, Infignemgue mes capiti petere inde coronam, Cc. 

| BENT. 

Befides, Poets had different Crowns, according to the different 

Subjects, on which they wrote. A Crown of Olive was particu- 


larly given to thoſe, who wrote in Honour of Pallas, or the Cita- 


del of Athens. 


10. Patiens Lacedæmon.] The Poet gives this Epithet to Lace- 
demon for the Severity of her Laws and Diſcipline. Thus Petro- 
nius plcaſantly ſays, Et ego quidem tres plagas Spartana nobilitate 
concoxi ; and Plautus, Laconas imi ſubſellii wires Plagipatidas. 

11. Percuſſit.] The Ancients expreſſed the Actions and Effects 
of our Paſhons by Words, which ſignified ſtriking, as percutere, fe- 
rire, and modern Languages have many Expreſſions of the ſame 

kind. - | Da Co 
132. Nm domus Albunee.) The Source of Rivers and Foun- 
tains was properly the Houſe of the Divin ty, who preſided there, 
Befides, the Towns and Houſes, that had the ſame Name as the 
Rivers or Fountains, on which they were ſituated, were called by 
the Ancients, The Houſes of the Rivers, Thus Horace calls his Houſe 


at 


ama as Wy.) ICY 


nnd Dx | 


a. 


Od. 7. THz Oos or Horace. 37 
And ceaſeleſs toiling court the trite Reward 

Of Olive, pluck'd by every vulgar Bard, 

For Juno's Fame, th' unnumber'd, tuneful Throng 
With rich Mycenz grace their favourite Song, 

And Argos boalt, of pregaant Glebe to feed 

The warlike Horſe, and animate the Breed: 

But me, nor patient Lacedæmon charms, 

Nor fair Lariſſa with ſuch "Tranſport warms, 

As pure Albunea's far-reſounding Source, 

And rapid Anio, headlong in his Courſe, 

Or Tibur, fenced by Groves from ſolar Beams, 
And fruitful Orchats bath'd by ductile Streams. 
1 * - * * 8 © 

„ * * * . * * 


As Notus often, when the Welkin lowers, 
Sweeps off che Clouds, nor teems perpetual Showers, 
So 


at Tibur, The Houſe of Albunea, from its Situation near that Foun- 
tain. Theſe Remarks may make us underfiand a Line in Virgil, 
which has given much Trouble to the Interpreters. The river Ti- 
ber ſays of Rome, | 
Hic mibi magna domus cclfis caput urbibus exit. 
T evill have an Houſe here, ⁊cbicb ſhall be the Capital of the World. 
Dac, 
The Lake of Albunea is much viſited for the ſma!! Iſlands, that 
float on its Surface, The ſame ſort of fulphureous Cuncretions, 
that form theſe little Iſlands, add from time to time to the ſolid Con- 
cretions on the Sides; ſo that but a ſmall Part of the Lake appears 
at preſent, and probably in Time it will be wholly hid. A great 
Way round it, the Earth ſounds hollow under your Feer, which 
ſhews, that you tread only on the Cruft, that covers the Lake, 
This is probably what Horace alludes to, in calling it Domus Al- 
bunee reſonantis, Had it been ſpoken of a running Stream, reſo- 
nantis might have had another Senſe, but as it is faid of a ſtill Lake, 
1 think it can be accounted for no other Way than this, and this 
accounts for it very ſtrongly and fully. Mr. SrENCE's Polymetis, 
15. Albus ut obſcuro.}] The ſecond Ode, which begins here, is 
addreſſed to Munatius Plancus, who from his natural Inconftancy, 
and having, in an unhandſome manner, quitted the Party of Antony, 
was 


38 Q. HOoRATII Fracci Carminum Lib. 1. 
Perpetuò; fic tu ſapiens finire memento 
Triſtitiam, vitæque labores 
Molli, Plance, mero; ſeu te fulgentia ſignis 
Caſtra tenent: ſeu denſa tenebit 20 
Tiburis umbra tui. Teucer Salamina patremque 
Quum fugeret, tamen uda Lyæo 
Tempora populea fertur vinxiſſe corona, 
Sic triſtes affatus amicos. 
Quò nos cumque feret melior fortuna parente, 25 
Ibimus, © ſocii, comiteſque : 
Nil deſperandum Teucro duce, & auſpice Teucro ; 


Certus enim promiſit Apollo 
| Ambiguam 


was very juſtly ſuſpected by Auguſtus, nor was employed by him in 
the Battle of Actium. In this Apprehenſion of Diſgrace, the Poet 
adviſes him to allay his Anxiety with the Chearfulneſs of Wine, 

The Philoſophy of Epicurus in the Hand of Horace is an univer- 
ſal Remedy, It fortifies the Mind in Diſgrace, it diſſipates our 
Cares, and cures Superſtition, It is a conſtant Refuge from the 
Cold of Winter, and the Heat of Summer; the Pains of Sickneſs, 
and the Terrours of Death, 

Albus _ Leuconotus, the South-South-Eaſt Wind. The 
Greeks called this Wind edu, and the Latins albus, becauſe it 
was generally ſerene, and without Clouds, The Poet ſays, ſpe 
deterget nubila, and his Reaſoning lies thus: As the Wind drives 
away the Clouds, ſo ſhould Wine diſperſe the Cares of Life. He 
again uſes this Thought in his Ode to Valgius upon a like Occa- 
fon. | SAN, 

19. Molli mero.] Wine, which ſoftens the Sorrows of the Soul. 
This Advice was probably not diſagreeable to Plancus, who was 
very expenſive in his Pleaſures, Celius Rufus gives this Account 
of him in a Letter to Cicero, Plancus tuus magno congiario donatus 
a Ceſare, nec beatus, nec bene inſtructus . He was a Man of 
great Abilities, and had enjoyed all the Triumphs, Honours, and 
Employments in the Republic: yet his moral Character is infamous 
and odious. After the Death of Cæſar, he followed the Cauſe of 
Liberty and Brutus, He afterwards engaged himſelf, more than 
once, both to Octavius and Antony, And when he laſt quitted 
the Party of Antony, he ſpoke of him in the Senate with ſo much 


Cruelty, that Coponius, with an honeſt Indignation,-Multa w_ 
bercu 


Od. 7. Treg Oors or Horace. 39 

So let thy Wiſdom, free from anxious Strife, 

In mellow Wine diſſolve the Cares of Life, 

Whether the Camp with Banners bright diſplay'd, 

Or Tibur holds thee in its thick-wrought Shade. 

When Teucer from his Sire and Country fled, 

With Poplar Wreaths the Hero crown'd his Head, 

Reeking with Wine, and thus his Friends addreſs'd, 

Deep Sorrow brooding in each anxious Breaſt ; 

Bold let us follow through the foamy Tides, 

Where Fortune, better than a Father, guides; 

Avaunt Deſpair, when Teucer calls to Fame, 

'The ſame your Augur, and your Guide the ſame. 
Another 


hercule fecit Antonius pridie quam tu illum relingueres, I dare ſay, 
that Antony did many villainous, infamous things the Day before 
vou left Him. SAN, 
Seu te fulgentia fignis.] By theſe Words it appears, that Plan- 
cus was not yet determined, whether he ſhould«tollow Auguſtus, or 
retire to his Country-Seat ; and as we do not find his Name among 
the Commanders at the Battle of Actium, it is probable he was left 
in Italy. SAN, 
23. Tempora populea.] As Horace ſeems to be the Inventor of 
this little Piece of Hiſtory, he might name the Poplar indifferently 
for any Tree, fince in their Feaſts the Antients formed their Crowns 
of the firſt Branches they found, But perhaps.the Poet names the 
Poplar particularly, becauſe they, who ſacrificed to Bacchus, and 
celebrated the Bacchanalia, were uſually crowned with Leaves of 
that Tree. Dac, 
27. Auſpice Teucro.] Although the Greeks conſulted the Flight 
of Birds, yet they did not uſe their Auſpicia in the Roman Man- 
ner, Teucer ſpeaks here according to the Cuſtora of the Romans, 
who never undertook any conſiderable Deſign without conſulting 
the Gods, Da c, 
Doctor Bently affirms that the Latins never ſay Auſpice illo, 
Auſpice Ceſare, and that the Word Auſpex is always applied to a 
God. He therefore boldly alters the Text, and reads Auſpice Phebo, 
Mr. Cuningham, with an equal Spirit of Criticiſm, and equally 
againſt the Faith of Manuſcripts, changes Auſpice for Ob/ide, which 
indeed ſeems to have been the Reading of the Scholiaſt, * 
render! 


40 Q. Ho ATI Friacci Carvinum Lib. 1. 
Ambiguam tellure nova Salamina futuram. 

O fortes perjoraque paſſi 30 
Mecum ſæpe viii, nunc vino pellite curas ; 

Cras ingens iterabimus æquor. 


renders it Sponſore, Mr. S:nadon follows Mr, Cuningham, and 
gives him abundant Honovr for the Correction; yet in his Preface 
he acknowledges that Mr. Dacier has well proved againft Doctor 
Bentley (and indeed againſt his own Notes upon this Ode) that 
the Latins have applied Au ſpex to a Perſon, who might be neither 
God nor Augur, as in this Inftance, where Ovid ſpeaks to Ger- 
manicus Cæſar, 


Auſpice te felix totus ut eat annus, 
Yet 


CARMEN VIII. Ap LYDIAM. 


YDTIA, dic, per omnes 
Te Deos oro, Sy barin 
Cur properas amando 


Perdere ? cur apricum 
Oderit campum, patiens 3 
Pulveris atque ſolis? | 


Cur 


Some People, prejudiced in Favour of the Uſages wherein they 
were educated, will certainly think, ſays Mr. Sanadon, that I 
have made here an unpaidonable Innovation. I have broken the 
Diftichs, which compoſe this Ode, and diſtributed them into 
Strophes, in which the third Verie is perfectly equal to the firſt 3 
Cur properas amando containing exactly the ſame Number and the 
fame Quality of Meaſures with Lydia, dic, per omnes. As to the 
ſecond Verſe, I ſhall only quote this Example of Terentianus Mau- 
rus, fyllabam ſex pelle dari, which is in nothing different from te 
Dees oro Sybarin, Horace and Jerentianus have imitated the Gre- 
cian Poets, Eupolis, Ariſtophanes, and Euphorion, who have left 

us 


Od. 8. Tur Opxs or Horace. 41 
Another Salamis, in foreign Clime, 

With rival Pride ſhall raiſe her Head ſublime; . 

So Phoebus nods ; ye Sons of Valour true, 

Full often try'd in Deeds of deadlier Hue, 

To day with Wine drive every Care away, 
To-morrow tempt again the boundleſs Sea. 


Yet he aſſerts, that they never apply Dux and Auſpex to the ſame 
Perſon, in the ſame Action. But this is little better than trifling, 
29. Ambiguam.] Which ſhall be ſo like that Salamis, which 
we have left, in Glory and Grandeur, that it ſhall be difficult to 
diſtinguiſh them. Thus in another Place, Selutis crinibus, ambi- 
guogue vultu. Teucer afterwards built the City Salamis in Cy- 
prus. SAx. 


1 _—_— 
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Op VIII. To Lenka. 


ELL me, Lydia, prithee tell, 
Ah! why, by loving him too well, 
Why you haſten to deſtroy 
Young Sybaris, too amorous Boy? 
Why does he hate the ſunny Plain, 
While he can Sun or Duſt ſuſtain ? 


Why 


us many Pieces of this Form. Thus the Alteration is authoriſed 
by both Greek and Latin Poetry, whereas it is impoſſible to find 
an Inſtance of any Ode like what is printed in the common Edi- 
tions, 

The Deſign of this Ode is not to reproach Sybaris with Effemi- 
nacy, or his Love of Pleaſure ; but it ſeems to be written either in 
Reſentment 1 with Regard to Lydia, who kept him diſ- 
guiſed in a female Dreſs. Dac, 

Verſ. 3. Amando.] May have a paſſive Signification. By being 
beloved, As in Virgil; Uritque widendo farmina, Inftances of 
this Kind ate frequent in the beſt Authors, yet the Antitheſis is 
. = by taking amando in an active Senſe, Sbe deſtreys by law- 
im im, a 

F 7, Cur 


* 


42 Q. HoraTu FLacci Carminum Lib. 1. 
Cur neque militaris 

Inter zquales equitat, 
Gallica nec lupatis 


Temperat ora frenis ? 10 
Cur timet flavum Tiberim 
Tangere ? Cur olivum 


Sanguine viperino 
Cautiùs vitat, neque jam 
Livida geſtat armis 


Brachia, ſzpe diſco, 
Szpe trans finem jaculo 
Nobilis expedito ? 


Quid latet, ut marina | 
Filium dicunt Thetidos "_ 

Sub lacrymoſa Trojæ 
Funera 3 


7. Cur neque militaris.] The Poet here means the Mock-fights 
on Horſeback, which were brought from Troy to Italy by Aſca- 
nius, and revived by Auguſtus, Trejæ ludum edidit freguentiſſimò, 
majorum minorumgue puerorum delefiu, priſci, decorigue moris exiſt - 
mans claræ ſlirpis indolem fic noteſcere. Suet, de Auguſ. Dac, 

9. Gallica temperat ora.] This Expreſſion is extremely bold, 
and requires the Word equortzm to be underſtood, The Horſes of 
Gaul were much eſteemed by the Romans, and their Bits are here 
called lupata, a lupinis dentibus, qui inaguales ſunt, unde etiam eo - 
rum mor ſus vebementer obeſt, CRU. 

11. Tiberim tangere.] The Roman Youth threw themſelves in- 
to the Tiber after their Exerciſes in the Campus Martius, and 
thought that ſuch hardy Diſcipline would ſtrengthen them to bear 
the Fatigues of War, ANCIENT SCHOL, 

12, Cur olivum.] When the Tarquins were expelled by Brutus, 
their Lands between the Tiber and Rome were n. to 

ars, 


Od. 8. TE Oos or Horace. 43 
Why no more, with martial Pride, 
Amidſt the youthful Battle ride, 
And the Gallic Steed command 
With bitted Curb and forming Hand ? 
More than Viper's baleful Blood 
Why does he fear the yellow Flood, 
Why deteſt the Wreſtler's Oil, 
While firm to bear the manly Toil? 
Where are now the livid Scars 
Of ſportive, nor inglorious, Wars, 
When for the Quoit, with Vigour thrown 
Beyond the Mark, his Fame was known ? 
Tell us, why this fond Diſguiſe, 
In which like Thetis' Son he lies, 
Ere unhappy Troy had ſhed 
Her ſuneral Sorrows for the Dead, 


Left 


Mars, and called by his Name. Here the Roman Citfzens aſſem- 
bled for their Election of Magiſtrates 3 the Youth performed their 
Exerciſes z and young People of both Sexes uſed to walk in an 
Evening. Catullus with great Beauty, and Boldneſs of Expreſſion, 
ſays of himſelf——Ego Gymnaſii fui flos, & decus olei. 

15. Armis.] Inſtruments, which were proper for the Exerciſes 
in the Campus Martius, ſuch as Quoits, Javelins, &c. are by the 
Poet called Arma. Thus Virgil calls Inſtruments of Huſbandry 
by the ſame Name. Dae. 

Livida geſtat brachia.] However ſingular this Expreſſion may 
ſeem, yet it means no more than gerere or habere brachia, To 
have his Arms ſoiled and livid with the Weight of Inſtruments 
uled in their Exerciſes, | SAN. 

16. Diſco.] The Diſcus was a kind of Quoit very large and 
heavy, made of Wood or Stone, but more commonly of Iron or 
Braſs, It was almoſt round, and ſomewhat thicker in the Middle 
than at the Edges. It was thrown by the ſole Force of the * 

AN. 


23. In 


44 Q. HoraTn Flaccr Carminum Lib, 1. 
Funera; ne virilis 

Cultus in cædem & Lycias 
Proriperet catervas ? 


23. In cædem & Lycias.] In cædem Lyciarum catervarum. A 
Manner of ſpeaking very uſual among the Poets, when they di- 
| vide 


U 


CARMEN IX, AD THALIARCHUM, 


IDES ut alta ſtet nive candidum 
Soracte, nec jam fuſtineant onus 
Sylvæ laborantes, gelique 
Flumina conſtiterint acuto. 


Diſſolve frigus, ligna ſuper foco 5 
Large reponens; atque benignius 
Deprome quadrimum Sabina, 
O Thaliarche, merum diota. 
Per- 


Horace in this Ode ſets forth all his Epicurean Philoſophy, and 
ſo conſtant is he to his Principles, that the different Ages of Man, 
and the various Seaſons of the Year ; the Freſhneſs of Spring, and 
Heat of Summer; the Ripeneſs of Autumn and Coldnefs of Win- 
ter, have their ſeveral Engagements to PleaſureA This Ode was 
probably written at a Country-Seat of Thaliarchus near the Moun- 
tain Soracte in Tuſcany, fix and twenty Miles from Rome. Dae. 

Verſ. 1, Stet nive candidum.) Conſtet nive as if the whole 
Mountain were an Heap of Snow. When Virgil ſays, Stat pul- 
were cœlum, and flant lumina flamma, He would repreſent to us, 
A Sky of Duſt, and Eyes of Fire. Dac, 


6. Be- 


Od. 9. Tur Opzs or Hogact. 45 
Leſt a manly Dreſs ſhould fire 
His Soul to War, and Carnage dire, 


. 


vide in Expreſſion, what is united in Idea, Thus in the firſt Ode, 
0tium & oppidi laudat rura ſui, SANs» 


[ 
e 
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- = OpE IX. IO THALIARCHUS% 


B HOLD Soracte's airy Height, 
See how it ſtands an Heap of Snow; 
Behold the Winter's hoary Weight 
Oppreſs the l-bouring Woods below; 
And, by the Seaſon's icy Hand 
Congeal'd; the lazy Rivers ſtand, 


5 Now melt away the Winter's Cold, 
And larger pile the chearful Fire; 
Bring down the Vintage four-year-old, 
W hoſe mellow'd Heat can Mirth inſpire ; 
'Then to the Guardian Powers divine 
Careleſs the reſt of Life reſign: 


[_! 


For 


6. Benignius deprome-quadrimum.] Mr. Dacier affirms very con- 
fidenrly, that Horace, in Purity of Style, ſhould have written 
largius after large ; and although the Critic might be contradicted 
by the Uſage ot the beſt Authors, yet Mr, Cuningham, probably 
from this Aſſertion, has altered the Text, and reads benignior, 
Perhaps benignius ſhould agree with merum, and fignify Wine 
grown mellower with Age, and kinder to the Toper, 


w- 


9. Per- 


45 Q. HoRATII FLAC Carminum Lib. 1. 


Permitte Divis cætera; qui ſimul 
Stravere ventos æquore fervido 
Depræliantes, nec cupreſſi, 
Nee veteres agitantur orni. 


Quid fit futurum cras, fuge quzrere ; & 
Quem fors dierum cumque dabit, lucro 
Appone ; nec dulces amores 
Sperne puer, neque tu choreas, 


Donec virenti canities abeſt 

Moroſa. Nunc & campus, & areæ, 

Leneſque ſub noctem ſuſurri 
Compoſita repetantur hora : 


Nunc & latentis proditor intimo 
Gratus puellz riſus ab angulo, 
Pignuſque dereptum lacertis, 
Aut digito male pertinaci. 
CaRMEN 


9. Permittite Divis cetera, ] Some Commentators have found in 
theſe Lines an Air of Epicurean Ridicule upon the Doctrine of the 
Stoics, who aſſerted a divine Providence even in Events moſt in- 
conſiderable, They think the Poet has raiſed his Style with an 
affected Pomp of Expreſſion, to render his Ridicule more ſtrong. 
That when the Gods have commanded the Raging of the Winds te 
ceaſe, all the wwonderous Effett of their Power ſhall be, that the 

ods ſhall fland unſhaken. On the contrary, there ſeems to be 
ſomething juſt and noble in the Thought, when taken in a moral 

Senſe, and which might naturally raiſe this Greatneſs of Expreſ- 
ſion; That ꝛbben the Gods have appeaſed the Winds, not a Leaf 
fall to the Ground ; and even Trees decayed and ſapleſi with 
Age, ſhall fland unſhaken, Such is the Care and Power of Provi- 
dence, 

15. Appone.] Ponere and Apponere were Terms uſed in Arith- 
metic by the Romans. Dac, 

19. Suſurri.] This Word is formed from an Imitation of the 
Sound in whiſpering, as in Greek {;SvpiZeiy, in Italian Fiſbiglio, 
in French Chucheter, and in Engliſh Wbijper, 


21, Nunc. ] 


O 


5 


kJ) 


Od, 9. Tux Ops or Horace. 47 
For when the warring Winds ariſe, 
And o'er the fervid Ocean ſweep, 
They ſpeak—and lo! the Tempeſt dies 
On the ſmooth Boſom of the Deep; 
Unſhaken ſtands the aged Grove, 
And feels the Providence of Jove. 


To- morrow with its Cares deſpiſe, 
And make the preſent Hour your own, 
Be ſwift to catch it as it flies, 
And ſcore it up as clearly won ; 
Nor let your Youth diſdain to prove 
The Joys of Dancing, and of Love. 


Beneath the grateful Evening-Shade, 
The public Walks, the public Park, 
An Aſſignation ſweetly made | 
With gentle Whiſpers in the Dark, 
While Age moroſe thy Vigour ſpares, 
Be theſe thy Pleaſures, theſe thy Cares. 


The Laugh, that from the Corner flies, 
The ſportive Fair-one ſhall betray ; 
Then boldly ſnatch the joyful Prize; 
A Ring or Bracelet tear away, 
While She, not too ſeverely coy, | 
Struggling ſhall yield the willing Toy. 
Ops 


21. Nunc.] Nunc in this Strophe muſt refer to donec 3 while 
Thaliarchus was yet in the Vigour of Youth ; for theſe Entertain- 


ments were very little proper for the Seaſon of the Year, in which 
the Ode was written, SAN, 


22. Gratus 


48 Q. HoxAT II FLA Canmixum Lib. 1. 


22. Gratus puelle riſus.] There is a beautiful Deſcription of 
this Kind in Corn. Gallus, which may be the beſt Note upon 
Horace, 

Erubuit wultus ipſa puella meos ; 
Et nunc ſubridens latebras fugitiva 2 
Non tamen effugiens tota latere volens: 
Sed magis ex aliqua cupiebat parte wideri, 
Lætior hoc multòꝰ quod male tefta foret. 4 
[ 
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CARMEN X. Ap MERCURIUuu HxyMNus. 


ERCURI, facunde nepos Atlantis, 
Qui feros cultus hominum recentum 
Voce formäſti catus, & decoræ 
More palæſtræ: 
Te canam magni Jovis, & Deorum Es 5 
Nuntium curvzque lyræ parentem 
Callidum, quidquid placuit, jocoſo 
Condere furto. 
Te, 


This Ode was probably written for a Feaſt of Mercury ; yet 
there is nothing extraordinary in it, excepting an Elegance of Ex- 
preſſion; a Flowing and Harmony of Numbers, We have in it 
all the honourable Titles of Mercury. He is repreſented as 
faſhioning the fixſt Race of Men, and cultivating their Under- 
ſtandings, by the Study of Sciences moſt proper to ſoften their na- 
tural Fierceneſs; while he forms their Bodies by Exerciſes, moſt 
capable of giving Strength and Grace. Such is the Power of 
Eloquence ; ſuch the Effect of Wreſtling. SAN, 

Verſ. 3. Catus.] Some of the Antients have interpreted catus, 
by ſapiens, Varro condemns this Explication, and aſſures us it 
is a Sabine Word, which ſignifies ;nſinvating, This ſeems to be 
its proper Meaning here, as it is the principal Character of true 
Eloquence. 21 £ 8 

Decoræ more palæſtræ.] Horace calls the Cuſtoms and Exerciſes 
of the Paleſtræ, decor, becauſe they formed the Body to Eaſe 
and Gracefulneſs, Thus Virgil; Membra decora juventæ, where 
he ſpeaks of Mercury as God of the Paleftrz, Dae. 
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Od. 10. - Tur Obs or Morace. 49 


At Sight of Me, deep-bluſh'd the lovely Maid, 

Then fide-long laugh*'d, and flying ſought the Shade; 

'The Shade ſhe ſought, yet luring in her Flight 

Wou' d fain be loſt—not wholly to my Sight; 

But rather wiſh' d to have ſome Part reveal' d, 

Nor meanly joy'd to lie ſo ill-conceal'd, D. 
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OpE X. Hymn ro MERcuxx. 


HOU God of Wit (from Atlas ſprung) 
Who by perſuaſive Power of Tongue. 

And graceful Exerciſe refin'd 

The ſavage Race of human Kind; 

Hail, winged Meſſenger of Jove, 

And all th' immortal Powers above, 

Sweet Parent of the bending Lyre, 

Thy Praiſe ſhall all its Sounds inſpire, 
Artful and cunning to conceal 

Whate'er in ſportive Theft you Real ; 

When 


5. Jovis & Deorum nuntium.] The Quality of Meſſenger of the 
Gods, was honourable to Mercury, nor leſs adyantageous ts 
Mankind, as it maintained a Kind of religious Correſpondence be- 
tween Heaven and Earth, SANs 

6. Curvagque lyræ pays ay | Mercury is inſtrumental not only 
to the Inſtructien, but to the Pleaſures of Mankind, He is cal- 
led the Parent of the Lyre, becauſe having found the Shell of a 
Tortoiſe, and fitted Strings to it, he firſt formed an Idea of that 
Kind of Mufic. From hence Teſtuds ſignified a Lyre, and Lyric 
Poets were particularly ſtiled Vir: Mercuriales, as living under the 
peculiar Protection of this Deity. a SAN. 

7. Focoſo condere furto.] Mr, Dacier unluckily remarks, that 
as Mercury was the God of Merchants, he became, from thence, 
the God of Thieves. True it is, that the Phœnicians, the great- 
eſt Merchants of the Heathen World, were always remarkable 
for a Dexterity in Trade beyond the Simplicity of fair Dealing, 
But that this Deity might not be fatigued with Buſineſs, he wag 
elliſted by a Goddeſs, called Laverna, to whom Prayers were ad- 
dreſt for Succeſs in Thefts and Cheating | | 

Vol. I. 1 — u. 


50 Q. HoRATII FLACH Carminum Lib. i 
Te, boves olim niſi reddidifles 
Per dolum amotas, puerum minaci 
Voce dun terret, viduus pharetra 
Riſit Apollo. 
Quin & Atridas, duce te, ſuperbos 
liio dives Priamus relicta, 
Theſſaloſque ignes, & iniqua Trojæ 15 
Caltra fefellit. 
Tu pias lætis animas reponis 
Sedibus, virgaque levem coerces 
Aurea turbam, ſuperis Deorum 
Gratus, & imis. 


CARMEN 


Pulchra Lawerna, 


Da mibi fallere, da juſtum ſanctumgue videri. 


Beauteous Laverna, my Petition hear, 
Let me with Truth and Sanctity appear; 
O give me to deceive. 


8. Condere furto.] This Character of Mercury, which ſeems 
only a Matter of Diverſion, yet is beneficial to Mankind, by 
teaching them a proper vigilance in the Care of their Goods, Sax, 

9. Te boves,] Theſe Inſtances of innocent Theft, which the 
Poet calls jocoſum furtum, were performed at different Times, 
but by uniting them, he has given his Subject an Air of Pleaſan- 
try and Vivacity, which extremely enlivens it, SAN, 

13. Quin & Atridas.] The Poet here preſents us a Scene for 
War, which has a very agreeable Effect after the Gaiety of the 
firſt Strophes. To make the Oppoſition more ſtrogg, the Lines 
are raiſed with a good deal of Pomp, SAN, 
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Od. 3. Tak Ones or Horace. 51 


When from the God, who gilds the Pole, 

Even yet a Boy his Herds you ſtole, 

With angry Voice the threatning Power 

Bad thee thy fraudful Prey reſtore, 

But of his Quiver too beguiÞ'd, 

Pleas'd with the Theft Apollo ſmil'd. 
You were the wealthy Priam's Guide 

When ſafe from Agamemnon's Pride, 

Through hoſtile Camps, which round him ſpread 

Their watehful Fires, his Way he ſped. 

Unſpotted Spirits you conſign 

To bliſsful Seats and Joys divine, 

And powerful with thy golden Wand 

The light, unbodied Croud command ; 

Thus grateful does thy Office prove 

To Gods below and Gods above. 


14. io relictd.] The Latins uſe Nium in the neuter, and Ilie: 
in the feminine Gender, Horace in another Ode ſays, [os vexa- 
ta, where the Copyiſts could not change the Termination of the 
Epithet, without altering the Meaſure of the Verſe, and were 
therefore obliged not to miſtake. This Correction is taken from 
Mr. Cuningham, and it has been received by Mr. Sanadon. 

Dives Priamus.] There is a particular Beauty in this Epithet, 
as it ſhews Priam going with all his Wealth to ranſom the Budy 
of Hector. Dac, 

I7. Tu pias.] The Ode could not end more happily, than by 
ſhewing Mercury in his religious Miniſtry, This God ſeems to 
have been particularly invented for the Happineſs of human Kind, 
He forms both their Minds and Bodies ; he raiſes them to the 
Knowledge of the Gods; he invents the innocent Pleaſures of 
Life; he aſſiſts them in their Diſtreſſes, and continues his Bene- 
fits to them, even after Death, by conducting the Souls of the 
Good to the Happineſs of Heaven. For this Reaſon, we fome- 
umes figd his Name in ancient Epitaphs, Sax, 
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CARMEN XI. Ap Ltvconorn. 


U ne quæſieris (ſcire nefas) quem mihi, quem 
tibi 
Finem Di dederint, Leuconoe, neu Babylonios 
Tentaris numeros. Ut melius, quidquid erit, pati! 
Seu plures hyemes, ſeu tribuit Jupiter ultimam, 
Quæ nunc oppoſitis debilitat pumicibus mare 5 
Tyrthenum; ſapias, vina liques, & ſp tio brevi 
Spem longam reſeces. Dum loquimur, fugerit invida 
ZEtas, Carpe diem, quam minimum credula poſtero. 
CARMEN 


This Ode has much good Senſe in it to perſuade us, that al! 
the Arts of Fortune-telling are a ridiculous, vain Impoſture, and 
that true Wiſdom conſiſts in our Enjoyment of the preſent Hour, 
without too much Anxiety for the future, SAN, 

Verſ. 1. Scire nefas,] All Sciences of Aſtrology and Fortune- 
telling were forbidden, and eonfidered as impious by the Hea- 
thens; but the Words mean alſo that Impoſſibility of knowing 
the future Events of Life, and the Folly of tormenting ourſelves 
tc diſcover what is impenetrable to all our Inquiries. Cavg, 

2. Leuconoe.) In ſome Manuſcripts this Ode is addreſſed 41 
Leuconoen meretricem, and it is much diſputed whether it be a real 
Name. 

Neu Babylonios,] The Babylonians were infatuated with judi- 
cious Aſtrology, and made uſe of Aſtronomical Tables to calcu- 
late the fortunate or unfortunate Days of Life, Theſe Tables the 
Poet calls Numeros, 

3. Ut melius,] The Conſtruction is remarkable, ut melius c, 
quanto melius « 9 guidguid erit ! How much better is it to 

ar whatſoever ſhall happen, than to depend upon the idle Pre- 
ditions of Aﬀrologers ! SAN, 

5. Q nutic.] A Member of the Academy of Belles Lettres 


has an ingenious Criticiſm on this Paſſage. He imagines that 


Leuconoe had a Country-Seat among the Villas on the Coaſts of 
Campania,” where we know how expenſive the wealthy Citizens 
of Rome were in their Buildings. From hence this Deſcription of 
Winter will appear with greater Strength and Beauty, * 
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Ops XI. To LEVUcONoOxR. 


TRIVE not, Leuconoe, to pry 
Into the ſecret Will of Fate, 

Nor impious Magic vainly try, 

To know our Lives' uncertain Date. 


Whether th' indulgent Power divine 
Hath many Seaſons yet in ſtore, 
Or this the lateſt Winter thine, 
Which breaks its Waves againſt the Shore, 


Thy Life with wiſer Arts be crown'd, 
Thy philter'd Wines abundant pour 
The lengthen'd Hope with Prudence bound 
Proportion'd to the flying Hour: 


Even while we talk in careleſs Eaſe, 
Our envious Minutes wing their Flight; 
Infant the fleeting Pleaſure ſeize, 

Nor truſt to-morrow's doubtful Light. 


Poet tells Leuconoe, that this, perhaps, may be the laſt Year 
ſhe ſhall enjoy in an Houſe, which ſhe hath built for Pleaſure and 
for Vanity. This Criticiſm is ſtrongly ſupported by the Word - 
poſitis, which ſeems to mean ſome artificial Mounds to break the 
Force and Violence of the Sea. However the Lines are of no 
mean Beauty, although this ingenious Conjecture ſhould not ap- 
pear perfectly juſt, 

6. Vina ligues.] The Antients uſed to philtrate their Wines 
to render them more ſoft and ſmooth. Cava, 

8. Car pere diem.] The Days of Life are here compared to 
Flowers, which are as ſhort in their Duration, as they are plea- 
ling to the Senſe, The poetical Advice is to pluck them be- 
fore their Beauty and their Bloom be withered, 
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CARMEN XII. Hymnus Ap Joven, 


UEM virum, aut heroa, Iyra, vel acri 
Tibia fumes cclebrare Clio? 
Quem Deum? cujus recinet jocoſa 
Nomen imago, 
Aut in umbroſis Heliconis oris, 5 
Aut ſaper Pindo, gelidove in Hæmo; 
Unde vocalem temere inſecutæ 
Orphea ſylvæ, 
Artie materna rapidos morantem 
Fluminum lapſus, celereique ventos, 10 
Blandum & auritas fidibus canoris 
Ducere quercus. 


Quid 


The Images of this Ode are great and noble, the Expreflions 
bold and ſublime, the Verhfification chaſte and harmonious. The 
principal Beauty of it confiſts in the Boldneſs of the Deſigning, 
and the Art-with which it is ſupported. 

The Poem opens with the Praiſes of Jupiter, and the Gods 
who were deſcended from Him. The Heroes (who are all Ro- 
mans) are next introduced with the particular Strokes, which dif- 
_— their Characters, and the Praiſe of Auguſtus concludes 

e Ode, 

We may here obſerve two great Excellencies, which are not 
frequently found together: An Exactneſs of Method, and an ani- 
mated Variety, There appears, at firſt View, only a ſimple Ac- 
count of Gods and Heroes; but there is ſuch an Abundance of 
Apoſtrophes, Interrogations, Suſpenſions, Metaphors, Compari- 
fons, Deſcriptions, and Images; indeed all the richeſt Figures of 
Eloquence and Poetry, that the cold, methodical Account of 
Perſons and Things diſappears under the Pomp of Ornaments, 
with which it is clothed. Nor does the Poet only openly rank 
Auguſtus next to the greateſt Characters of Antiquity, but ſeems 
to point out the Gods and Heroes as Examples worthy of his 
Imitation in the Wiſdom and Juſtice of governing; in Fortitude 
and Firmneſs of Soul; in Courage and Temperance 7 in Severity 
ef Manners, and Love of our Country, If we do not _ 
the 
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Ope XII. Hymn To Jove. 


HAT Man, what Hero, on the tuneful Lyre, 
Or ſharp-ton'd Flute, will Clio chuſe to raiſe 

Deathleſs to Fame? What God ? whoſe hallow'd Name 
The ſportive Image of the Voice : 

Shall through the Shades of Helicon reſound, 

On Pindus, or on Hemus ever cool, 

From whence the Foreſts in Confuſion wild 
To vocal Orpheus urg'd their Way; 

Who by his Mother's Art, harmonious Muſe, 

Wich ſoft Delay could ſtop the falling Streams, 

Aud winged Winds; with Strings of Concert ſweet 

Powerful the liltening O:ks to lead. 


Claims 


the Ode in this View, it becomes a leſs affecting Piece of Flattery, 
and an artleſs numbering the greateſt Gods of Heaven, and t 
moſt ſhining Characters among Men. SAN. 

Verſ. 1. Quem virum.] The Poet in the Execution hath 
changed the Order, which he propoſed in the Invocation, He 
begins with the Praiſes of the Gods, as more ftriking and affect- 
ing, that He may regularly proceed to thoſe of Auguſtus, which 
are more intereſting, and for which the Ode was principally writ- 
ten. Horace hath imitatcd the ſecond Olympic of Pindar, which 
begins thus: 


*Avatipdouiſyt; bum 
Tia Oe, Tw Hęwa, 
Tivad' ayTpa xihadioopey 3 
What God, ye Hymn, that rule the Lyre, 
What Hero, fraught with heavenly Fire, 
Or on the many-ſounding String 
What matchleſs Mortal ſhall we ſing ? D. 


The Order in Horace is more beautiful, as it is more natural. 
4. Image.] The Greeks and Latins called Echo, The Image; 
and the Hebrews, The Daughter of the Voice. Dac. 
7. Hocalem.] Theſe Lines are a beautiful Inſtance, how hap- 
pily a Deſcription may be introduced, when with a ſeeming Irregu- 
D 4 larity 


;6 Q. HoRATII Fracci Carninum Lib. 1. 
Quid prius dicam ſolitis Parentis X 
Laudibus ; qui res hominum, ac Deorum, 
Qui mare, ac terras, variiſque mundum 15 
Temperat horis ? | | 
Unde nil majus generatur ipfo ; 
Nec viget quidquam fimile, aut ſecundum ; 
Proximos illi tamen occupavit 
Pallas honores. 1 20 
Præliis audax neque te ſilebo | 
Liber; & ſœvis inimica virgo 
Belluis; rec te, metuende certa 
Phobe ſagitta. 
Dicam & Alciden, pueroſque Led, 22 
Hunc equis, illum ſuperare pugnis 
Nobilem; quorum fimul alba nautis 
Stella refulſit, 
Defluit ſaxis agitatus humor; 
Concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes; 30 
Et n.taax (fic Di voluere) ponto | 
Unda recumbit. . 
Romulum 


larity and poetical Wildneſs it relieves the Heavineſs of a Narra- 
tion, and awakens the Attention of the Reader, SAN. 

17. Unde nil majus generatur.] The Poet is not here reaſoning, 
in a philoſophical Manner, on the Nature of the Godhead, but 
in the Language of Poetry aſſetts, that Minerva is juſtly poſſeſſed 
of the next Honours to her Father, Nor is ſhe compared to Juno, 
or to her Uncle Neptune (who were certainly her Superiors in 
the Mythology of the Ancients) but to all the Children of Ju- 


piter, to Bacchus, Apollo, Diana, Hercules, Caſtor and Pollux, 


who are the only Gods mentioned in the Ode. 


The Poet thinks it raiſes the Glory of Jupiter, that He had 


never produced any Being, equal to his own Power, becauſe the 
Fates had declared if he indulged his Paſſion for the Goddeſs 
Thetis, he ſhould beget a Son, who ſhould turn him out of Hea- 
ven, as He had. dethroned his Father Saturn. 5 
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Od. 12; Tag Ones or Horace. | 97 
Claims not th' eternal Sire his wonted Praiſe? 
Awful who reigns o'er Gods and Men ſupreme, 
Who Sea and Earth and univerſal Globe 
With grateful Change of Seaſons rules; 
From whom no Being of ſuperiour Power, 
Nothing of equal, ſecond Glory ſprings, 
Yet firſt of all his Progeny divine 
Immortal Honours Pallas claims : 
God of the Vine in Deeds of Valour bold, 
Fair Virgin-Huntreſs of the ſavage Race, 
And Phoebus, dreadful with unerring Dart, 
Nor will I not your Praiſe proclaim. 
Alcides' Labours, and fair Leda's 'T wins, 
Fam'd for the rapid Race, for Wreſtling fam'd, 
Saall grace my Song; ſoon as whoſe Star benign 
Through the herce Tempeſt ſhines ſerene, 
Swift from the Rocks down foams the broken Surge, 
Huſh'd fall the Winds, the driving Clouds diſperſe, 
And all the threatening Waves, ſo will the Gods, 
Smooth ſink upon the peaceful Deep, 
Here 


Namęue ſenex Thetidi Proteus, Dea, dixerat, unde, 
Concipe : mater eris juveni, qui fortibus actis | 
Acia patris vincet, majorgue videbitur illo, 
Ergo, ne quidguam mundus Jobe majus haberet, 
Juamvis haud tepides ſub pectore ſenſerat ignes, 
Jupiter aquoree Thetidis connubia witat. 
Ov ID, B ENV. 


For hoary Proteus raptur'd-ſung—— Conceive 
A Son, bright Goddeſs of the briny Wave 
In dauntlc Deeds thine Offspring ſhall aſpire, 
In dauntluſ Deeds ſuperiour to his Sire: 
Then, left the World a better Choice approve, 
A greater Monarch than Imperial Jove, 
The God, though glowing with no feeble Flame, | 
Avoics. the Nuptials of the Sea-born Dame, = 
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$3 Q. Horarn FLacci Carnminum Lib. 1. 
Romulum poſt hos prius, an quietum 
Pompili regnum memorem, an ſuperbos 
Tarquini faſces, dubito, an Catonis 35 
Nobile lethum. 
Regulum, & Scauros, animæque magnæ 
Prodigum, Pceno ſuperante, Paulum, 
Gratus inſigni referam Camena, 
Fabriciùmque. 40 
Hunc, & incomtis Curium capillis 
Utilem bello tulit, & Camillum 
Sæva paupertas, & avitus apto ” 
Cum tare fundus, 
Creſcit occulto velut arbor zvs 45 
Fama Marcelli. Micat inter omnes 
Julium fidus, velut inter ignes 
Luna minores. 


Gentis 


33. Romulum poſt hos, } We have in the following Lines the 
molt diſtinguiſhed Characters of the Roman Story, The Poet is 
doubtful whether he ſhall give the Preference in Fame to Romu- 
Jus, who founded the Monarchy of Rome; to Numa, who con- 
firmed it by the Arts of Peace; to 'Tarquinius Priſcus, who hav- 
ing conquered the People of Etrpria, introduced the Uſage of the 
Faſces, which added ſuch Luſtre and Majeſty to the Empire; or 
to Cato, who died in Defence of Liberty, in Oppoſition to a ſin- 
gle Magiſtrate, Nor ſhould we be ſurpriſed, that Horace men- 
tions the Defenders of Liberty with fo much Honour: Virgil 
hath done the ſame in the fixth Book of his ZEneid ; and Cre- 
mutius Cordus, reciting his Works to Auguſtus, called Brutus 
and Caſſius, The laſt of the Romans, It ſeems to have been an 
eſtabliſhed Maxim of that Emperor, to indulge to the People a. 
Freedom of expreſſing in general their Sentiments concerning Li- 
berty, that they might be leſs ſenfible of the Slavery, which was 
falling upon them. SAN. 

If we could venture with Mr. Cuningham and Sanadon to read 
Funii faſces, inſtead of Targuini faſces, the Oppoſition of Cha- 
. zaCters in this Strophe would appear with greater Strength and 
Beauty. We ſhould then ſee the two great Founders of the Ro- 
man Monarchy oppoſed to the two moſt zealous Allertors of Re- 
pubiican Government: Brutus, who opened the Age of Liberty, 
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Od. 12. Tus Ops or Horace. 59 


Here ſtops the Song, doubtful whom next to praiſe, 
Or Romulus, or Numa's peaceful Reign, 
The haughty Enſigns of Tarquinius' Throne, 
Or Cato, glorious in his Fall. 
Grateful in higher Tone the Muſe ſhall fing 
The Fate of Regulus, the Scaurian Race, 
And Paulus, midſt the Waſte of Cannz's Field 
How greatly prodigal of Life ! 
Form'd by the Hand of Penury ſevere 
In Dwellings ſuited to their ſmall Demaine, 
Fabricius, Curius, and Camillus roſe ; 
To Deeds of martial Glory roſe. 
Marcellus, like a youthful Tree of Growth 
Inſenſible, high ſhoots his ſpreading Fame, 
And like the Moon, the feebler Fires among, 


Conſpicuous ſhines the Julian Star, 
Satur- 


by the Expulſion of the Rings; and Cato, who by a voluntary 
Death determined not to ſurvive that Liberty, which he ſaw was 
on the Point of expiring under the Uſurpation of Czar, 

41. Incomitis capillis.] With Hair uncombed, The ancient Ro- 
mans did not cut their Hair, as appears by their Statues, Tict- 
nus Menas in the Year 454 introduced the firſt Barbers from Si- 
cily, who carried with them all the Refinements of their Art, 
ſuch as perfuming the Hair, and curling it with hot Irons, called 
culamiſtræ. But theſe were Arts, which Curius diſdained, as 
proper only to inſpire Sentiments of Luxury and Effeminacy. DAe. 

42. wen? It was a Cuſtom among the Romans to lay their 
new- born Infants on the Ground, and if the Father took them up, 
he was engaged to maintain and educate them. From this Cuſ- 
tom, and the Phraſe uſed it in, Tollere puerum, the Poet hath 
taken this Expreſſion, as if Poverty had educated Curius and Ca-- 
millus as her Children. Dac., 

Atto cum ny It was a frequent Saying of Curius, that He 
was a pernicious Citizen, who was not contented with ſeven Acres 
of Land, From hence the Poet ſays, his Houſe was proportioned: 
to the Extent of his Lands, nor larger than his Eſtate. Da c.. 

46. Fama _— Marcellus had been five Times Conſul, 
and at the Battle of Nola convinced the Romans, that if Hanni- 
bal were not yet conquered, at _ he was not invincible, He 

was 


6o Q Horarn FLaccr Cargminyum Lib. 7. 
Gentis humanæ pater atque cuſtos, 
Orte Saturno, tibi cura magni 50 
Cæſaris fatis data: tu ſecundo 
Ceſare regnes. 
Ille ſeu Parthos Latio imminentes 
Egerit juſlo-domitos triumpho : 
dive ſubjectos Orientis oræ os 
Seras & Indox : 
Te minor latum reget æquus orbem: 
Tu gravi curru quaties Olympum, 


Tu 


was called the Sqword of the Roman People, but nothing raiſes his 
Character ſo much as that Exclamation of Hannibal; Pape ! guid 
boc homine facias, qui nec bonam nec malam fortunam ferre poteſ}, 
Selus nec victor finit nos quieſcere, nec quieſcit ipſe victus. Liv. 
Lib. 27. C. 14. 

It — e 99 theſe Words to have been applied to Marcel- 
Jus (who was Nephew, Son-in-law, and adopted Son to Au- 
puſtus) we ſhall find a very beautiful Oppoſition of Characters. 


The Praiſes of Marcellus are indeed finely imagined, but they are 


thrown into the Shade, and diſguiſed under Figures and Compari- 
ſons. They are only Hopes and Promiſes of his future Glory. 
On the contrary, thoſe of Auguſtus appear in their ſtrongeſt 
Light, and are alr-ady real and perfect. Marcellus is compared 
to a young Tree, and to a Star in the Night, but Auguſtus is al» 
maſt equalled to Jove himſelf, 

Horace ſays that the Glory of the firſt Marcellus, which was 
almoſt loſt in a Length cf Time, now began to take new Life, 
and to increaſe in his Deſcendant. Young Marcellus is compared: 
to a Tree, ariſing from the illuſtrious Stock of the Perſon who 
routed Hannibal, and from thence tranſplanted into the Julian, 
Family, where, by another beautiful Image, he becomes a Star, 
whoſe Luſtre outſhines the Brightneſs of all the Roman Houſes, 
as the Moon is ſuperiour to all the Lights of Heaven. He inhe- 
rits the Name and Glory of the great Marcellus; He ſupports the 
Reputation and. Honour of his Anceſtor, while at the ſame Time 
He chews himſelf worthy of being the Succeſſor of Auguſtus, 
Thus the Poem rifes from the Dead to the Living, from Mar- 
cellus to Auguſtus, with an eaſy and ſpirited Tranſition. 

In a Proſe Tranſlation, the Senſe and Connexion will lie thus. 
The Glory of the ancient Marcellus, far from being darkened 

by a Length of Time, gains new Luſtre in one of his Deſcendants, 
| L as 
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Od. 13. Tag Oprs or Horace. Gr 

Saturnian Jove, Parent and Guardian God 

Of human Race, to Thee the Fates aſſign 

The Care of Cæſar's Reign; to thine alone 
Inferiour let his Empire riſe ; 

Whether the Parthian's formidable Powers, 

Or fartheſt India's oriental Sons, 

With ſappliant Pride beneath his Triumph fall, 
Wide o'er a willing World ſhall He 


Contented reign, and to thy Throne ſhall bend 
Submiſive. Thou in thy tremendous Car 


' Shale 


25 a young Tree riſes by inſenſible Degrees to its full Strength and 
Proportion, This new Light ofthe Julian Family ſhines among the 
nobleſt Houſes of Rome, as does the Moon among the Stars. SAN. 

Although the Critic hath wrote theſe Notes with a great deal of 
Art, yet there ſcems a Refinement in them, not very natural to 
the Simplicity of Horace; beſides, that two Images ſo very diffe- 
rent in Kind cannot eaſily be applied to the ſame Perſon, Mar- 
cellus was indeed the Delight of the Roman People, and the Fa- 
vourite of Auguſtus, yet we might juſtly expect to find the Cha- 
rater cf Julius Cæſar, among the Heroes of the Roman Story 3 
and the Julium fidus may naturally mean that Emperor, whether 
we conſider the Expreſſion in a. poetical or an hiſtorical Light, 
Thus he riſes in true, real Glory, and ſhines, without a Meta- 
phor, in the Appearance of his own Star, which was ſeen during 
ſeven Nights after his Death, and was believed to have been ap- 
pointed for his Dwelling, as ſoon as he was received into the Num- 
ber of the Gods. Thus the Pcem riſes more naturally from the 
Dead to the Living, and with no leſs Compliment to Auguſtus, 

3. Parthos Latio imminentes.] It hath been already obſerved, 
that our Poct takes all Opportunities of animating Auguſtus to 
revenge the Death of Craſſus, and to recover the Glory of the 
Roman Arms by ſubduing the Parthians, who were continually 
making Incurſions into the Provinces of the Republic, 

55. Orientis orœ. ] It is not eaſy to ſay how oris hath taken Poſ- 
ſeſſion of almoſt all Editions of our Author, It does not appear 
in the Manuſcripts ; it multiplies the Letter s, of which the Re- 
petition is already too frequent, and cauſes a diſagreeable Hiſſing. 

55. Te minor. ] The Poem ends, as it began, with the Praiſes 
of ſupiter, The Concluſion is finely imagined, and all the Decen- 
cies of Character are preſerved in it. The Poet, in the Epicu- 
rean Philoſophy, makes the Gods themſelves depend upon the 
Deſtinies; by which the Antients underſtood a kind of a” 


toc — eres 


62 Q. HoRATII FLacci Carminum Lib. V. 


Tu parum caſtis inimica mittes 
Fulmina lucis. 


cal Neceſſity, producing ſucceſſively all the Changes of the Uni- 
verſe, Theſe Deſtinies had commiſſioned Jupiter to be the Tu- 
telary God of Auguſtus, but when that Prince ſhall have ſub- 

dued 


CARMEN XIII. Ap LyDIAM. 


UUM tu, Lydia, Telephi 
Cervicem roſeam, & cerea Telephi 
Laudas brachia, va, meum 
Fervens difficili bile tumet jecur. 
Tunc nec mens mihi, nec color 5 
Certa ſede manet; humor & in genas 
Furtim !abitur, arguens 
Quam lentis peuitus macerer ignibus. 
Uror, ſeu tibi candidos 
Turparunt humeros immodicæ mero to 
Rixæ; ſive puer furens 
Impreſſit memorem dente labris notam. 
Non, ſi me ſatis audias, 
Speres perpetuum, dulcia barbare 
Ladentem oſcula, quz Venus 15 
Quinta parte ſui nectaris imbuit. 
Felices ter, & amplus, 
Quos irrupta tenet copula; nec malis 
Divulſis quzrimoniis, | 
Suprema citiùs ſolvet amor die. 20 
Tt is probable by this Ode that Horace had quarrelled with Lydia 
for commending his Rival Telephus, nor do we find that he was 
very ſucceſsful in his Deſire of being reconciled, until he had equally 
provukcd her Jealouſy by his Paſſion for Chloe. Od. ix. B. 3. 


2. Cervicem 3 We find this Epithet in Virgil, Er aver- 
bens roſea cervice revulſit, The Latins uſed the Words perperay 


Od. 13. Tux Ops or Horace, 63 


Shalt ſhake Olympus' Head, and at our Groves 
Pylluted, hurl thy dreadful Bolts. 


dued all the Nations of the Earth, yet He ſhall ſtill acknow- 


ledge the Superiority of Jupiter, and contented with the Govern- 
ment of the World ſhall leave to Jove the Power of Thunder, SA N. 


AY Al. 


OpE XIII. To Lynia, 


H ! when on Telephus his Charms, 
His roſy Neck, and waxen Arms, 
My Lydia's Praiſe unceaſing dwelk, 
What gloomy Spleen my Boſom ſwells ? 
On my pale Cheet the Colour dies, 
My Reaſon in Confuſion flies, 
And the down-ſtealing Tear betrays 
The lingering Flame that inward preys. 
I burn, when in Exceſs of Wine 
He ſoils thoſe ſnowy Arms of thine, 
Or on thy Lips the fierce-fond Boy 
Marks with his Teeth the furious Joy. 
If yet my Voice can reach your Ear, 
Hope not to find the Youth ſincere, 
Cruel who hurts the fragrant Kiſs, #* 
Which Venus bathes with nectar'd Bliſs. . 
Thrice happy They, in pure Delights 
Whom Love with mutual Bonds unites, 
Unbroken by Complaints or Strike 
Even to the lateſt Hours of Life. 
and roſeus to expreſs any kind of Luſtre in a beautiful Object, 
without particular Reg{rd to the Colour. Horace calls the Swans 


of Venus purpureos olores, and Albinovanus Purpured ſub nive ter- 
ra tatet, Brachia purpurcd candidiora nive. 


ODE 


_ 
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CARMEN XIV. Ap RERMUTUBLI CA. 


NAVIS! referent in mare te novi 


Fluctus? O! quid agis ? fortiter oecupa | 
Portum. Nonne vides, ut V 
Nudum remigio latus, A 
Et malus celeri ſaucius Africo, 5 WB: 
Antenrzque gemunt ; ac fine funibus 1 
Vix durare carinæ > 
Poſſint imperioſtus 1 
2 quor ? Non tibi ſunt integra lintea ; 4 
Non Di, quos iterum preſſa voces malo. 10 \ 
Quamvis Pontica pinus, . 
Sylvz filia nobilis, f 
Jactes 
In the Vear 725 Auguſtus conſulted his Favourites Mæcenas and 
Agrippa, whether he ſhould reſign the ſovereign Authority. We 7 
have in Dion a Speech of Mæcenas upon that Occaſion, in which . 
the Allegory of a Ship and the Republic is ſo ſtrongly maintained, 
and hath ſomething ſo extremely like this Ode, that probably the 
Poet took this Deſign from thence as a Compliment to his illuftrious ( 


Patron. 

In the Year 727 Auguſtus began his ſeventh Conſulſhip, with a | 
Requeſt to the Senate, that they would diſcharge him from an Of- | 
fice, which his Infirmities could no longer ſupport. This Diſcourſe 
was formed with a great deal of Artifice, and that Artifice made 


it ſucceed. The Senators granted every thing he withed for, by 


denying every thing he had propoſed; ſo that Auguitus ſaw him» 
ſelf agreeably forced to hold that Power, which he was ſo much a- 
fraid of lofing, and thus more ſtrongly enſlaved the Republie by a 
ſpecious Offer of Liberty, In the Interval of theſe two Events 
(the Conſultation of Octavius with his Favourites, and his Declara- 
tion to the Senate) Horace wrote this Ode, in which he endeavours 
to perſuade the Romans not to ſuffer that Prince to abandon the 
Government cf the Empire. However, ſeveral Senators (either de- 
ceived by the ſeeming Inclination of Octavius, or willing to believe 
Him) being very earneſt to eſtabliſh the Republican Government, 
He was obliged to chuſe ſuch Perſons as he knew would ſupport his 


* Deſigns before he made this pretended Rebgnation. Yet the Hiſto- 


man 
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Op XIV. To Tur ReyvBLIc. 


LL-FATED Veſſel! ſhall the Waves again 

Tempeſtuous bear thee to the faithleſs Main ? 
What would thy Madneſs, thus with Storms to ſport ? 
Ah ! yet with Caution ſeize the friendly Port. 
Behold thy naked Decks ; the Southern Blaſt, 
Hark! how it whiſtles through thy rending Maſt ! 
Nor without Ropes thy Keel can longer brave 
The ruſhing Fury of th' imperious Wave: 
Torn are thy Sails, thy Guardian Gods are loft, 
Whom you might call in future Tempeſts toſt. 
What though majeſtic in your Pride you Rood 


A noble Daughter of the Pontic Wood, 
You 


rian remarks, that although the Suffrages were unanimous, there 
was a great Diverſity of Sentiments, SAN» 

Verſ. 1. Novi * The continual and dangerous Agitation 
of the Waves is finely compared to the violent Movements of a 
civil War, which was at that Time but a Vear and half ended. SAN. 

2. Quid agis ?] Several of the Senators would gladly have tle 
Republican Government reſtored, while others thought the Good 
of the State required a fingle Maſter, The Choice was difficult 


and delicate, SAN. 
Fortiter oceupa portum.] This Port was the Tranquillity, which 
was riſing under the Government of Octavius. Crug, 


8. Inperiofius aquor ?] The Beauty of this Epithet particularly 
eonſiſts in its being a very natural Image of the Ambition of the 
Great, who would certainly have overturned the Republic, if not 
reſtrained by the Authority of Octavius. SAN. 

10. Non Di.] In the plain Senſe of the Words, theſe Deities 
were the Gods, whoſe Statues were placed on the Stern of the Ship, 
which, being broken by the Tempeſts, had loſt its Tutelary Divi- 
nities. But in the figurative Senſe of the Words, we may under- 
ſtand Octavius himſelf, or the Guardian Gods of Rome, who had 
ſupported him in all his Enterprizes, and who would be offended if 
he were ſuffered to quit the Government. SAN. 


11. Pontica Pinus.) The Timber of the Pontic Wood was ex- 
tremely 


66 Q. Hoxari FLACH Carminuy Lib. r, 
Jactes & genus, & nomen inutile ; 
Nil pictis timidus navita puppibus 
Fidit. Tu, niſt ventis 
Debes ludibrium, cave. 
Nuper ſolicitum quæ mihi tædium, 
Nunc deſiderium, curaque non levis, 
Interfuſa nitentes 
Vites æquora Cycladas. 20 


15 


tremely hard and durable; yet the Poet ſays, that the Veſſel had 
been ſo ſhaken by the late Tempeſt, that ſhe ought not to be too 


confident of her Strength, although ſhe once grew in the Foreſts of 


Pontus. Thus he infinuates to the Romans, that although the 
Republic ſeemed firm and unſhaken to thoſe, who inclined to a po- 
_ Government, yet this pretended Strength could not preſerve 

er from the Misfortunes which threatned her, if Octavius aban- 
doned her to their Guidance. SAN, 

14. Pictis puppibus.] Beſides the Statues of the Gods, the 
Sterns of their Ships were adorned with Paintings, and other Or- 
naments, which the Greeks called in general Acrofto/ra, and the 
Latins Ap Aria. . Dae. 

Theſe Words ſeem to have ſomewhat an Air of a moral Senti- 
ment; That the Paintings, witb which a Ship is adorned, are 
very little Security againſt a Storm, or very little Encouragement to 
a Frigbred Mariner. Horace hath already told the Romans, that 
they ought not to be too confident of their Strength, and he adds, 
that they ſhould have but little Dependence upon the Opulence of 
the Republic, Luxury and Extravagance are in a State, what 
Paintings and Statues are in a Ship. Theſe vain Ornaments are 
as little Security to a State, when threatned with War, as to a 
Veſſel, when menaced with Tempeſts, or as to a Mariner, who 
ſails in her. | SAN, 

Timidus navita.) Dion tells us, that ſome of the Senators 
thought themſelves happy under the Government of Octavius, and 
were afraid of a Republican Government, as ſubject to popular 
Diſorders and Tumults, 

17. Nuper ſolicitum.] The Poet expreſſes by ſolicitum tædium, 
that Sorrow and Anxiety, which he felt when he was engaged in 
the Party of Brutus. This Anxiety aroſe not only from an Un- 
certainty of the Event, but from the Fatigues of the War, the 
Miſunderſtanding of the Commanders, the Weakneſs of the Troops 
and Inexperience of the Officers, But as ſoon as he had enjoye 
the Security and Happineſs of the Government of Auguſtus, he 
regrets, with the utmoſt Tenderneſs and Affection, thoſe e 

| whic 
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Od 14. Tux Ops or Horace. 67 
You now may vainly boaſt an empty Name, 

Or Birth conſpicuous in the Rolls of Fame. 

The Mariner, when Storms around him riſe, 

No longer on a painted Stern relies, 

Ah ! yet take heed, leſt theſe new Tempeſts ſweep 
In ſportive Rage thy Glories to the Deep. 

Thou late my deep Anxiety and Fear, 

And now my fond Deſire and tender Care, 

Ah! yet take heed, avoid thoſe fatal Seas, 

Which roll among the ſhining Cyclades. 


| which the Republic was in Danger of loſing by another civil War, 


This he expreſſes by the Words, Deſiderium, curague non A 
19. Inter fuſa nitentes.] The Poet ſtill purſues the Allegory, and 
under the Idea of a tempeſtuous Sea repreſents the Dangers, which 
the Republic might juſtly fear, if Oftavins were ſuffered to reſign 
the Government. MNitentes means guamwwis nitentes, and figures to 
us the flattering Hopes, which the Senators conceived, if they could 
et the Government into their Hands. The Cyclades are a Num- 
— of Iſlands in the Ægean Sea, bounded with white Rocks, that 
make an agreeable Appearance at a Diftance, Horace in another 
Place calls them fulgentes Cycladas. Torr. SAN. 
It was neceſſary to enlarge theſe Notes, becauſe many learned 
Commentators underſtand the Ode in a plain, hiſtorical Manner, 
But if an Authority of Names ought to have any Weight, the 
Judgment of Quintilian is equal to the greateſt, Allegoria, quam 
inverfionem interpretamur, aliud verbit, aliud ſenſu eftendit ; ac e- 
tiam interim contrarium, Prius, ut O navis! referent in mare te 
novi flutus ? O] quid agis ? Fortiter occupa portum, Totuſgue 
etiam ille Horatii locus, quo navim pro republica, fluttus & tempeſ- 
* pro bellis civilibus, partum pro pace & concordia dicit. Quin. 
' 8. G 6. ; ; 
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CARMEN XV. NEREREI VATICINIUM, 


ASTOR quum traheret per freta navibus 
Idzis Helenen perfidus hoſpitam; | 
Ingrato celeres obruit otio 
Ventos, ut caneret fera 
Nereus fata. Mala ducis avi domum, 5 
Quam multo repetet Græcia milite 
Conjurata 


In the Year 722 Antony ſet ſail with a numerous Fleet from Æ- 
zypt to Peloponneſus, intending to paſs over into Italy with Cleo- 
atra, and make his Country the Scene of a ſecond civil War, 
Enflamed with a violent Paſſion for that Princeſs, aſpiring to no- 
thing leſs than making her Miſtreſs of the Univerſe, and ſupported 
by the Forces of the Eaſt, he declared War againſt Octavius. Ho- 
race therefore in a noble, and poetical Allegory, repreſents to An- 
tony the fatal Effects of ſuch a Conduct, by propoſing to him the 
Example of Paris, and the ruinous Conſequences, which attended 
his Paſſion for Helen. 
We are aſſured by Torrentius, that the beſt and moſt ancient 
Manuſcript he had ſeen, gave this Title to the Ode, Ad Alexan- 
drum Paridem, ſub cujus Perſona exponit imminentia bella, from 
whence it appears, that the allegorical Manner of explaining it is 
at leaſt of ancient Date. Nor indeed could there be a more exact 
Reſemblance of Characters, than between Antony and Paris; 


Cleopatra and Helen, Antony and Paris were both famous for 


Luxury and Effeminacy, and by a fatal Paſſion for two foreign 
eens brought a bloody and deſtructive War on their Country, 
which ended not but with their own Ruin, 

Dion tells us, that in the Year 722, there was an open Rupture 
between Octavius and Antony, who had repudiated Octavia: that 
Octavius reproached him with his Amour for Cleopatra, and his 
giving to Her and to her Family the richeſt Countries in the Eaſt :. 
that many illuſtrious Romans had deſerted the Party of Antony, 
becauſe they were perſuaded, he intended to beſtow the City of 
Rome to Cleopatra, and remove the Seat of the Empire to Egypt. 
The Hiſtorian farther ſays, that although Octavius were deter- 
mined to declare War againſt Cleopatra, yet he was unwilling to 
mention Antony by Name, that he might not exaſperate thoſe, 
who were enaged in his Party, or that he might make him the 

- | Aggreſſor, 
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ODE XV. TRHE PrRoPHEsY OF NEREVUsS. 


HE N the perfidious Shepherd bore 
The Spartan Dame to Aſia's Shore, 
Nereus the rapid Winds oppreſs'd, 
And calm'd them to unwilling Reſt, 
That he might ſing the dreadful Fate, 
Which ſhould the guilty Lovers wait. 


Fatal 


Aggreſſor, by thus obliging him to take Arms againſt his Ccun- 
try in Defence of an Ægyptian Woman. SAN. 
Verſ. 1. Paſtor.] The Exactneſs of the Compariſon appears even 
in the firſt Word, Paris was by the Greeks and Latins called the 
Shepherd, becauſe he was educated among Shepherds on Mount 
Ida, Antony was one of the Luperci, the Prieſts of Pan, the God 
of Shepherds, SAN, 
Traberet.] Paris did not go directly from Lacedæmon to Troy, 
but in an Apprehenſion of being purſued failed to Cyprus, Pheni- 
cia and ZEgypt. Thus Antony in his Paſſage from Alexandria to 
Peloponneſus carried another Helen through the ſame Seas. This 
Criticiſm gives us all the Force of the Word traberet, which fig - 
nifies lenta nawvigatione circumduceret. Torn. 
2. Pele] This Epithet agrees equally with the natural and 
allegorical Senſe. Paris had perfidiouſly ſtolen a foreign Princeſs 
from the Court of her Husband, who had received him with all the 
Regards of Hoſpitality. Antony with equal Perfidy broke his Faith 
to Octavia by his Engagements to a foreign Queen. SAN. 
3. Ingrato.] It is cuſtomary among the Poets, that all Nature 
keeps Silence, when the Voice of a God is heard; and here the 
Winds are filent in Reſpect to Nereus, although that God had no 
particular Power over them. As this Calm was contrary to the 
Deſigns and Inclination of the Raviſher, Mr. Sanadon thinks 77 - 
grato ought to be applied to Paris, not to the Winds, The two 
Words obruit otio give us an Image of the late Agitation of the 
Waves, and the Calm which ſucceeded ; the firſt ſhews the Power 
of Nereus, the other the Obedience of the Winds, 
| Hz1NsS1Us, SAN, 
5. Mald avi. ] There is a remarkable Beauty in the Tranſition, 
by which the Poet paſſes at once from the Narration to the TOR 
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yo Q. HoRATII FLACH Carminunm Lib. 1. 


Conjurata tuas rumpere nuptias, 
Et regnum Priami vetus. 
Eheu, quantus equis, quantus adeſt viris 
Sudor ! Quanta moves funera Dardanæ 10 
Genti! Jam galeam Pallas, & ægida, 
Currüſque, & rabiem parat. 
Nequicquam, Veneris præſidio ferox, 
Pectes cæſariem, grataque ſœminis | 
Imbelli cithara carmina divides : 15 
Nequicquam, thalamo graves 
Haſtas, & calami ſpicula Cnoſſii 
Vitabis, urepitümque, & celerem ſequi 
Ajacem; tamen, beu ſerus ! adulteros 
Crines pulvere collines. 20 


Non 


of Nereus, It would have been languid and feeble to have it in- 


troduced with Thus be ſpoke, Da c, 
Ducis domum. ] Antony intended to carry Cleopatra to Rome, as 
Paris carried Helen to Troy, SAN, 


7. Conjurata.] The Grecian Princes aſſembled at Aulis, where 
they formed the Deſign of the Siege of Troy to revenge the Rape 
of Helen, The Words nuptiæ and nubere are ſometimes equivo- 
cally underſtocd, and are here uſed (at leaft by a God) ina very im- 
proper Senſe for the criminal Loves of Paris and Helen. An ancient 
Author, quoted by Cicero, pleaſantly calls them nuptias innuptas. 

| SAN, 

8. Regnum Priami.] The Empire of the Trojans, and the Nup- 
tials of Paris, repreſent the Marriage of Antony in /Egypt, while 
Rome, like Greece, is riſing to revenge the Diſhonour, SAN, 

It. Jam galram Pallas.) In the Spirit of Poetry, the future 
Ruin of Troy is here deſcribed, as if it were already preſent. The 
Goddeſs of Wiſdom and War is very happily introduced, Octavia 
had given ſufficient Proof of her Wiſdom in the Negotiations of 
the Triumvirate, and ſhe now appears in all the Terrours of War, 
while the whole Weſtern World is arming in her Quarrel, SAN. 

13. YVenerts pra ſidlio.] Cleopatra is here repreſented under the 
Character of Venus, 'The Court of that Princeſs was the very 
Dwelling of Luxury and Pleaſure, where Antony plunged himſelf 
into the moſt infamous Exceſſes. From hence the Poet raiſes a 
jult and natural Alluſion without doing Violence to Hiſtory, Pallas 

Was 


Od. 15. Tus Obs or Hoge. 71 
Fatal to Priam's antient Sway 
You bear th' ill-omen'd Fair away, 
For ſoon ſhall Greece in Arms ariſe 
Deep-{worn to break thy nuptial Ties. 
What Toils do Men and Horſe ſuſtain ! 
What Carnage loads the Dardan Plain! 
Pallas prepares the bounding Car, 
The Shield and Helm and Rage of War. 
Though proud of Venus' guardian Care, 
In vain you comb your flowing Hair; 
In vain you ſweep th' unwarlike String 
Ard tender Airs to Females ſing ; 
For though the Dart may harmleſs prove 
(The Dart, that frights the Bed of Love) 
Though you eſcape the Noiſe of Fight, 
Nor Ajax can o'ertake thy Flight, 
Yet ſhalt T hou, infamous of Luſt, 
Soil thoſe adulterous Hairs in Duſt, 


Look 


was the Guardian of Menelaus, as Venus was the Protectreſs of 
Paris, Agua Venus Teucris, Pallas inigua fuit. Thus Octavia ſup- 
ported Cæſar, as Cleopatra appeared in Defence of Antony, San. 
15. Imbelli cithara.)] There is here a ſtrong Reſemblance cf 
Characters. Plutarch tells us, that Antony lived at Samos in the 
laſt Exceſſes of Luxury, amidſt the Delights of Songs and Muſick, 
while the World around him was terrified with Apprehenfions of a 
civil War. Quum univerſus orbis gemitibus lamentiſque creparet, una 
fer multos dies inſula tibiis & cantu perſonabat, ubi fort erant 
theatra certantibus choris, Hinc navigavit Athenas, ubi de integre 
effudit ſe in ludos & ſpectacula. | 
Carmina divides, ] This Manner of ſpeaking hath given great 
Pain to the Interpreters, and Mr. Dacier confeſſes he is not ſatis- 
fied with any of their Conjectures. Whether it means any parti- 
cular Divifions in Muſic, or that a fine Voice and an Inſtrument 
Kilfully touched can equally charm a whole Company as well as 
the Performers, is yet uncertain among the Commentators, 
17. Calami ſpicula Cneſſii.] It is probable, from this Expreſſion, 
that the Cretans, who were excellent Archers, inſtead of ”_—_— 
| — 


| 
j 
if 


ters, but poſſeſſed, in an eminent Degree, the Arts of Policy and 


72 Q. HoRATTII Fracei Canin Lib. 1. 


Non Laertiaden, exitium tuæ 
Gentis, non Pylium Neſtora reſpicis ? 
Urgent impavidi te Salaminius 
Teucer, te Sthenelus ſciens 
Pugnæ; ſive opus eſt imperitare equis, 25 
Non auriga piger. Merionen quoque 
Noſces. Ecce furit te reperire atrox 
Tydides melior patre; 
Quem tu, cervus uti vallis in altera 
Viſum parte lupum graminis immemor 
Sublimi fugies mollis anhelitu, 
Non hoc pallicitus tuæ. 
Iracunda diem proferet Ilio 
Matroniſque Phrygum claſſis Achille, 
Poſt 


made uſe of a kind of hard, lender, pointed Reeds, which grew 
in the Sands of their Iſland, Thus Ovid; Nec Gortiniaco calamus 
levis exit ab arcu, p SAN, 
28. Tydides melior patre.] The Grecian Princes, who are named 
in theſe Lines, repreſent Octavius and the Commanders of his Ar- 
my. Perhaps Tideus and Diomed were deſigned for Julius Cæſar and 
Octavius, who was his adopted Son. The Compariſon indeed doth 
not want Flattery, but it is the Flattery of a Poet to the Maſter 
of the World, SAN, 
31. Sublimi anbelitu,] They, who are panting for Breath, are 
apt to raiſe their Heads, that they may breathe more freely, Sax. 
Non hoc pollicitus tuæ. ] Ovid preſerved theſe Promiles 

in 2 Epiſtle of Paris to Helen, 


Finge tamen, ft vis, ingens conſurgere bellum, 
Et mibi ſunt wires, & mea tela nocent. 
Nec plus Atrides animi Menelaus babebit, 
Quam Paris, aut armis anteferendus erit. 
But grant the Trumpet ſhould to Battle ſound, 
I too have Courage, 'and my Weapons wound. 
A greater Soul not Menelaus warms, 
Nor ſhines he more amid the Rage of Arms, D. 


33. Tracunda claſfis.] Aſinius Pollio was not only a Man of Let- 


Wat, 
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Od. 15. Tax Opss or Horace. 73 
Look back and ſee, with furious Pace 

The Ruin of the Trojan Race 

Ulyſſes comes z and ſage in Vears 

Fam'd Nettor, hoary Chief, appears: 

Intrepid Teucer fweeps the Field, 

And Sthenelus, in Battle skill'd ; 

Or skill'd to guide with ſteady Rein, 

Undaunted Merion ſhalt 'Thou feel, 

While Diomed with furious Steel, 

In Arms ſuperiour to his Sire, 

Burns after Thee with martial Fire. 

As when a Stag at Diſtance ſpies 

A prowling Wolf, aghaſt he flies 

Of Paſture heedleſs, ſo ſhall you 

High-panting fly when they purſue. 

Not ſuch the Promiſes you made, 

Which Helen's eaſy Heart betray'd. 

Achilles' Fleet with ſhort Delay 

Vengeful protracts the fatal Day, 


But 


War. When the DiQator was killed, he commanded the Legions 
in Gaul, and after the Battle of Pharſalia carried on the War a- 
gainſt Sextus Pompeius. Antony took pains to gain to his Party a 
Perſon of ſuch Importance, who afterwards became one of his 
firmeſt Supports. He intruſted him intirely with his Intereſts at 
the Conference of Brunduſium in the Year 714, in which he diſ- 
played all his Talents for Negotiation. In the following Year he 
had the Honouts of a Triumph for his Dalmatian Expedition, and 
afterwards continued in Italy, affecting a Kind of Neutrality be- 
tween the contending Parties. As this Conduct gave Octavius great 
Uneafineſs, he made him ſeveral advantageous Offers, and deſired 
that he would accompany him to Actium. Pollio fiercely return- 
ed this Anſwer ; I have rendered ſome confiderable Services to An- 
tony, and my Obligations to Him are well known. Let me not be 
engaged in your Quarrel ; the Victory ſhall determine who muſt be 
my future Maſter, Mea in Antonium majora merita ſunt, illius in 
Vor. I. E | me 
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74 Q. HoRATII FLAcei Carmixum Lib. 1. 


Poſt certas hyemes uret Acha ius | 35 
Ignis Pergameas domos, 


me beneficia notiora; itaque diſcrimini veſiro me ſubtrabam, & ere 
ræda victoris. VELL. PATERCULUS. This Anſwer was very 


| little ſatisfactory to Oftavius, who was apprehenſive, that Pollio 


deſigned, when the two Fleets were at Sea, to put himſelf at the 
Head of Antony's Party in Italy, and to raiſe a powerful Diverſion 
in his Favour, This indeed never happened, but Appearances Ta 

e ong 


CARMEN XVI. Ap 'TYNDARIDEM. 


MAT RE pulcra filia pulcrior, 
Quem criminoſis cumque voles modum 
Pones 1ambis ; five flamma, | 
Sive mari libet Adriano. > 
Non Liber zque, non adytis quatit 5 


Mentem ſacerdotum incola Pythius, 


Non Dindymene, non acuta 
Si geminant Corybantes zra 
Triſtes ut irz ; quas neque Noricus 
Deterret enſis, nec mare naufragum, 10 
Nec ſævus ignis, nec tremendo 


Jupiter ipſe ruens tumultu. 
Fertur 


This Ode in ſome ancient Manuſcripts has this Inſcription, Pa- 
linodia Gratidiæ ad Tyndaridem amicam. Horace had written, when 
he was young, ſome ſevere Verſes on Gratidia, but being now in 
Jove art her Daughter, he gives them to her Reſentment with a 
Submiſſion, which has perhaps more Poetry than Sincerity. It is 
formed in very looſe, ſuperficial Terms, with a Common-Place 
upon the Effects of Anger, which ſeems to be raiſed with an affec- 
ted Pomp of Style. But whether his Repentance was falſe or real, 
we find in the next Ode, that it was not unſucceſsful, DA c. Sa N. 

Verſ. 2. Criminoſis,] Crimen in the beſt Authors frequently fig- 
nifies Reproach and Slander, * „ DA. 

5. Non 


Od. 16. Taz Ops or Hor Aer. 75 
But when ten rolling Vears expire, 
Thy Troy ſhall blaze in Grecian Fire. 


ſtrong enough to form the Allegory, in which, under the Character 
of Achilles, Pollio for ſome time delayed the Fate of Antony, by 
the Apprehenſions, which he raiſed in Auguſtus, SAN. 
36. Ignis Pergameas domos.] This Reading is found in ſome very 
ancient Manuſcripts; the Meaſure of the Verſe requires it; Mr. 
Cuningham and Sanadon have publiſhed it in their Editions. 


— 
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OoE XVI. To TVyYNDARIsS. 


TVYVND ARIS, whoſe blooming Beauty warms 
The kindling Soul beyond thy Mother's Charms, 
Give to iny bold Lampoons what Fate you pleaſe, 

To waſting Flames condemn'd, or angry Seas. 

Yet oh! remember, nor the God of Wine, 

Nor Pythian Phoebus from his inmoſt Shrine, 

Nor Dindymene, nor her Prieſts poſſeſt, 

Can with their ſounding Cymbals ſhake the Breaſt, 
Like furious Anger in its gloomy Vein, 

Which neither temper'd Sword, nor raging Main, 
Nor Fire wide-waſting, nor tumultuous Jove 

Ruſhing in baleful Thunders from above 


Can 


5. Non Liber. ] There is a very ſenſible Confuſion in the uſual 
Reading of theſe Lines, by dividing Cybele from the Corybantes, 
and twice mentioning her Prieſts. The Tranſpoſition of the Word 
Dindymene corrects the Diſorders in the Language and Senſe of the 
Poet, which probably aroſe from a Miſtake of the firſt Tranſcrib- 
ers. SAN. 

8. Si gemi nant.] Nor Bacchus, nor Apollo, nor Cybele, nor 
her Prieſſs, although they doubly beat their ſounding Cymbals, can 
ſhake the Soul, as does the Power of Anger. If we read Sic gemi- 
%ant, with the common Editions, the Conſtruction muſt ſadly 
break the Senſe. Corybantes non fic geminant acuta æra, ut triftes 

E 2 78 
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76. Q. HoraTi Fracci Carminum Lib. 1, 
Fertur Prometheus addere principl 
Limo coactus particulam undique 
Deſectam, & inſani leonis ' 15 
Vim ſtomacho appoſuiſſe noſtro. 
Iræ Thyeſten exitio gravi 
Stravere ; & altis urbibus ultimæ 
Stetere cauſæ, cur perirent 
Funditus, imprimeretque muris 20 
Hoſtile aratrum exercitus inſolens. 
Compeſce mentem: me quoque pectoris 
Tentavit in dulci juventa 
Fervor, & in celeres 1ambos 
Miſit furentem : nunc ego mitibus 25 
Mutare quæro triſtia, dum mihi 
Fias recantatis amica 
Opprobriis, animùmque reddas. 
ire geminant acuta ara. The Expreſſion geminare æra, is the 
ſame with ra repercutere, or as Lucretius expreſſeth it, æra æri- 
Sus pulſare, and Statius gemina æra ſonant, The Glory of this 
Correction, in Mr, Sanadon's Language, is due to Rodellius, 


20. Imprimeretque muris.] It was a Cuſtom among the Romans 
to drive a Plow over the Walls of a City, which they deſtroyed, to 


ſignify 
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CARMEN XVII. Ap TyNDARIͥůUꝝEKM. 


F ELOX amcenum ſæpe Lucretilem 
Mutat Lycæo Faunus, & igneam 
Defendit æſtatem capellis 
Uſque meis, pluvioſque ventos. 
Impune 


The Beauties of Language in this Ode are of no mean Character. 
Igneam y en eftatem capellis, pluwioſgue ventos. Olentis uxores 


mariti, Martiales lupos. Uſflice cubantis. Ruris bonorum. La- 
barantes in uno. le diſpari, Vitreamgue Circen, Some 7 


Od. 17. TuE Optzs or Horace. 77 
Can tame to Fear, Thus ſings the Poet's Lay, — 


Prometheus to inform his nobler Clay 


Their various Paſſions choſe from every Beaſt, 
And fir'd with Lyon-Rage the human Breaſt. 
From Anger dire the Tragic Horrours roſe, 
Which cruſh'd Thyeſtes with a Weight of Woes ; 
From hence proud Cities date their utter Falls, 
When inſolent in Ruin o'er their Walls 
The wrathfal Soldier drags the hoſtile Plow, 
That haughty Mark of total Overthrow. 

Me too the Heat of Youth to Madneſs fir'd, 
And with Iambic rapid Rage inſpir'd: 
But now repentant ſhall the Muſe again 
To ſofter Numbers tune her melting Strain, 
8o Thou recall thy Taunts, thy Wrath controul, 


Reſume thy Love, and give me back my Soul, 


ſignify that the Ground, upon which it food, ſhould be for ever 
employed in Agriculture, Tor. 

24. Celeres Tambos,] The Poet calls this Kind of Verſe ſwift, 
or rapid, becauſe the firſt Syllable of each Foot was ſhort, by which 
the Cadence was quicker, From this Rapidity it ſeemed moſt na- 
tural to expreſs the violent Spirit of Satire, SAN, 


OpE XVII. To TynDARIs. 


AN from Arcadia's Heights deſcends- 
To viſit oft my rural Scat, 
And here my tender Goats defends 
From rainy Winds, and Summer's fiery Heat; 


For 
theſe Expreſſions are too bold for our Language. The reſt the 


Tranſlator hath endeavoured to preſerve. 


Horace having by the laſt Ode made his Peace with Tyndaris, 
now invites her to his Country-Seat, and offers her a Retirement 
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78 Q. Hon ATII Fraccr Carnminum Lib. 7. 
Impune tutum per nemus arbutos 
Quzrunt latentes, & thyma deviæ 
Olentis uxores mariti ; 
Nee virides metuunt colubras, 
Nec Martiales hœduleæ lupos ; 
Utcumque dulci, T'yndari, fiſtula 10 
Valles, & Uſticæ cubantis 
Levia perſonuere ſaxa. 
Di me tuentur: Dis pietas mea, 
Et muſa cordi eſt. ic tibi copia 
Manabit ad plenum benigno 15 
Ruris honorum opulenta cornu. 
Hic in reduQa valle, Caniculæ 
Vitabis æſtus, & fide Teia 
Dices laborantes in uno 
| Penelopen, vitreamque Circen, 20 
Nic innocentis pocula Leſbii 
Duces ſub umbra ; nec Semele ius 
Cum Marte confundet Thyoneus 
Prælia; nec metues protervum 


Suſpecta 
and Security from the Brutality of Cyrus, who had treated her with 
an unmanly Rudeneſs and Cruelty, Crug, 


7. Olentis uxores mariti,] This is one of the Beauties peculiar to 
the Greek and Latin Tongues, which can never be preſerved in a 
Tranſlation. The Wiwes of the fetid Husband were an Expreſſion, 
perhaps, hardly decent in Engliſh Poetry, Such is the Genius of 
Languages. 

9. Martiales lupes.] Wolves were conſecrated to Mars, and 
under his Protection, becauſe they lived upon Spoil and W 

ORR» 

18, Fide Teid.] As Tyndaris is diſtinguiſhed by her Love of Mu- 
ſic and Poetry, this Ode muſt have been extremely ſuited to her 
Taſte. There is not only a natural Elegance in it; the Images and 
Expreſſions are not only lively, and beautiful, but the Poet ſeems 
to point out the Story of Ulyſſes, as a Subject proper to inſpire 
her with the tendereſt Sentiments. He ſeems to direct her in the 
Manner of compoſing a Song by an Oppoſition of Penelope's Chaſ- 
tity to the Frailty of Circe. Such is the Meaning of the Word 
witrea, by which the glaſſy Frailty of the Miftreſs is compared (if 

we 
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Od. 17. Taz Oos of Hor Acx. | 79 


For when the Vales wide-ſpreading round, 
The ſloping Hills, and poliſh'd Rocks 
With his harmonious Pipe reſound, 
In fearleſs Safety graze my wandering Flocks ; 


In Safety through the woody Brake 

The latent Shrubs and Thyme explore, 
Nor longer dread the ſpeckled Snake, 

And tremble at the martial Wolf no more. 


Their Poet to the Gods is dear, 


They love my Piety and Muſe, 
And all our rural Honours here 
Their flowery Wealth around Thee ſhall diffuſe, 


Here ſhall You tune Anacreon's Lyre 
Beneath a ſhady Mountain's Brow, 

To ſing frail Circe's guilty Fire, 
And chaſte Penelope's unbroken Vow. 


Far from the burning Dog-Star's Rage , 


Here ſhall You quaff our harmleſs Wine ; 
Nor here ſhall Mars intemperate wage 
Rude War with Him, who rules the jovial Vine. 
| Nor 
we may uſe the Expreſſion) to the adamantine Conſtaney of the 
Wife. Ia another Place Horace writes, Vtrea forma, and Pub. 
Sirus, Vitrea fortuna. RopEL. SAN. 
Mr. Barnes, in his Edition of Anacreon, fancies that Tyndaris 
was famous for ſinging an Ode of that Poet upon this Subject, of 
which he laments the Loſs. | 
Ulyfſes is thus deſcribed by Ovid: 
Non formoſus erat, ſed erat facundus Ulyſſes, 
Et tamen e&quoreas torfit amore Deas. 
For Eloquence, not Beauty, was he fam'd, 
And yet with Love the ſea-born Nymphs enflam'd, 
21. Innocentis Lesbii.] In Athenzus this Wine is called &ydg1ov, 
vinulum, the little Wine, to which Bacchus gave dra, an In- 


nocence and Immunity from — LAMB» 
| 4 


80 Q. HoRATII Fracci Carminum Lb. 1. 
Suſpecta Cyrum, ne malè diſpari | N 
Incontinentes injiciat manus, | 1 5 
Et ſcindat hærentem coronam 
Crinibus, immeritamque veſtem, 


CARMEN XVIII. Ap Varum. 


ULLAM, Vare, ſacra vite priùs ſeveris arborem 
Circa mite ſolum Tiburis, & mcenia Catili; 

Siccis omnia nam dura Deus propoſuit; neque 
Mordaces aliter diffagiunt ſolicitudines. 4 
Quis poſt vina gravem militiam, aut pauperiem crepat ? 
Quis non te potiùs, Bacche pater, teque decens Venus! 
At ne quis modici tranſiliat munera Liberi, 
Centaurea monet cum Lapithis rixa ſuper mero 
Debellata : monet Sithoniis non levis Evius, 
Quum fas atque nefas, exiguo fine, libidinum 10 
Diſcernunt avidi. Non ego te, eandide Baſſiren, 
Invitum quatiam; nec variis obſita frondibus 

Sub 


This Ode is an Imitation of one written by Alcæus upon the 
ſame Subject, and in the ſame Kind of Verſe. The firſt Line is 
almoſt an exact Tranſlation. | 
Mader dA AO qureUrng mporepoy JivIptov apmriahu, 
It is remarkable, that the oor — with — Calmneſs to de- 
ſcribe the fatal Conſequences, which attend our Exceſſrs in Wine. 
He then ſuddenly falls into a poetical D ſorder, which ſeems almoſt 
natural to his Subject, and which breaks forth into ſtronger Ideas, 
figurative Expreſſions, and a Style broken and unconnected. Thus 
the Difference of the two Characters, which divide this Ode, is not 
the meaneſt of its Beauties; and the Tranſition from one to the 
other is natural and well conducted. Dac. SAN. 
Verſ. 3. Propoſuit.] The God propoſeth to us a Choice of the 
laſt Importance. We muſt drink, or reſolve to bear all the Anxie- 
ties of Life. ©OTay Baxxo; igt iuduc: ,. When Bacchus 
enters, our Cares are allcep, AN Acco. 
11. Avidi.] Immoderate, inſatiable, The Thracians in their 
| Debauches 
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To the broad-glaring Eye of the Tale-telling Day, 


Od. 18, Tur Opxs or Horace," 8r 
Nor Cytus' bold Suſpicions fear; 

Not on thy Softneſs ſhall he lay 
His deſperate Hand thy Clothes to tear, 

Or brutal ſnatch thy feſtal Crown away. 


— 


a 


OpE XVIII. To Varus. 


OUND Catilus' Walls, or in Tibur's rich Soil, 
To plant the glad Vine be my Varus' firſt Toll ; 

For God hath propos'd to the Wretch, who's athirſt, 
To drink, or with Heart-gnawing Cares to be curſt. 
Of War, or of Want, who e'er prates o'er his Wine? 
For 'tis thine, Father Bacchus, bright Venus, 'tis thine, 
To charm all his Cares ; yet that no one may paſs 
The Freedom and Mirth of a temperate Glas, 
Let us think on the Lapithæ's Quarrels ſo dire, 


And the Thracians, whom Wine can to Madneſs inſpire ; 


Infatiate of Liquor when glow their full Veins, 
No Diſtinction of Vice, or of Virtue remains. 
Great God of the Vine, who doſt Candour approve, 
I ne'er will thy Statues profanely remove ; 
I ne*er will thy Rites ſo myſterious betray 


Oh! 


Debauches know not any other Bounds to their Defires than their 
Paſſions, which uſually make little Difference between Good and 
Evil, Quia ſunt avidi, ideo fas atque nefas diſcernunt exiguo fine 
bbidinum, | SAN, 

Non ego te, Baſſareu, &c. ] This poetical Sally is admirable; yet, 
ſudden as it is, does not tranſport the Poet out of his Subject. He 
propoſes to practiſe that Moderation, which he recommends to 
others, and intreats the God not to abandon him to the Vices, 
with which he afflits them, who profane his Benefits by a ſacrile- 
gicus Abuſe of them. SANs 

12. Quatiam. ] This Word is Ye taken from a Cuſtom 
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82 Q. Horarn FLAC Carmium Lib. 7. 


Sub divum rapiam. Sæva tene cum Berecynthio 
Cornu tympana, quz ſubſequitur cæcus amor ſui, 

Et tollens vacuum plus nimio gloria verticem, 15 
Arcanique fides prodiga, pellucidior vitro. 


of the Ancients, who in their feſtival Days removed the Statues of 
their Gods from the Place in which they uſually ſtood, and carried 
them in Proceſſion. This they called commovere ſacra. 

Pariis obfita frondibus.] This Expreflion is likewiſe taken from 
a Cuſtom, obſerved in the Feaſts of Bacchus and Ceres, When 
they carried the Statues of theſe Deities in Proceſſion, they car- 
ried Baſkets alſo covered with Vine-Leaves and Ivy. The follow. 
ing Words ſub divum rapere do not mean to diſcover or open theſe 
Baſkets, but to take them out of their Chappels, and carry them 
in Proceſſion. This will appear to be the Senſe by explaining the 
Allegory, They, wwho drink with Moderation, are like the Per- 
ſons, ⁊obo celebrate, without Trouble or Noiſe, ſome little Feaſt of 
Bacchus; on the contrary, They, <vho drink to Exceſs, may be com- 
pared to the Bacchanals, wwho celebrate the grand triennial Feſtival, 
and at the firſt Sound of the Timbrels and Cornets burry away the ſa- 
cred Baſkets and Statues of the Gods out of their Temples, and as if 
they were 7 carry them to the Mountains, where they commit 
all Kinds of Extravagance. Da c, 

13. Sæ va tene.] Horace in a Kind of poetical Rapture fancies 
he beholds the God ready to give the Signal, whoſe Sound ſhould 
inſpire his Votaries with Madneſs, 


Ubi audito ſtimulant Tricterica Baccho 
Orgia, Vr. 
As the Timbrels and Cornets, which were ſounded in the Feſtivals 
of Bacchus, were likewiſe uſed in the Feaſts of Cybele, Horace 
calls them Berecynthian, from the Name of a Mountain in Phry- 
gia, where that Goddeſs was worſhipped, SAN, 
It may not perhaps be diſagreeable to ſhew how two other great 
Poets, Lucretius and Catullus, have written upon the ſame Sub- 
ject, and deſcribed theſe Feaſts of Bacchus, 
Tympana tenta ſeuant palmis, & cymbala circum 
Concava, rauctſonoque minantur cornua cantu, 
Et Pbrygio ftimulat numero cava tibia mentes, 
Telague preportant wiolenti figna furgris, LvCAET, 
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Oh! ſtop the loud Cymbal, the Cornet's Alarms, 
Whoſe Sound, when the Bacchanals Boſom it warms, 
Arouſes Self-love by Blindneſs miſled, 

And Vanity lifting aloft the light Head, 

And Honour of prodigal Spirit, that ſhows, 
Tranſparent as Glaſs, all the Secrets it knows. 


* 


The Timbrels beaten by their Hands reſound, 

And hollow Cymbals fill the Void around; 

The threatning Horn its hoarſer Muſick winds, 

The Pipe with Phrygian Meaſure ſtings their Minds; 

And now the Rout with Violence engage, 

Portend their Weapons, and expreſs their Rage. D. 
———Lymphata mente furebant, | 

Eve bacchantes, Evo capita inflefentes, 

Pars tefta quatiebant cuſpide Thyrſes, 

Pars obſcura cavis celebrabant Orgia ciftis, 

Orgia, gue fruſira cupiunt audire profani, 

Plangebant alii proceris tympana palms, 

Aut tereti tenues tinnitus ere ciebant, 

Multi rauciſonis efflabant cornua bombis, 

Barbarague horribili ftridebat tibia cantu. Carr, 


The ſprightly Train in frantic Mirth incline 

Their Heads inſpir'd, and hail the Power divine. 

The Rites begun, ſome ſhook the myſtic Rod 

And Ivy Wreath, dread Enfign of the God. 

Some far, far diſtant from the Croud profane 

In dark Retreats renewed t heir Oigic Strain. 

Others the Timbrels beat in Peals profound, 

Or gently breathe the ſhriller Trumpet-Sound, 

While Horns in hoarſe reſounding Blaſts conſpire, | 
And barbarous Pipes affright the jarring Quire. D. 


16, Pellucidior vitro.] In Alluſion to the white tranſparent Robe 
with which the Statues of this Goddeſs were clothed ; thus in an- 
other Ode alle velata fanns. 
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CARMEN XIX. DR GTY CERA. 


AT E R ſæva Cupidinum, 
Thebanæque jubet me Semeles puer, 
Et laſciva Licentia 
Finitis animum reddere amoribus. 
Urit me Glyceræ nitor 
Splendentis Pario marmore puriùs: 


Urit grata protervitas, 

Et vultus nimiùm lubricus aſpici. 
In me tota ruens Venus 

Cy prum deſeruit ; nec patitur Scythas, to 
Et verſis animoſum equis 

Parthum dicere ; nec quæ nihil attinent. 


Hic vivum mihi ceſpitem, hic 
Verbenas, pueri, ponite, thuraque 

Bimi cum patera mer; : 15 
Mactatà veniet lenior hoſtia. 


There is ſomething very pretty in the Manner with which the 
Poet renews his Addreſſes to a foxſaken Miſtreſs, by telling Her that 
three Deities, Venus, Bacchus, and Licentia, had commanded him 
to love her again, 

Verſ. 1. Mater ſæva W 5 ngpart Ys cruel Mother of the Loves, 
The Heathens were very little exact in the Genealogy and Fables 
of their Gods, Plato ſays there were two Goddeſſes called Venus, 
one Old, the other Young. Ovid calls Venus geminorum mater A.- 
morum, Pauſanias gives her three Sons, Love, Pleaſure, and De- 
fire; and in Lucian, ſhe tells Paris that ſhe has two fine Children, 
Pleaſure and Love. 

6. Splendentis Pario.] This Idea ſeems to have been taken from 
ſome ancient Statue, ſo bright, as that the Eye could not look up- 
on it long and ſteadily, Pliny mentions a Hecate in the Temple of 
Diana at Epheſus, and fays, the Prieſts adviſed the People to be 
cautious of looking at it too earneſtly ; ſo ſtrong was the Luſtre of 
the Marble, tanta marmoris radiatio eff, SygNcE POLYMETIS, 

7. Urit grata protervitas.] Perhaps there are not Words in the 
Engliſh Tongue, which can give the full Beauty of this Expreſſion, 
There is a Paſſage not unlike it in Petramus Arbiter 3 Oculorum 
guegue mobilis petulentia, | 2 
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OpE XIX. ON GLYCERA. 


EN US, who gave the Cupids Birth, 
And the reſiſtleſs God of Wine, 
With the gay Power of wanton Mirth, 
Now bid my Heart its Peace reſign ; 
Again for Glycera I burn, 
And all my long-forgotten Flames return. 


As Parian Marble pure and bright 
The ſhining Maid my Boſom warms ; 
Her Face too dazzling for the Sight, 
Her ſweet coquetting—how it charms ! 
Whole Venus ruſhing through my Veins 
No longer in her favourite Cyprus reigns; 


No longer ſuffers me to write 
Of Scythian fierce in martial Deed, 
Or Parthian urging in his Flight 
The Battle with reverted Steed ; 
Such Themes ſhe will no more approve, 
Nor aaght that ſounds impertinent to Love. 


Here let the living Altar riſe 
Adorn'd with every Herb and Flower ; 
Here flame the Incenſe to the Skies, 
And pureſt Wine's Libation pour ; 
Due Honours to the Goddeſs paid, 
Soft ſinks to willing Love the yielding Maid. 


15. Bimi meri.] When the Poet determines to drink a ſober, 
chearful Bottle with Thaliarchus, He calls for four-year-o!d Wine, 
that was mellowed with Age ; but in a Sacrifice to Venus, theWine 
muſt be of newer and more heady Spirit, as more ſuitable to the 
Temper of the Goddels, 

16. Mactatã.] In the firſt and pureſt Ages of the World, Fruits, 
Flowers, and Herbs were offered in Sacrifices to the Gods. The 
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Romans preſerved this innocent Piety only in Regard to Venus, 
whom they worſhipped as the Goddeſs and Parent of Life, Genitrix, 
and therefore thought it impious to offer her any living Victim. 
Other Nations ſacrificed to her a Pidgeon, a Sow, and an Heifer, 

Lenior. ] The Commentators are much divided in their Co 


Sabine Wine was by no 


CARMEN XX. Ap MCENATEM. 


I LE potabis modicis Sabinum 
Cantharis, Grzca quod ego ipſe teſta 
Conditum levi ; datus in theatro 
Quum tibi plauſus, 
Clare Mzcenas eques, ut paterni 
Fluminis rip, ſimul & jocoſa 
Redderet laudes tibi Vaticani 
Montis imago. 


Wi 


Czcubam, 


Whatever Pleaſures Horace found in his Country-Seat, it was 
very ill ſituated for a Poet, who w 
Glaſs of good Wine, He therefore tells his illuſtrious Gueſt, who 
was uſed to the richeſt Wines of Greece and Italy, that he had 
none but of the Sabine Growth, and ſeems to make the frank 
Confeflion, that Mæcenas might either be contented with what 
he found, or rather that he ſhould bring better from Rome. San. 

Verſ. 1. Modicis cantharts, ] The Poet doth not mean that Mz- 
cenas ſhall drink out of ſmall Cups, but rather that he ſhall drink 
but little modice potabit although his Cups be large. The Cantha- 
rus was properly the Cup of Bacchus, from whence we may be- 
lieve it was not a ſmall one; and Virgil calls that of Silenus gravis. 
We muſt explain the Words modicis cantharis by the wile Sabinum, 
to which the beſt Invitation was that of drinking it ſoberly, Bibes 
cantharis ſed modicis. 

2. Gracd tefia.)] The Ancients put their Wine into earthen Veſ- 
ſels, and as they ſent from Greece to Italy none but of the moſt ex- 
quiſite Kinds, the Poet ſays, he had racked his Sabine Wine into a 
. Grecian Cask, that he might correct the bad Qualities of it. SAN. 

3. Levi,] When the Antients filled their Casks, they cloſed 
them with Wax, Pitch, Gum, or Plaiſter, and although the 


means worthy of fo much Care, 


asby no means an Enemy to a 


11 
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whether this Epithet ſhould be applied to Venus or Glycera. In the 
Beginning of the Ode Horace ſeems to complain of the wanton Cru- 
elty protervitas of Glycera, and it is perhaps a With fitter for a Poet, 
that his Miſtreſs ſhould grow kind and gratify his Paſſion, than that 
the Goddeſs ſhould coldly teach him to get the better of it. 


— 


ODE XX. To McENAs. 


Poet's Beverage, humbly cheap 

(Should great Mæcenas be my Gueſt) 
The Vintage of the Sabine Grape, 

But yet in ſober Cups ſhall crown the Feaſt: 


"Twas rack'd into a Grecian Caſk, 
Its rougher Juice to melt away, 
I ſeal'd it too—a pleaſing Task ! 
With annual Joy to mark the glorious Day, 


When in applauſive Shouts thy Name 
Spread from the Theatre around, 
Floating on thy own Tiber's Stream, 
And Echo, playful Nymph, return'd the Sound. 
| From 


as Mæcenas at that Time had received ſome remarkable Ap- 
plauſe in the Theatre, the Poet preſerved on his Veſſels the Re- 
membrance of a Day ſo glorious to his Patron. This little Cir - 
cumſtance hath in it ſomething extremely delicate and . 
AN. 
5 Clare eques.] This Reading is authoriſed by an antient Ma- 
nuſcript, and by one of the firſt Editions. The Expreſſion is ſtronger 
than the uſual chare eques, and more ſuitable to the Pomp, with 
which the Poet mentions this Applauſe of the Roman Foo 
g ENT, 

Paterni fluminis.] It ſeems as if Horace could not find a more 
glorious Epithet for the Tiber than this, which calls it, the River 
of Mæcenas his Anceſtors, They came originally from Etruria, 
where the Tiber hath its Source, | | SAN» 
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Cæcubam, & prælo domitam Caleno F 
Tu bibes uvam: mea nec Falernæ 10 
Temperant vites, neque Formiani | B 


Pocula colles. 


9. Cæcubam.] Martial has given us a Character of the Cæcu- 
bian Wine and a beautiful Deſcription of the Vintage: | 


Cæcuba Fundanis generoſa 23 9m Amyclis, | Þ 
Vitis & in media nata palude viret. 5 
Lib. 13. Epigram. 115. bit 

Cæcubiaa 4 

P 


E 


Carmen XXII. Ap AIs TIM Fuscum, | 


NTEGER vitæ, ſceleriſque purus 
Non eget Mauri jaculis, neque arcu, 
Nec venenatis gravida ſagittis, 
Fuſce, pharetra ; 
Sive per Syrtes iter æſtuoſas, 5 
Sive facturus per inhoſpitalem 
Caucaſum, vel quæ loca fabuloſus 
Lambit Hydaſpes: 
Namque me ſylva lupus in Sabina, 


Dum meam canto Lalagen, & ultra 10 
Terminum curis vagor expeditis, 
6 Fugit inermem: aN 
| Quale 
The Reader may find the Twenty. rg Ode in the Carmen Se- 
culare. 


Although the Poet ſeems to have been in Love with Lalage, yet 
he had too much Friendſhip for Ariſtius to be bis Rival. He 
therefore begins this Ode with a Profeſſion of his Innocence, and 
Integrity of Manners, to convince Ariſtius that he ought not to be 
Falous even while He is praiſing his Miſtreſs. Dac. 

Verſ. 1. Integer vitæ.] The firſt Cauſe, to which the Poet at- 
tributes his Pretervation: is the Innocence and Integrity of his 
Life; and he is of too careleſs and vnaffected a Character * 


Od. 22. Taye Oos or Horace. $9 


From the Czcubian Vintage preſt 
For you ſhall flow the racy Wine; 
But ah ! my meagre Cup's unbleſt 
With rich Formian, or Falernian Vine. 


Czcubian Wine in fam'd Amyclæ flows, 
Amidſt a Lake the blooming Vintage glows. | 
10. Tu bibes uwam.] The Senſe of theſe Lines, as far as the 
poet hath expreſſed it, lies thus, My Wine is very bad, however 
hall drink the richeſt Juice of the Grape, but remember I have 
it not, Is not this indireQly to tell Mæcenas, if be intended to 
drink good Wine he muſt bring it with him? There is the ſame 
poetical Invitation to Torquatus in the Epiſtles, SAN, 


_— 
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ODE XXII. To Aussie Fuscus. 


HE Man, who knows not guilty Fear, 
Nor wants the Bow, nor pointed Spear, 
Nor needs, while innocent of Heart, 3 
The Quiver teeming with the poiſon'd Dart, 


Whether through Lybia's burning Sands 

His Journey leads, or Scythia's Lands, 

Inhoſpitable Waſte of Snows, 5 
Or where the fabulous Hydaſpes flows: * 


For muſing on my lovely Maid 
While careleſs in the Woods I ſtray'd, 
A Wolf how dreadful——crofs'd my Way, 


Yet led—— he fled from his defenceleſs Prey: 5 
| 0 


ſuſpected of Infincerity, whatever were his Epicurean Principles. 
With the worſt ſpeculative Opinions a Man may be morally honeſt 

and virtuous. | 
3. Venenatis ſagittis.] The Africans were obliged to poiſon their 
Arrows, to defend them from the wild Beaſts, with which their 
Country was infeſted. This Poiſon was a Mixture of Viper's and 
human Blood, and Pliny tells us it was incurable, 12 
; 11. 4 
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Quale portentum neque militaris 
Daunia in latis alit zſculetis; 
Nec jubæ tellus generat, leonum 12 
Arida nutrix. | 
Pone me pigris ubi nulla campis 
Arbor zſtiva recreatur aura ; 
Quod latus mundi nebulæ, maluſque 
Jupiter urget: 20 
Pone ſub curru nimiùm propinqui 
Solis, in terra domibus negata ; 
Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Dulce loquentem. 


11. Curis expeditis.] Lambinus ſays he has taken this Reading 
upon the Faith and Authority of all the ancient Copies, except the 
Faernian. Torrentius, Cuningham, and Sanadon have received it 
as a more poetical and elegant Expreflion than the uſual cur:s cr. 
peditus, O Quid ſolutis oft beatius curis, CATULL, 

23. Dute 


CARMEN XXIII. Ap ChrokN. 


IT As hinnuleo me ſimilis, Chloe 
Quærenti pavidam montibus aviis 
Matrem, non ſinè vano 
Aurarum & ſyluz metu : 
Nam, ſeu mobilibus vepris inhorruit 3 
Ad ventum foliis, ſeu virides rubum 
Dimovere lacertæ, 
Et corde, & genibus tremit: 
Atqui 


| Tranſlated by Dr. Duxnx1xN. 
Verſ. 5. Vepris inborruit.] The Trembling of the Leaves is 
rettily expreſſed by the Word Horreur, inborruit; an Expreſſion 
— too bold for a Tranſlation, | We 
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No Beaſt of ſuch portentous Size 
In warlike Daunia's Foreſts lies, 
Nor ſuch the tawny Lion reigns 
Fierce on his native Africk's thirſty Plains. 


Place me, where never Summer Breeze 
Unbinds the Glebe, or warms the Trees ; 
Where ever-lowering Clouds appear, 

And angry Jove deforms th' inclement Year : 


Place me beneath the burning Ray 
Where rolls the rapid Car of Day ; | 
Love and the Nymph ſhall charm my Toils, 


| The Nymph, who ſweetly ſpeaks and ſweetly ſmiles, 


23. Dulce ridentem, dulce loguentem.] Theſe Words are a Tran- 
ſation of two very beautiful Lines in an Ode of Sappho, which is 


| ——_ into Engliſh by Mr, Philips with all the Spirit of the Ori- 
Blnals , 


. 


— 
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Ops XXIII. To Chrox. 


HL OE flies me like a Fawn, 

Which through ſome ſequeſter'd Lawn 
Panting ſeeks the Mother-Deer, 

Not without a Panic Fear 

Of the gentle-breathing Breeze, 

And the Motion of the Trees. 

If the curling Leaves but ſhake, 

If a Lizard ſtir the Brake, 

Frighted it begins to freeze 

Trembling both at Heart and Knees, 


| But 
We have a very pretty Imitation of theſe Lines in Spencer: 
Like as a Hind — — 


Vet flies away of her own Feet affear'd ; 

And every Leaf, that ſhaketh with the leaft 

Murmur of Wind, her Terrour hath encreaft, 
11. 
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Atqui non ego te, tigris ut aſpera, ou n 

Gztuliſve leo, frangere perſequor. * os 

Tandem define matrem 1 * 
Tempeſtiva ſequi viro. 10 


11. Matrem ſegul.] In Greece and Italy the young Wome: WR ive 
lived in the Houſe with their Mothers, nor appeared abroad untl 
they were married, Dac, 


_— 


CARMEN XXIV. Ap VigGillum. 


UIS deſiderio fit pudor, aut modus 
Tam cari capitis? Præcipe lugubres 
Cantus, Melpomene, cui liquidam pater 
Vocem cum cithara dedit, 


Ergo Quinctilium perpetuus ſopor . 2 
Urget ! cui Pudor & Juſtitiz ſoror Jon 
Iacorrupta Fides, nudaque Veritas, lor 
Quando ullum inveniet parem? * 
Multis ille quidem flebilis occidit: An 
Nulli flebilior quàm tibi, Virgili. = . 
| | del ar 

There is ſomething very artful, and yet very natural, in the Ar 


Opening of this Ode. The Deſign of the Poet is to comfort Vir- 
gil for the Death of their common Friend; but inſtead of direct 
oppoſing his Grief he encourages him to indulge it even to Excel; 
He ſets the Virtues of Quinctilius in their ſtrongeſt Light, aud 
Joins with Virgil in his Sorrows for the Loſs of a Perſon ſo extra- 
ordinary. A direct Oppoſition of Reaſon and Comfort is an lo- 
ſult to the afflicted. We muſt ſeem to feel their Sorrow, and 
make it our own, before we pretend to find a Remedy for it. 
Verſ. 5. Ergo Quin&ilium.] Quinctilius, to whom this amiable 
Character is given, is mentioned in the Art of Poetry with all the 
Honour that can be given to a Critic of Sincerity and Candour 
and as Virgil was in a particular manner anxious for his poetica 
Reputation, he muſt have been ſenſibly afflicted by the Loſs of ſo 
valuable and uſeful a Friend. This Concern, this Tendernes 


* 


7 
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Ripe for Love are all thy Charms. 


| W H Y ſhould we ſtop the tender Tear ? 


hd. 24. Tur Opts or Horace, 93 
But not like a Tyger dire, 
Nor a Lion fraught with Ire, 
I purſue my lovely Game 
Jo deſtroy thy tender Frame. 
Iaſte thee, leave thy Mother's Arms, 


— 


— 


OpE XXIV. To VirGit. 


Why bluſh to weep for one ſo dear ? 


Thou Muſe of melting Voice and Lyre, 
Do thou the mournful Song inſpire. 
Quinctilius — ſunk to endleſs Reſt, 

Wich Death's eternal Sleep oppreſt ! 

Oh! when ſhall Faith, of Soul ſincere, 

Of Jaſtice pure the Siſter fair, | 

And Modeſty, unſpotted Maid, 


And Truth in artleſs Guiſe array'd, 1 


Among the Race of human Kind 


An Equal to Quinctilius find? 
How did the good, the virtuous mourn, 
And pour their Sorrows o'er his Urn ? 
But, Virgil, thine the loudeſt Straio, 
Yet all thy pious Grief is vain. 
* 


the Poet hath expreſſed by the Word Piat, and ſurely: our Piety 
may very juſtly be applied to a ſincere and tender Friendſhip, 
than which this World hath not a greater Bleſſing. Amicum 
perdere eft damnorum maximum. | Dac. Sax. 


15. Non 
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Sed fruſtra pius, heu! non ita creditum, 
Poſcis Quinctilium Deos. 

Quid ? fi Threicio blandiùs Orpheo 

Auditam moderere arboribus fidem ; 

Non vanæ redeat ſanguis imagini, 15 
Quam virga ſemel horrida, 

Non lenis precibus fata recludere, 

Nigro compulerit Mercurius gregi. 

Durum : ſed levius fit patientia, 


Quidquid corrigere eſt nefas. 20 


15. Non wane.] The Theology of the Ancients taught, that 
when a Man was dead, his Soul or the ſpiritual Part of him went 
to Heaven; that his Body continued in the Earth; and his Image, 
or Shadow went to Hell. The Image was a corporeal Part of the 
Soul, a Kind of ſubtle Body, with which it was clothed. Species 
corporea quæ non foteft tangi, ſicut ventus, Virgil hath expreſſed 
it, Tenuem ſine corpore vitam cava ſub imagine forme, SAN, 

19. Levius fit.] Publius Sirus calls Patience the Aſylum of 
Affliction. Miſeriarum portus eft patientia. 


— 


CARMEN XXV. Ap LyDIam. 


ARCTIUS junctas quatiunt feneflras 
Ictibus crebris juvenes protervi; 

Nec tibi ſomnos adimunt, amatque 
 Janua limen, 


Quz 


Tranſlated by Dr. Do xx IN. 
Verſ. 1. Parcius junctas.] In Italy, as in Greece, the young 
People, who went to ſee their Miſtreſſes at Night, carried with 
them Torches to burn their Doors, or Bars to break them open, 
and in this Senſe the Poet hath uſed the Word Quatiunt, which 
was a Term for battering a Town, In the 26th Ode of the third 
Book he conſecrates to Venus this Kind of midnight Arms: 


Nunc arma, defuntumgue bello 
Barbiton bic paries habebit, | 
Læ vun 
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In vain do you the Gods implore 

Thy lov'd Quinctilius to reſtore, 

Whom on far other Terms They gave, 
By Nature fated to the Grave. 

What though you can the Lyre command, 
And ſweep its Tones with ſofter Hand 
Than Orpheus, whoſe harmonious Song 
Once drew the liſtening Trees along, 
vet ne'er returns the vital Heat 

The ſhadowy Form to animate; 

For when the Ghoſt-compelling God 
Forms his black Troops with horrid Rod, 
He will not, lenient to the Breath 

Of Prayer, unbar the Gates of Death, 
'Tis hard : but Patience muſt endure, 
And ſooth the Woes it cannot cure. 


2 
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ODE XXV. To Lrypia. 


HE wanton Herd of Rakes profeſt 

Thy Windows rarely now moleſt 

Wich midnight Raps, or break thy Reſt 
With Riot. 


The 


Lævum marinæ qui Veneris latus 
Cuſtodit. Hic, Dic ponite lucida 
Funalia, & weftes, & arcus 
Oppoſitis foribus minaces, * 
But now crown' d with Conqueſt I hang up my Arms, 
And Harp, that campaign'd it in midnight Alarms ; 
Here fix on this Wall, here my Enſigns of Wars, 
By the Statue of Venus, my Torches and Bars, 
And Arrows, that threaten'd, by Cupid their Liege 
War, War on all Doors, that would kold out a Siege. 


7. ME 
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Quæ priùs multùm faciles movebat Og 
Cardines, Audis minus, & mints jam, 
ME TUO longas pereunte noctes, 
Lydia dormis ? 
Invicem mcechos anus arrogantes 
Flebis, in ſolo levis angiportu, \ 
Thracio bacchante magis ſub inter- 
lunia vento; 
Quum tibi flagrans amor, & libido, 
Quæ ſolet matres furiare equorum, 
Sæviet circa jecur ulceroſum, 15 
Non fine queſtu, 


10 


Læta quod pubes hedera virenti 


Gaudeat, pulla magis atque myrto; 
Aridas frondes hyemis ſodali 
Dedicet Hebro. 20 


7. ME TU O.] The Songs in theſe Serenades were by the 
Greeks called rapaxnrauoidupa, becauſe they were ſung before 
Doors that were ſhut. | 

10. Levis.] Looſely and lightly dreſſed, 

11. Thracio bacchante magis.] Vebementius furente, flante, Be- 
tween an old and new Moon the Wind is uſually moſt tempeſtu- 
ous. Interlunierum dies tempeſtatibus plenos, & navigantibus quam 
maxime metuendos, non ſolum peritiæ ratio, ſed etiam wulgi uſut 
intelligit. Dac. BexT, 

19. Aridas frondes biemis ſodali dedicet.] The Senſe and Inter- 
pretation of theſe Words depends on the two former Lines, 
Young Men, ſays the Poet, are more pleaſed magis gaudent with 
Trees which are always green, ſuch as Myrtle and Ivy ; but de- 
ſpiſe dry and withered Leaves, Myrtle is of two Colours, qr 

an 
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The Door, that kindly once could move 
The plyant Hinge, begins to love 
Its Threſhold, and no more ſhall prove 
Unquiet, 

Now leſs and leſs aſſail thine Ear 
Theſe Plaints, “ Ah ſleepeſt thou my Dear, 
* While I whole Nights thy True-love here 

« Am dying?” 
You in your Turn ſhall weep the Taunts 
Of young and inſolent Gallants. 
In ſome dark Alley's Midnight Haunts 

Late-plying : 
While raging Tempeſts chill the Skies, 
And burning Luſt (ſuch Luſt as tries 
The madding Dam of Horſes) fries 
| Thy Liver, 
Our Youth, regardleſs of thy Frown, 
Their Heads with freſher Wreaths ſhall crown 
And fling thy wither'd Garlands down 
The River. 


— 


Op 


and black. This laſt Kind is equally an Emblem of Youth, as it 
is black when in its greateſt Vigour, and preſerveth its Colour 
through the Winter, BeNT. 

20, Dedicet Hebro.] Heber is a River of Thrace, which the An- 
cients conſidered as the Habitation of Winter, From thence the 
Crowns, which were worn in Honour of a Miſtreſs, who is now in 
the Winter of her Age, are here dedicated to the Companion of 

that cold and chearleſs Seaſon, ToRrR, 
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CARMEN XXVI. Ap Musam, 


USIS amicus, triſtitiam & metus 
Tradam protervis in mare Creticum 
Portare ventis; quis ſub Ar&o 

Rex gelidæ metuatur orz, 

Quid Tiridaten terreat, unice 6 
Securus. O quz fontibus integris 
Gaudez, apricos necte flores, 

Necte meo Lamiæ coronam, 


Pimplei 


Verſ. 1, Mufis amicus.] When Poets talk with ſo much Rap- 
ture of their Converſation with the Muſes, none but a Poet can 
underſtand them. But we may believe (at leaſt if we were al- 
lowed to judge from the poetical Manner of living) that Poetry 
can efface the Remembrance of paſt Misfortunes ; ſoften the An- 
guiſh of preſent Evils, and diſperſe all Apprehenſions and Terrours 
of Futurity ; or, as Horace expreſſeth it, give them to the Winds 
and Waves, 

Quid Tiridaten.) In the Year 719 the Parthians expelled 
Phraates for his Cruelty, and ſet Tiridates upon the Throne, In 
724 Phraates was reſtored by the Scythians; and Tiridates, being 
obliged to fly, carried with him the Son of Phraates to Octavius, 
who was then in Syria. That Prince, delighted with having the 
Son of the greateſt Enemy of the Republic in his Power, carried 
him to Rome, and permitted Tiridates to remain in Syria; who 
being impatient to recover his Throne ſolicited Auguſtus for Suc- 
cours, In 731 Phraates ſent an Embaſly to Rome with an Offer 
of reſtoring the Roman Eagles, which were taken in the Defeat 
of Craſſus, to Auguſtus, if he would ſend his Son and Tiridates to 
him. Auguſtus made the Report to the Senate, who remitted 
to Him the Deciſion of the Affair. He granted the Ambaſſadors 

the firſt Part of their Demand, but kept Tiridates at Rome, and 
promiſed to entertain him in a Manner ſuitable to his Dignity. 

This Ode was written when the Affair was depending, and we 
may judge how Tiridates muſt have been alarmed, while he was 
afraid of being ſent to Phraates, from whom he could expect no- 
thing but Tortures and Death, SAN, 

6. O que fontibus integris.] There ſeems to be ſomething her: 


— 
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Opz XXVI. To urs Musk. 


| HILE in the Muſe's Friendſhip bleſt, 
Nor Fears nor Grief diſturb my Breaſt ; 
Bear them, ye vagrant Winds, away, 

And drown them in the Cretan Sea. 

Careleſs am I, or who ſhall reign 

The Tyrant of the frozen Plain, 

Or with what anxious Fear opprelt 

Heaves Tiridates' panting Breaſt, 

Sweet Muſe, who lov'it the Virgin Spring, 
Hither thy ſunny Flowrets bring, 

And let thy richeſt Chaplet ſhed 

Its Fragrance round my Lamia's Head, 


For 


imperfect in the Sentiment. Fountains and Crowns of Flowers are 
very diſtant Images, and the Poet with more 2 both in 
Regard to the Senſe and Expreſſion, might have ſaid, O ye Muſes, 
who delight in Meadows, whoſe Flowers were never yet gathered, 
weave a Crown for my Lamia's Head, Lucretius hath uſed theſe 
Images with more Exactneſs: 


m— Fuvat integros accedere fontes 
Atque baurire, juvatque novos decerpere flores, 
Dac. SAN, 


My Muſe, tranſported while ſhe ſings, 
Delights to quaff the yet untaſted Springs, 
And pluck the virgin Flowers, D. 


8. Lamiæ. AElius Lamia was a Roman Knight, whoſe Cha. 
rater is thus drawn by Cicero: Vir ſummo ſplendore, ſummd gra- 
tia ; nullo prorſus plus homine delector. Dae. 

Coronam.] The Poets frequently call their Works Crowns, 
which they put on the Heads of them whom they praiſe ; and in 
the next Line Horace call them Honores, This laſt is an Expreſſion 
of Pindar, MuzzTivus, 


F 2 10, Fa. 


10 Q. HosATII FACC Carminum Lib. 1. 
Pimplei dulcis: nil fine te mei 
Poſſunt honores. Hunc fidibus novis, 10 
Hunc Leſbio ſacrare plectro c 
Téque, tuaſque decet ſorores. 


2808 


10. Fidibus r When the Poets intended to ſing any Thing 
extraordinary they uſed to change the Strings of their Lytes. Dac, 


"Hera ve wpwny 

Kal r AUpny aTacav 

Kay H N a Ju; 
"Hpanunts;e ANAC, 


Then 


CARMEN XXVII. Ap SopALEs. 


A'TIS in uſum lætitiæ ſcyphis 
Pugnare, 'Thracum eſt, 'Tollite barbarum 
Morem, verecundumque Bacchum 
Sanguineis prohibete rixis. 
Vino & lucernis Medus acinaces 5 
Immane quantum diſcrepat ! Impium 
Lenite clamorem, ſodales, 
Et cubito remanete preſſo. 


Vultis 


Horace was at an Entertainment where a Diſpute began to en- 
flame ſome of the Company already heated with Wine. Inftead 
of endeavouring to reſtore Peace by grave Advice and ſober Rea- 

—foning, he makes them a gay Propoſal of drowning all Quarrels in 
a Bumper, It was chearfully received, and probably the Succeſs 
of it made the Poet think it worthy of being the Subject of an 
Ode. SAN, 

Verſ. 3. Verecundumgue.] The Commentators are greatly di- 
vided about the Reading and Senſe of this Epithet, becauſe Bac- 
chus in another Ode is called :nverecundus, But we may ſay, that 
this God ſeemed to have two different Characters, and to 2 
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Fr nou zht avails the Poet's Praiſe, 
Unleſs the Muſe inſpire his Lays. 

Now ſtring the tuneful Lyre again, 

Let all thy Siſters raiſe the Strain, 

And conlecrate to deathleſs Fame 

My lov'd, my Lamia's honour'd Name. 


Then the loveſome Lyre I ſtrung, 
And Herculean Labours iung, 


However, this Changing The Strings of the Lyre ſeems rather a 
poetical, metaphorical Expreſſion for the Change of the Subjects 


Pollio & ipſe facit nova carmi na. 


— — —— 
- 
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Ope XXVII. To HIS ComPAnt1ons, 


IT H Glaſſes, made for gay Delight, 
"Tis Thracian, ſavage Rage to fight. 
With ſuch intemperate, bloody Fray 

Fright not the modeſt God away. 

Monſtrous ! to fee the Dagger ſhine 

Amid the chearful Joys of Wine. 

Here bid this impious Clamour ceaſe, 

And preſs the ſocial Couch in Peace, 


Say, 


ther an Fncourager or an Enemy to Exceſs, accordng to the diffe- 
rent Temper of his Worſhippers. In the cighteenth Ode he is 
called madicus temperate, and a Lover of Candour ; and as in that 
Ode he 1s offended by the Intemperance of his Votaries ; as all 
the Vices of Wine ſeem to be the Effects of his Anger, fo He 
is repreſented here with the ſame Cliaracter of Modeſty and Tem- 
perance, and it is impious to aftront him with Noife and Quarrels. 
In the eleventh Epode he is called inverecundus, becauſe he 
there encourages the Poet to tell a Secret, which his Modeſty 
would have concealed, Mr. Cuningham and Mr, Sanadon read 
3 but ſurely the Text ſeems to have been very cauſeleſsly 
altered, ä 


F 3 9. Severi 


102 Q. HoRATII FLA CArminum Lib. 1. 
Vultis ſeveri me quoque ſumere 
Partem Falerni? Dicat Opuntiæ 10 
Frater Megillæ, quo beatus 
Vulnere, qua pereat ſagittä. 
Ceſſat voluntas? non alia bibam 
Mercede. Quæ te cunque domat Venus, 
Non erubeſcendis adurit 13 
Ignibus, ingenuoque ſemper 
Amore peccas. Quidquid habes, age, 
Depone tutis auribus— Ah miſer, 
Quanta laboras in Charybdi! 
Digne puer meliore flamma. 20 
Quz ſaga, quis te ſolvere Theſſalis 
Magus venenis, quis poterit Deus? 
Vix illigatum te triformi 


Pegaſus expediat Chimera. 
CARMEN 


9. Severi Falerni.] Athenæus tells us there were two Kind: 
of Falernian Wine; one, ſtrong and heady ; the other, ſmooth and 
ſweet. The Poet therefore offers to drink a Cup of the ſtronger 
Kind, though he knew the Strength of it, to ſhew at what Ex- 
pence he would recover the Good- humour of the Company, 

11. Megillz, quo beatus.} The Antients uſed to caſt Lots to 
determine the Order, in which the Gueſts ſhould give their Toaſts. 
But Horace, that he may divert the Company, calls to Megilla's 
Brother with an Air of Pleaſantry, and bids him name his Miſ- 
treſs without the uſual Forms, ; Bono, 

17. Ingenuoque amore peccas.] You never are in love but ⁊vitb a 
Woman of Family, They, who had an Intrigue with a Slave, 
were banded with the Name of Ancillarioli, as Men of ſordid and 
infamous Paſſions, Such Paſſions as the Poet here calls erubeſcen- 
di ignes, LaMsB, BENT, 


22, Theſſal'i 


Po n a 1 


0 
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Say, ſhall I drink this heady Wine 
preſt from the rough Falernian Vine? 
Inſtant, let yonder Youth impart 
The tender Story of his Heart, 
By what dear Wound he bliſsful dies, 
And whence the gentle Arrow flies, 
What! does the baſhful Boy deny ? 
Then if I drink it let me die, 
Who e'er ſhe be, a generous Flame 
Can never know the Bluſh of Shame. 
Thy Breaſt no ſlaviſh Venus fires, 
But fair, mgenuous Love inſpires. 
Then ſafely whiſper in my Ear, 
For all ſuch Truſts are ſacred here. 

Ah! worthy of a better Flame! 
Unhappy Youth! is She the Dame ? 
Ah luckleſs Youth ! how art Thou loſt, 
In what a Sea of Troubles toſt ! 
What Drugs, what Witchcraft, or what Charms, 
What God can free thee from her Arms ? 
Scarce Pegaſus can diſengage 
Thy Heart from this Chimæra's Rage. 


22. Theſſalis venents.] Venenum does not always fignify Poiſon, 
and it 1s here uſed for the Juice of magical herbs, proper to cor- 
rect the Malignity of Poiſon, Itis a figurative Manner of Expreſ- 
ſion to infinuate to Megilla's Brother, that he had need of ex- 
traordinary Virtue to reſiſt the fatal Paſſion in which he was en- 
gaged, SAN, 
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CARMEN XXVIIL Navrta, ARrcuyTz 
UMBRA. 


NavurTa. 
E maris & terræ, numeroque carentis arenæ 


Menſorem cohibent, Archyta, 
Pulveris exigui prope litus parva Matinum 
Munera; nec quidquam tibi prodeſt 
Acrias tentaſſe domos, animoque rotundum 
Percurriſſe polum, morituro. 


: ArcHyT#E UMBRA. 
Occidit & Pelopis genitor, conviva Deorum, 


Tithonuſque remotus in auras, 
Et Jovis arcanis Minos admiſſus. 
Nau rA. 


Habentque- 


- Tar- 


It might, perhaps, be an Amuſement to read the various Con- 
jectures of the Commentators on the Occafion of this Ode, Each 
of them advancing his own Opinion, and expoſing that of others, 
in the true Spirit of gueſſing, while all are equally doubtful and 
uncertain, What appears in the Ode itſelf is, that the Poet in a 
Dialcgue between a Mariner and Archytas (a great Philoſopher, 
Aſtronomer, and Geometrician of Tarentum) ridicules the Doc- 
trine-of Pythagoras in the Tranſmigration of Souls, and recom- 
mends the Care of burying the Dead. 

Verſ. 2. Men ſerem.] There is a fine Ridicule in faying Archy- 
tas could number the Sands of the Sea, becauſe the Pythagoreans 
ailerted, that all Things conſiſted of Numbers, Tons. 

They called the Number Ten ſacred, becauſe it ineluded all o- 
ther Numbers. 

3. Pulveris exigut nunera.] The Antients believed that the 
Souls, whote Bodies were left unburied, were not permitted to paſs 
over the River Styx, but wandered an hundred Years on its Banks, 
In alluſion to this Opinion, Horace ſays, Parwva munera pulverts 
exigui celubent te, ritinent tuam umbram ab Elxſiis campis. A little 
Preſent of Duſt detains You ; that is, You are detained from the 
Elyſian Fields for Want of a little Preſent of Duſt, We muſt 
underſtand Muncra tibi deficientia, tibi negata, quibus 1 

= * 
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Ode XXVIII. A MARINER AND THE 
GHosT OF ARCHYTAS. 


MaRritNER. 
RCHYTAS, what avails thy nice Survey 


Of Ocean's countleſs Sands, of Earth and Sea? 
In vain thy mighty Spirit once could ſoar 
To Orbs celeſtial and their Courſe explore: 
; If here, upon the tempeſt-beaten Strand, 
8 You lie confin'd, *till ſome more liberal Hand 
Shall ſtrow the pious Duſt in funeral Rite, 
And wing Thee ts the boundleſs Realms of Light. 


GuosrT. 
Even He, who did with Gods the Banquet ſhare, 


Dithonas, rais'd to breathe celeſtial Air, 
And Minos, Jove's own Counſellor of State, 
All. Theſe have yielded to the Power of Fate. 


Ma xr; 


However ſingular this Manner of Expreſſion may appear, yet 
tnere are Examples of it in all Languages. Dac. 
8. Tithonuſque remotus in auras,] Archytas ſays, that all Man- 
kind muſt follow the common Lot of their Mortality; that Tan- 
talus and Minos are dead, although one had entertained the Gods 
at his Table, and the other had been Confideat of Jupiter. As he- 
mentioned Tithonus between Them, and ſays, that He is dead 
(for-occrdit is equally applied to each of them) the Juſtneſs of 
Thought requires, that ſome Prerogative, ſome Title which 
might naturally defend him from the Power of Death, ſhould be 
ziven to Him, as well as to the Others. If then we underſtand” 
remotus in auras, that Titbonus had been carried by Aurora into 
Heaven, according to the Fable, it will form ſach a Character of 
Him, as that we might expect He ſhould have been preſer ved 
rom Death, by the Favour of the Goddeſs. BENT. 
9. Habentque. ] By dividing the Dialogue to the proper Speak ers, 
we have a new Stroke of Pleaſantry in the Character of the Ma- 
riner. He begins inſulting Archytas with his unbounded Know -- 
ledge, ſince all that Knowledge was to end in Death. The Philo- 
ſopher comforts himſelf with a Reflection, that not only Mortals 
were ſubject to the Power of Fate, but even Heroes and Demi- 
F 33 gods, 
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105 Q. HoRATII FLACCI Carmixum Lib. 1. 


Tartara Panthoiden, iterum Orco 10 
Demiſſum; quamvis clypeo Trojana refixo 
Tempora teſtatus, nihil ultra 
Nervos, atque cutem morti conceſſerat atrz ; 
ArcuyTz# UNARBRA. 
Judice te, non ſordidus auctor 
Naturæ, verique. Sed omnes una manet nox, 15 
Et calcanda ſemel via lethi. 
Dant alios Furiæ torvo ſpectacula Marti; 
Exitio eſt avidum mare nautis. 
Miſta ſenum ac juvenum denſantur funera : nullum 
Sæva caput Proferpina fugit. 20 
Me quoque devexi rapidus comes Orionis 
Illyricis Notus obruit undis. 
At tu, nauta, vagæ ne parce malignus arenæ 
Oſſibus, & capiti inhumato 


Particulam dare. Sic, quodcumque minabitur Eurus 2; 
FluQibui 


gods, Tantalus, Tithonus, Minos. The Mariner with much Vi- 
vacity interrupts him, Even your own Pythagoras is dead, iterum 
orco demiſſum. Senſible of this cruel Pleaſantry, and jealons even 
in Death of his great Maſter's Honour, Archytas gravely replies, 
It is true, Pythagoras was deceived in his Doctrine of 'Tranſmigra- 
tion, yet even you muſt acknowledge him a great moral and na- 
tural Philoſopher. 

10. Iterum Orco demiſſum.] Euphorbus was killed by Menelaus, 
and Pythagoras by his Fellow- Citizens, ſo that Archytas ought 
now to be perfectly undeceived in his Opinion, that our Bodies 
alone are ſubject to Death. - 

11. Clypes n and refigere are Terms borrowed from 
the Roman Law. hen a Law was publcly ſet up, and pro- 
poſed to the People, They made Uſe of the Word gere; when 
it was taken down, They uſed the Terms refigere legem, Dae. 

14. 2 te.] As the Doctrine of Pythagoras was the reigning 
Philotophy of Greece (which is the Scene of this Ode) Archytas 
appeals to the Judgment of this Voyager, and ſuppoſes, that He 
could nat be ignorant how great an Author Pythagoras was both 
in natural and moral Philoſophy. Horace gives to Morality the 
Name of True, becauſe they who ſtudy the Nature of _ 
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MARINER. 

Even your own Sage, whoſe monumental Shield, 
Borne through the Terrours of the Trojan Field, 
Prov'd that alone the mouldering Body dies, 

And Souls immortal from our Aſhes riſe, 
Even he a ſecond Time reſign'd his Breath 


Sent headlong to the gloomy Realms of Death. 
HOST. 
Not meanly skill'd, even by your own Applauſe, 


In moral Truth and Nature's ſecret Laws. 
One endleſs Night for whole Mankind remains, 
And once we all muſt tread the ſhadowy Plains. 
In horrid Pomp of War the Soldier dies ; 
The Sailor in the greedy Ocean lies; | 
Thus Age and Youth promiſcuous crowd the Tomb ; 
No mortal Head can ſhun th' impending Doom. 
When ſets Orion's Star, the Winds, that ſweep 
The raging Waves, o'erwhelm'd me in the Deep: 
Nor Thou, my Friend, refuſe with impious Hand 
A lictle Portion of this wandering Sand 
To theſe my poor Remains ; ſo may the Storm 
Rage o'er the Woods, nor Ocean's Face deform : 


| May 
Actions, and the Diſtinctions between Vice and Virtue, have no 
other Aim than Truth. LE FEVRE. 


18. Avidum mare. ] The common Editions, that read awvidis, 
make Archytas, againſt all Rules of Decency, cauſeleſsly affront 
this Mariner, even while he is aſking a Favour of him. Beſides, 
avidum appears in all the Manuſcripts of Torrentius and Doctor 
Bentley, and in ſome very ancient Editions. It is the Reading of 
the Scholiaſt, and a common, poetical Epithet for the Sea, 

20, Proſerpina fugit.] In Alluſion to a Superſtition of the An- 
cients, who believed that no Perſon could die, until Proſerpine, 
or Atropos had cut off a Lock of their Hair. This Ceremony was 
conſidered as a Kind of Firſt-fruits conſecrated to Pluto, Torr. 
21. Devexi,] Which declines to its ſetting, The riſing and ſet- 
ting of this Conſtellation are uſually attended with Storms. Vir- 
gil calls it aguoſum and nimboſum. ToRKRe 


24. Offibus & capiti,] It does not a that any Earth had 
un * fiti.] ＋ Ppear, bi _ 


108 Q. Horartir Fracer CarminuM Lib. rt, 
Fluctibus Heſperiis, Venuſine 

Ploctantur ſylvæ, te ſoſpue ; multaque merces, 
Unde poteſt, tibi deſſuat æquo 

Ab Jove, Neptunoque ſacri cuſtode Tarenti. 
Negligis immeritis nociturum 30 

Poſtmodo te natis fraudem committere forſan. 
Debita jura, vice{que ſuperbæ 

Te maneant ipſum : precibus non linquar inultis, 
Teque pticula nullt reſolvent. 

Quanquam ſeſtinas, non eſt moza longa, liccbit 3g 
InfeQo ter pulvere curras. 


been already thrown on the Body of Archytas ; therefore Scaliger 
has without Reaſon criticiſed this Paſſage, as ſome of the Com- 
mentators have without Neceflity endeavoured to juſtify the Poet, 
upon a falſe Suppoſition. SAN, 
27. Pleftantur jylve.) The Ancients believed, that the Guilt 
and Impiety of Mankind certainly brought down the Vengeance of 
the Gods, in Storms and Tempeſts; but that their Courſe might 

be altered, and directed, where they ſhould be leaſt miſchievous, 
30. Neglizis.] You do net fear to commit. You are careleſs in 
committing. The Manner of Expreſſion is remarkable. Dac, 
34. Tegue pracuia.| Piacalum ſigniſies both the Crime, and the 
Sacrifice by which. it was expiated. The Antients were perſuad- 
ed; 
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CARMEN XXIX. Ap Iccium, 
CCI, beatis nunc Arabum iavides: 
Gazis, & zecrem militiam paras 
Non ante devictis Sabææ 
Regibus, horribilique Medo 


Ne@is 

In the Year 729 Anguſtus ſent an Army againſt the Arabians, 
The Expedition was unſucceſsful by an unuſual Sickneſs among 
the Soldiers. Horace, with agocd dal of Pleaſantry, ridicules Ie- 
cius for leaving the quict and eaſy Study of Philoſophy to purſue 
the Dangers and Fat gues.of War, while he ſuppoſes him to me- 
ditate fome mighty Proofs of his Courage, and to ſubdue all Ara- 
bia in his firſt Campaign. : SAN, 
Verſ. 1. Beatis Arabum gazis.]J Strabo, who accompanied 
Alius Gallus in this Expedition, ſays he was ſent by Auguſtus a- 


g3:ult the Sabaans, becauſe that Prince had heard they were a. 


People 


Od. 29. Tz Ops or Horace. 109 


May gracious Jove with Wealth thy Toils repay, 

And Neptune guard Thee through the watry Way. 
Thy guiltleſs Rice this bold Neglect ſhall mourn, 

And Thou ſhalt feel the juſt Returns of Scorn. 

My Curſes ſhall purſue the guilty Deed, 

And all, in vain, thy richeſt Victims bleed. 

Whate'er thy Haſte, oh ! let my Prayer prevail, 

Thrice ſtrow the Sand, then hoiſt the flying Sail. 


ed, that nothing could turn away the Effects of an Imprecation 
made by a Perſon unjuſtly treated. Digi diris deteſtationibus nemo 
non metuit, PIN. | SAN. 
36. Injecto ter pulvere.] It was ſufficient for all the Rites of Se- 
pulture, that Duſt ſhovid be thrice thrown upon an unburied Body. 
This Kind of Burial is by Quintilian called collatitia fepultura. It 
was an Act of Religion ſo indiſpenſible, that no Perſon could be 
excuſed, and even the Pontifices, who were forbidden to approach 
or lock upon a dead Body, yet were obliged to perform this Duty, 
Sum Pontificibus nefas effet cadaver widere, tamen magis nefas vi- 
ſum fucrit, ft inſepuſtum relinguerent. Servius on the hixth Book of 
the Eneid. Thus among the Jews the High- Prieſt was forbidden 
to approach the Corps even of his Father or Mother, and yet he 

was obliged to inter any dead Body, which he found in the Road. 
| Torr, DA. 


—— — 
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Ops XXIX. To lIccivs. 
ANS T Thou with envicus Eye behold. 
The bleſt Arabia's treaſur'd Gold ? 
Will Iccius boldly take the Field, 

And teach Sabi's Kings to yield? 

Or meditate the dreadful Mede 

In Chains triumphantly to lead? 


Should 

People rich in Gold, Silver, and Spices, Perhaps the Poet in- 
tended this Stroke of Satire on the Avarice of Auguſius, which. 
was his ſole M-tive.to undertake that War, althuugh he hath 
artfully and leſs dangerouſly applied it to Iecius. Auguſius Alium 
Callum in Sabaos mifit, quod audiret ex omni tempore ditiſfimes e, 
qui & auro, & argento, & pretieſis lapidibus aromata permuta- 
rent, SAN. 
3. Non ant? deuichis.] We can underſtand theſe Words only of 
that Part of Arabia called Saba, for the Romans had _— 
ME var: 


110 Q. HoRATII FLlacci Carminum 


Nectis catenas? Quæ tibi virginum, 
Sponſo necato, barbara ſerviet ? 
Puer quis ex aula capillis 
Ad cyathum ſtatuetur unctis, 
Doctus ſagittas tendere Sericas 
Arcu paterno ? quis neget arduis 10 
Pronos relabi poſſe rivos 
Montibus, ac Tiberim reverti; 
Quum tu coëmtos undique nobiles 
Libros Panzti, Socraticum & domum 
Mutare loricis Iberis, 
Pollicitus meliora, tendis ? 


their Arms into other Parts of that Country under ſeveral diffe- 
rent Generals, ; Dac, 

5. Ne#tis catenis,] The Poet alludes to a Cuſtom among the 
Roman Soldiers of carrying with them to Battle, Chains and Ropes, 
to tie their Priſoners. He hath raiſed the Terrour of the Medes by 
this Epithet of Horribilis, while he laughs at the Vanity of Iccius, 
who propoſed to conquer thoſe Enemies of the Republic, although 
all his Welfare ſeems to end in getting ſome young Maiden to wait 
on Him (as Heroes of old had Princeſſes) or ſome young Man to be 
his Cup-bearer, Dac. SAN, 
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CARMEN XXX. Ap VENEREM. 


VENUS, regina Cnidi, Paphique, 
Sperne dilectam Cypron, & vocantis 
Thure te multo Glyceræ decoram 
Transfer in ædem. 


Fervidus 


The Verſification and Images of this little Ode are beautiful 
and har monious; nor is it poſſible to have given Venus a more gal- 
lant, as well as modeſt Retinue. We may conjecture, not with- 
out Probability, that it was written when Horace was about ſix 
and forty Vears of Age. Sax. 


Verl, 
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Od. 30. Tarr Obs or Horace. 111 
Should Vou her hapleſs Lover ſlay, 
What captive Maid ſhall own thy Sway? 
What courtly Youth with eſſenc'd Hair 
Shall at thy Board the Goblet bear, 
Skilful with his great Father's Art 
To wing with Death the pointed Dart ? 
Who ſhall deny that Streams aſcend, 
And Tiber's Currents backward bend, 
While you have all our Hopes betray'd ; 
You, that far other Promiſe made ; 
When all thy Volumes, learned Store ! 
The Treaſures of Socratic Lore, 
Once bought at mighty Price, in vain, 
Are ſent to purchaſe Arms in Spain ? 


10. Quis neget.] Eraſmus thinks this a proverbial Expreſſion, 
taken from the Greeks, who ſaid that the Stream roſe againſt its 
Fountain, when any Thing ſeemed to contrad:& the common 
Courſe of Nature. | 

13. Quum tu coëmtos.] For a laſt Stroke of Pleaſantry, Horace 
repreſents the Metamorphoſis of this Scholar into a Warrior, and 
brings him out of his philoſophical Cabinet in the terrible Equi- 
page of a Soldier, SAN. 

14. Socraticam domum.] Horace calls the Sect of Socrates So- 
rraticam domum; thus the Schools of all the Philoſophers, ſuch 
2 Plato, Xenophon, and other Academicians, were, called Fami- 
It, Fs 4 Dac. 


OpE XXX. To Venus. 

UEEN of Beauty, Queen of Smiles, 

Leave, oh! leave thy favourite Iſles: 
A Temple riſes to thy Fame, 


Where Glycera invokes thy Name, 
And bids the fragrant Incenſe flame. 
| With 
Verſ. 4. In ædem.] The Commentators diſpute with a great 
deal of Learning, whether Glycera invites the Goddeſs to her 
own Houſe, or to a Chapel particularly dedicated to her; and al- 


though the Debate be of ſuch Importance, it is noty et decided, 
| 5 Solutis 


112 Q. HoRATII FLAC Carminyum Lib. r, 0 


Fervidus tecum Puer, & ſolutis 5 
Gratiæ zonis, properentque Nymphæ, 


Et parum comis ſine te Juventas, 
Mercuriuſque. q 

5. Solutis Gratiæ zonis.] The Graces were the moſt amiable 
Divinities of the Heathen Mythology. They prefided over Bene- th 
fits, and the Gratitude due to them ; they beſtowed Liberality, D 


Wiſdom and Eloquence; they diſpenſed that Gaiety of Humour, 
that Eaſineſs of Manners, and all thoſe amiable 2 which 
render Society delightful and pleaſurable. They alone could give 
that certain Happineſs of Manner, which we all can underſtand, 
yet no one is able to expreſs 3 which often ſupplies the Place of real 
Merit, and without which Merit itſelf is imperfedt. To temper 
the Vivacity of Cupid the Graces are here made his Companions, 
and appear with their Garments flowing and ungirded, to ſhow that 


CARMEN XXXI. Ap APOLLINEM. 


Vate+? quid orat, de patera novum 
i undens liquorem? non opimas 
Sardiniz ſegetis feracis : 
Non zltuoſe grata Calabria 5 
Armenta: non aurum, aut ebur Indicum: 


() I'D dedicatum poſcit Apollinem 


Non 


We have in this Ode a Fund of Morality ſufficient to prove the 
Vanity of our Deſires, and the Worthleſſhefs of what we uſually 
call Buſineſs. Reaſon and Nature know but few Neceſſities, while 
Avarice and Ambition are for ever finding cut imaginary Wants, 

In the Year 726 Octavius dedicated to Apollo a Library and 
Temple in his Palace on Mount Palatine, which having been truck 
with Lightning the Augnts ſald the God demanded, that it ſhould 
be conſecrated to him, Horace was then thirty-nine Years old, 

SAN. 

Verſ. 1. Dedicatum Atollinem. ] Mr. Dacier fancies there is 
ſomething particularly noble in the Opening of this Ode, by ſup- 

| poling 


Od. 31. THz Ongs or Horacr, 113 
With Thee bring thy love-warm Son, 

The Graces bring with flowing Zone, 

The Nymphs, and jocurd Mercury, 

And ſmiling Youth, who without 'Thee 

I; nought but ſavage Liberty. 


the Feſtival ſhould be celebrated with the greateſt Modeſty and 
Diſcretion. SAN. 

7. Juventas.] Young People, who behaved themſelves inde- 
cently, were turned out of this Feſtival ; but the Poet means, in 
general, that Youth is ſavage and rude, if it be not ſoftned and re- 
fined by Love. SAN, 

8. Mercuridſque.)] As Mercury was the God of Eloquence and 
Wit, he was a Companion very fit to enliven the Gaiety of fuch 
a Converſation, | Dac, 

Plutarch tells us Mercury was uſually placed next to Venus, be - 
cauſe the Pleaſures of Love conſiſt chiefly in Converſation. 


CY 
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Ops XXXI. To APoLLo. 


* HE N at Apollo's hallow'd Shrine 
The Poet hails the Power divine, 

What is the Bleſſing he implores 

While he the firſt Libation pours? 1 85 
He nor, deſires the ſwelling Grain, 

That yeilows o'er Sardinia's Plain; 

Nor the fair Herds that lowing feed 

On warm Calabria's flowery Mead; 

Nor Ivory of ſpotleſs Shine, 

Nor Gold forth-fluming from its Miae ; 


Nor 


poſing that Apollo ſpeaks to the Poet, and aſks him what Requeſt 
he hath to make to Him on this ſolema Occaſion, 

2. Nevum liguorem,] Wine, which was now the firſt Time 
poured out in Libations made in this new Temple. Vinum, per 
god nova irſtaurabatur precatis. ANCIE&SNT SCHOLIAST. 


114 Q. HoxarTi FTA CarmIxum Lib, 1. 


Non rura, que Liris quieta 
Mordet aqua, taciturnus amnis. 
Premant Calenam falce, quibus dedit 
Fortuna, vitem ; dives & 2ureis 10 
Mercator exſiccet culullis 
Vina Syra reparata merce, 
Dis carus ipſis, quippe ter, & quater 
Anno reviſens æquor Atlanticum 
Impune, Me paſcunt olive, 15 
Me cichorea, leveſque malvæ. 
Frui paratis & valido mihi, 


Latoë, dones ; ac, precor, integra 


Cum mente, nec turpem ſenectam 
Degere, nec Cithara carentem. 20 


Carmen 


9. Calenam falce vitem.] Dr. Bentley hath ſufficiently ſhewed 
the Neceſſity of this Correction, and Mr. Cuningham has received 
it into the Text, The Expreſſion is more natural, and the Epithet 
better placed, 

15. Me 12 When the Poet hath deſcribed a Croud of Vo- 
taries, who fatigue the God with their Petitions, he now prefers 
his own Prayer, in which his Wiſhes are bounded by good Senſe and 
Modeſty. He leaves to others the Views of an imaginary Happi- 
neſs, and wiſely asks for the real Bleſſings, which he is capable of 
enjoying. O ye Gods, ſays a wiſe Heathen, deny us what we ask, 
if it ſhall be hurtful to us, and grant us whatever ſhall be profit- 
able for us, even though we do not ask it. 

16. Leves malue.] Eaſy of Digeſtion, and which lighten the 
Stomach, Box, 


Od. 31. Tur Ones or Horace. 115 


Nor the rieh Fields, that Liris laves, 

And eats away with ſilent Waves. 
Let others quaff the racy Wine 

To whom kind Fortune gives the Vine; 

The Golden Goblet let Him drain, 

Who venturous plows th' Atlantic Main, 

Bleſt with three ſafe Returns a Year, 


For He to every God is dear, 


ro me boon Nature frankly yields 


| Her wholeſome Sallad from the Fields, 


Nor ask I more than Senſe and Health 
Still to enjoy my preſent Wealth. 

From Age and all its Weakneſs free, 
O Son of Jove, preſerv'd by Thee, 
Give me to ſtrike the tuneful Lyre, 


And Thou my lateſt Song inſpire. 
Oorx 


19. Nec turpem ſenectam.] An honourable old Age is a Proof that 
our Youth was ſpent in the Practice of Virtue. The Conſtruction 
of the Words is remarkable, degere ſenectam non turpem. As in 
Virgil, where he ſpeaks of the Horſe, 

— Abde domo, nec turpi ignoſce ſenectæ; 
We muſt conſtrue it, 
Abde domo, & ignoſce ſenectæ non turpi, Dae, 
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Carmen XXXII. Ap Lyram. 
OSCIMUR. Si quid vacui ſub umbtà : 1 


Luſimus tecum, quod & hunc in annum 
Vivat, & plures, age, die Latinum, 
Barbite, carmen; 


Lesbio primùm modulate civi ; 5 © A 
Qui ferox bello, tamen inter arma, i : 
Sive jactatam religarat udo Su 
Litore navim; : Wi 

Liberum, 
; Or 

Auguſtus commanded Horace to write the Carmen Seculare, He- | 
ratio ſeculare carmen componendum Auguſtus injunxit. Su Er. The WR * 
Poet, juſtly ſenſible of an Honour, which declared him the firt Hupe 
Lyric Poet of his Age, in this Ode invokes his Lyre to inſpire him ſuc 
with ſomething worthy of ſuch a Mark cf Diſtinction, and which 
might deſerve the Care and Regard of Poſterity, uod & hune in WW Ho 
annum vivat & plures. HAMELIUS. SAN, piv 
It is true, this is only a Conjecture, and incapable of Proof; al 
yet it throws a particular Beauty over the Ode; and we ſhall find, ; 
in the following Remarks, that it doth not want Probability. 2 8 
Verſ. 1. Poſcimur.] Lambinus ſays, that this Reading appears for 
in almoſt all the Manuſcripts, Doctor Bentley affirms the con- pre 
trary. Mr. Dacier aſſures us, although we read Poſcimur we muſt fou 
conſtrue it in an Active Senſe, and that all Authors have Inſtances ſen 


of this Kind. This Aſſertion requires ſome Proof, Mr. Sanadon 
has taken ſome Quotations from Doctor Bentley, in which the 
Verb pojcor muſt neceſſarily be underſtood in a Paſſive Senſe, and 
then concludes that Horace might have uſed it in the ſame Manner, 
Torrentius thinks poſcimus too bold for a poetical Petition to his 
Lyre. | 

Such are too frequently the Differences among Commentators, + 
not in Opinion only, but in their Aſſertion of Facts. If we re- 
ceive the preſent Reading, we may obſerve a Vivacity and Quick- 
neſs in the Expreſſion, that ſhews with how much Pleaſure the Poet 
obeys the Command of Auguſtus. 

2. = & hunc in annum. ] There is a pretty Oppoſition be- 
tween the ſolemn Inſpiration, which the Poet now demands for a 
Work that is tolive to Pofterity, and all thoſe idle Songs, which 
were only an Amuſement of his gayer Hours, AN. 
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ODE XXXII. To nis Leak. 


IF beneath the careleſs Shade, 

| Harmonieus Lyre, with Thee I've play'd, 
s Czſar's Voice obedient hear, 

And for more than many a Year 

Now the Roman Muſe inſpire, 

And warm the Song with Grecian Fire; 

= Such as when Alczus ſung, 

who fierce in War thy Muſick ſtrung, 

= When he heard the Battle roar, 

Or almoſt ſhipwreck'd reach'd the Shore. 

; 1 | Wine 
= The Ancients uſed the Words ladere and luſus for Verſes made 
W vpon little, trifling, or amorous Subjects; and the Greeks called 
W ſuch kind of Writers maiyynaypapu;, Writers of Sports or Plays. 
. Leſbio 8 In this great Deſign of the Carmen ſeculare 
Horace propoſes to himſelf an Imitation of Alcæus, and ſeems to 
give Him the Glory of inventing Lyric Poetry, becauſe he excelled 
all his Predeceſſors in that kind of Compoſition. SAN, 
= The Fragments which we till have of Alczus, are animated with 
Ja Spirit of Grandeur and Courage that ſhews him equally formed 
for War and Poetry, He was the Terrour of Tyrants, and all Op- 
preſſors of p blic Liberty; from whence his minaces Camenæ in the 


fourth Book. His Superiority to Sappho, when they are repre- 
ſented finging to the Ghoſts of the Departed, is finely imagined. 


Utrumgque ſacro digna filentio 
Mirantur umbræ dicere ; ſed mægis 
Pugnas, & exactos tyrannos 
Denſum humeris bibit aure vulgus. Lib, 2. Ode 13. 


Thus when They ftrike the golden Lyre 
The Ghofts the ſolemn Sounds admire ; 
But when Alczus lifts the Strain 
To Kings expell'd, and Tyrants ſlain, 
In thicker Crouds the ſhadowy Throng 
Drink deeper down the martial Song. 
7. Reli- 


118 Q. HoRATII Fraccit Carminum Lib, 1, 
Liberum, & Muſas, Veneremque, & illi 
Semper hærentem Puerum canebat, 10 
Et Lycum, nigris oculis, nigroque 
Crine decorum. 
O decus Phcebi, & dapibus ſupremi 
Grata teſtudo Jovis, © laborum 
Dulce lenimen, mihi cunque ſalve 15 
Rite vocanti. 


7. Religarat.] This Verb has two Significations entirely oppo. 
ſite, and which may be conſtrued either to ſer Sail, or to caſt Anchor, 
The Senſe here muſt determine us to the latter Meaning of the 
Word, as the Poet oppoſes the Noiſe and Tumult of Battle to the 
Calm and Repoſe after a Storm, SAN, 

11. Lycum nigris oculis,] Black Eyes and black Hair were Beau- 
ties among the Greeks and Romans. Anacreon deſires, that his 
favourite Miſtreſs may be painted with Llack Hair, and Catullus 
tells a Girl the is not handſome, becauſe ſhe has not black Eyes. 

13. O decus Pbæbi.] The Hymn ſung at the ſecular Games, wa 
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CARMEN XXXIII. Ap ALBIUM T1iBULLUM, 


L BI, ne doleas plus nimio, memor 
Immitis Glyceræ, neu miſerabiles 
Decantes elegos, cur tibi junior 

Læsa præniteat fide, 


Inſignem 


Mr. Dacier, by a Miſtake, which runs through his whole Tran- 
Nation, aſſerts that Tibullus was but twenty-four Years of Ag: 
when this Ode was written, and that conſequently the Epithet Ju- 
nior muſt be underſtood a new Lower, not a younger. From the 
ſame Miſtake He tells us, that Tibullus, having ruined his For- 


tune in idle and vicious Pleaſures, was obliged to retire to Jus 


Country-Seat, to avoid the Purſuits of his Creditors, 

That amiable Character, which Horace gives him in the Epiſtle, 

Albi, ſermonum noſtrorum candide judex, might at leaſt have * 
1 


Od. 33. Tus Oors or Horace, 119 
Wine and the Muſes were his Theme, 
And Venus, Laughter-loving Dame, 
With Cupid, ever by her Side, 
And Lycus, form'd in Beauty's Pride, 
With his Hair of jetty Dye, 
And the black Luſtre of his Eye. 
Charming Shell, Apollo's Love, 
How plealing to the Feaſts of Jove ! 
Hear the Poet's ſolemn Prayer, 
Thou Softner of each anxious Care. 


conſecrated to the tutelar Divinities of the Roman Empire, from 
hence the Poet invokes a Lyre that was the Glory of Apollo, and 
the Delight of Jupiter in his Feaſts, SAN. 

16. Rite. ] This was a religious Term, which marked the Cere- 
monies preſcribed for all exterior Worſhip of the Gods. The uſing 
it here in a ſolemn Invocation of the Lyre may open to us the De- 
ſign of the Ode, and we find it twice uſed in the Carmen ſeculare 
in the ſame Senſe, SANs 


« 
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OpE XXXIII. To AL BIUS TiBULLUS., 


O more in Elegiac Strain 

Of cruel Glycera complain, 
Though ſhe reſign her faithleſs Charms 
To a new Lover's younger Arms. 


The 


the Critic a little more Caution: And although it may not be eaſy 

ran- to fix the Year of the Poet's Birth, yet we may conjecture, with 
Age great Probability, that He was born about ſix hundred and ninety. 
Ju- An ancient Life of this Poet ſays He was honoured with ſome mi- 
the litary Rewards for his Merit in the War of Aquitaine, when by 
For- Mr. Dacier's Account He could be only fifteen Vears of Age; as, 
h by the ſame Account, He was only twelve Years old at the Battle 
of Actium. He had early engaged Himſelf in the Cauſe of Ren, 


4 


120 Q. Hogarit FLAC Carminum Lib, 1, 
Inſignem tenui fronte Lycorida p 
Cyri torret amor : Cyrus in aſperam 
Declinat Pholoen 3 ſed priùs Appulis 

Jungentur capreæ lupis, 
Quam turpi Pholoe peccet adultero. 
Sic viſum Veneri, cui placet impares " 
Formas, atque animos ſub juga acnea 

Szvo mittere cum joco. 
Ipſum me melior quum peteret Venus, 
Grata detinuit compede Myrtale. 


Libertina, fretis acrior Adriz 15 
Curvantis Calabros ſinus. 
. | CARMEN 


and continued in that unfortunate Party with great Firmneſs, for 
which his Fortune was by Auguſtus divided among his Soldiers, 
Thus the Critic, by a Train of Miſtakes, not only miſleads his 
Readers, but has injuriouſly treated an amiable and virtuous Cha- 
rates, 

Verſ. 5. Tenui fronte.] The Greeks and Latins thought a low 
Forehead a great Beauty, Frons brevis atque modus breviter fit 
naribus uncis, MaR T. And Petronius in the Deſcription of Circe 
Frons minima, This Taſte was ſo general, as that the Ladies uſed 
to hide Part of their Foreheads with Bandages, which Arnobius calls 
nimbos, Imminuerent frontes nimbis. | Dac, 

10. Sic viſum Veneri.] Servius remarks upon a Paſſage in Virgil, 
that when the Ancients could not perceive the Reaſon or Juſtice of 


any 
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Od. 33- Taz Obs or Horace. 121 
The Maid, for lovely Forehead fam'd, 
With Cyrus' Beauties is enflam'd ; 
While Pholoe, of haughty Charms, 
The panting Breaſt of Cyrus warms ; 
But Wolves and Goats ſhall ſooner prove 
| The Pleaſures of forbidden Love, 
Than ſhe her Virgin Honour ſtain, 
And not the filthy Rake diſdain. 
So Venus wills, whoſe Power contrauls 
The fond Affections of our Souls; 
Wich ſportive Cruelty ſhe binds 
© Unequal Forms, unequal Minds, 
Thus, when a better Miſtreſs ſtrove 


To warm my youthful Breaſt to Love, 
„vet could a Slave-born Maid detain 


My willing Heart in pleaſing Chain, 
Though fiercer She, than Waves that roar 
« WW Winding the rough Calabrian Shore. 


any extraordinary Action, They uſed to account for it, by ſaying it 
vas the Will of the Gods. This Accuſation of the Gods has a kind 
of ReſpeR in it, which can alone preſerve it from being blaſphe- 
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CARMEN XXXIV. 


ARCUS Deorum cultor, & infrequens, 
Inſanientis dum ſapientiæ | p 
Conſultus erro ; nunc retrorſum 
Vela dare, atque iterare curſus 
Cogor relectos; namque Dieſpiter c _ | 
Igni coruſco nubila dividens 
Plerumque, 


_ Tranſlated by Dr. Dunx1N, 

The Commentators are much divided about the Deſign and In 
tention of this Ode; whether the Poet hath made a fincere Recan. 
tation of the Epicurean Philoſophy, or whether He laughs at th 
Stoicks by a pretended Converſion to their Doctrine. The laſt 0. 
pinion is ſupported by the following Reaſons, 

If Horace really abjured the Set of Epicurus, it muſt have ber 
in the laſt ten Years of his Life, as appears by the fourth Epiſtled 
the firſt Book; and as it was a frequent Argument againſt Atheiſt, 
that although Clouds are naturally the Cauſe of Thunder, yet iti 
ſometimes heard in a clear Sky, Horace muſt have early known a 
Infance of this Kind of ties. as well as the Stoical Concly 
ſion drawn from it. But, beſides the Weakneſs of the Reaſa 
which he gives for changing his religious Principles, it is a litt 
extraordinary, that we ſhould not have any other the leaſt Prod 

of this Converſion in his whole Works. 

Verſ. 1. Parcus Deorum cultor.] The Epicureans only conform- 
ed to the outward Ceremonies of religious Worſhip, which They 

thought the Credulity of the People had eſtabliſhed, This ſuper: 
fic.al kind of Devotion the Poet hath expreſſed by the Word parcu, 
SAN, 

Infrequens.] There is in this Epithet a remarkable Beauty,whid 
the 'ſranſlation hath endeavoured to preſerve. It is a Metaphet 
taken from a Soldier, who deſerts from his Colours, JInfrequen 
appellabatur miles qui abefl, abfuitve à.ſignis.— | 

2. Inſanientis ſapientiæ.] Wiſdom in the very Af of runrig 
mad, According to the Stoics the Syſtem of Epicurus was Fey 
and Madneſs: According to the Epicureans it deſerved the Titled 
"Wiſdom. Horace hath pleaſantly put theſe two Words togethe! 
which ſeem naturally to deſtroy each other, and, with an Equiv- 
cation, that keeps the Reader in Suſpence, makes uſe of the Wal 

Saptentit, 
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Fugitive from Heaven and Prayer, 
I mock'd at all religious Fear, 
Deep ſcienced in the mazy Lore 
Of mad Philoſophy ; but now 
Hoiſt Sail, and back my Voyage plow 
To that bleſt Harbour, which I left before. 


For lo ! that awful heavenly Sire, 
Who frequent cleaves the Clouds with Fire, 


Parent of Day, immortal Jove! 
Late 


Sapientiæ, which either ſignifies Wiſdom or Philoſophy. An Epicu- 
rean may underſtand it in the firſt Senſe, and a Stoic in the ſe- 
cond, SAN. 

4. Tterare curſus 8 metaphorical Expreſſion is taken 
from a Traveller, who hath miſtaken one Road for another, and 
returns immediately to the Spot from whence his Wandering be- 
gan. Relectos curſus iterare, is, relegendo curſus iterare. 


Ligue ope virginea nullis iterata priorum 
Janua difficil:s filo eft inventa relecto. Ovip. METAM. 


Curſus relictus is not Latin; Heinſius, Dr. Bentley and Mr. Sana- 
don aſſure us, that we may ſay curſum intermittere, curſum deft + 
nere, but never curſum relinguere; that it is a manner of ſpeaking 
abſolutely improper and without Example; and that if we receive 
the uſual Reading, we are obliged to prove that Horace had-been 
once a Stoic, and had forſaken the Doctrines of that Philoſophy, 
to which He now returns, | 

5, Namgue Dieſpiter.] A Stoic might ſuppoſe, that the 
Strength of his Conviction furniſhed the Poet with Images 
ſo noble, with Cadences ſo pompous, and Exprefiions ſo animated, 
Yet the Weakneſs of the ſingle Reaſon, which he gives for 
his Converſion, may juſtly make us ſuſpect, that He hath raiſed 
theſe Strophes with ſo much Magnificence, only to impoſe upon 
the Stoics by an affected Recantation of his Epicurean Erreurs. 

Dieſpiter ſignifies Diei pater, as Jupiter is put for Jevis puter, 
and Marſpiter for Mars pater. 5 SAN. 
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Plerumque, per purum tonantes 
Egit equos, volucremque currum; 
Quo bruta tellus, & vaga flumina, 
Quo Styx, & inviſi horrida Tænari 10 
Sedes, Atlanteuſque finis, 
Concutitur, Valet ima ſummis 
Mutare, & inſignem attenuat Deus, 
Obſcura promens : hinc apicem rapax 
Fortuna cum ſtridore acuto | I; 


Suttulit, hie poſuiſſe gaudet. 
CARMEN 


7. Plerumque per purum. ] I wwho was formerly an Epicurean, an 
mow obliged to confeſs the Being of a Cod; for I lately beard th: 
| Thunder rolling in à clear, unclouded Sky, <vhich uſually plerumque 
proceeds from natural Cauſes, when the Firmament is covered with 
Clouds. By placing a Comma after plerumque the Senſe and Con- 
nexion are plain. BaxG1vus, BEnr, 

12. Valet ima ſummis.] The Poet here throws off the Maſk d 
Stoiciſm, and appears an open, undiſguiſed Epicurean, He ac. 
knowledges the Being of the Gods, and owns their Power, but for 
feat of giving too much Trouble to their Indolence, He abandon 
all Events to Fortune, whoſe good Pleaſure and ſovereign Autho. 
rity govern all things here below. Dac. Say, 

A Writer of critical Obſervations on Shakeſpear writes thus: 
When Horace was at Athens he imbibed the Principles of the 
Stoic Philoſophy : At the breaking out of the Civil Wars he joined 
himſclf to Brutus, who gave him the Command of a Roman Le- 
gion. His Fortune being ruined, he went to the Court of Au- 
guſtus, turned Rake, Atheift, and Poet. Afterwards he grey 
ſober, and a Stoic Philoſopher again. 

Where this Gentleman's critical Sagacity hath found theſe cu- 
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Late through the floating Fields of Air, 
The Face of Heaven ſerene and fair, 
His thundering Steeds and winged Chariot diove ; 


When, at the burſting of his Flames, 

The ponderous Earth and vagrant Streams, 
Infernal Styx, the dire Abode 

Of hateful Tznarus profound, 

And Atlas to his utmoſt Bound, 
Trembled beneath the Terrours of the God. 


The Hand of Jove can cruſh the Proud 
Down to the meaneſt of the Croud, 
And raiſe the loweſt in his ſtead ; 
But rapid Fortune pulls him down, 
And ſnatches his imperial Crown, 
To place, not fix it, on another's Head. 


rious Anecdotes of our Poet's Religion, is perhaps impoſſible to 
= know. The World hath long enjoyed the good-natured Opinion, 
that he was an honeſt Man, and, as he expreſſes it, a Friend to 
Virtue and her Friends. With regard to his Religion, it is little 
leſs than an Outrage to human Reaſon to think him an Atheiſt. 

14. Obſcura.)] The Critics agree that Horace, in Purity of Style, 
ſhould have written obſcurum after inſignem. Doctor Bentley reads 
gene, and Mr. Sanadon thinks it one of the happieſt Corrections 
in Mr. Cuningham, that he hath ſet /nfizria in grammatical Op- 
polition to obſcura, If the Reader approve of this laſt Correction, 
he muſt allow the poetical Licence of making infignia three Syl- 
lables, of which there are ſeveral Inſtances in the Poets. 
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CARMEN XXXV. Ap FoR TUN Au. 
Diva, gratum quz regis Antium, 
Praſens vel imo tollere de gradu 
Nortale corpus, vel ſuperbos 
| Vertere funeribus triumphos : 
Te pauper ambit folicita prece ; 
Kuris colonus: te dominam æquoris, 
Quicumque Bithyna laceſſit 
Carpathium pelagus carina: 
Te Dacus aſper, te profugi Scythe, 
Urteſque, gentéſque, & Latium ferox, 10 
Ke gumque matres barbarorum, & 
Purpurei metuunt tyranni. 
I: jurioſo ne pede proruas 
Stantem columnam; neu populus fremens 
Ad arma ceſſintes, ad arma 15 
Concitet, imperiumque frangat. 
| NEE” 
| The Subject of this Ode is perſectly noble, well defigned, and 
well executed. Its Verſification is flowing and harmonious, its 
Expreſſion bold and ſublime, 

In the Year 719 Auguſtus was on his March to Britain, but 
was recalled by a Revolt of the Dalmatians, In 727, having ended 
the civil Wars by the Defeat of Antony, He again reſolved to turn 
his Arms againſt that Iſland, but was ſatisfied with an Embaſſy 
from thence, and a Promiſe of Obedience to any Conditions, which 
He pleaſed to impoſe upon Them. Theſe Conditions not being 
well obſerved, He was determined to make the Britons feel the Ef- 
fefts of his Diſplcaſure, yet was again vbliged to employ the Forces 
of the Republic in ſupprefling an Inſurrection of the Salaſſi, Can- 
tabri and Aſturii. SAN, 

It is indifferent upon which of theſe Qccafions this Ode way 
written, and it is impoſſible to determine with any Exactneſs. 

13. Injurioſo.] Theſe two Strophes will appear with a very dif- 
ferent Senſe according to the Manner of Pointing, If we can make 
a full Stop at metuunt the firſt Strophe can only expreſs the Fears, 
with which Kings and Nations regard the Power of Fortune; and 


the ſecond will be turned into a Prayer for the Roman State,which 
is naturally repreſented by. a Column, raiſed. and . 
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OpE XXXV. To ForTuns. 
ODDESS, whomAntium, beauteous Town, obeys, 
W hoſe various Will with inſtant Power, can raiſe 


| Frail Mortals from the Depths of low Deſpair, 


Or change proud Triumphs to the funeral Tear; 


Thee the poor Farmer, who with ceaſeleſs Pain 
Labours the Soil; Thee, Miſtreſs of the Main, 
The Sailor, who with fearleſs Spirit dares 


| The riſing Tempeſt, courts with anxious Prayers: 


Thee the rough Dacian, Thee the vagrant Band 
Of held-born Scythians, Latium's warlike Land, 
Cities and Nations, Mother-Queens revere, 

And purple Tyranny beholds with Fear. 


Nor in thy Rage with Foot deſtructive ſpurn 
This ſtanding Pillar and its Strength o'erturn; 
Nor let the Nations riſe in bold Uproar, 

From Peace ariſe to break th* impecial Power. 

| | With 
the Victories of Auguſtus, yet liable to be ſhaken and overturned 
by Revolts and InſurreRions in the Abſence of that Prince, If we 
read the Paſſage with the uſual Pointing, the Word metuunt muſt 
refer to the Column and Empire of each particular King, Nation, 
and Country, But, beſides that it would be more elegant, Hora» 
tian Latin, to ſay metuunt'ne proruas, rather than metuunt te, ne 
proruas, there ſeems to be ſome Hardneſs in the Expreſſion, if we 
apply the ſtanding Pillar to ſo many different Nations, particularly 
to the vagrant Scythians, who can very hardly be ſaid to fear, that 
the Nations ſhould riſe to break their Empire. 

If the Tranſlator could have ventured fo bold an Alteration, he 
would have printed this Strophe after Partibus, Occanoque rubro. 
We ſhould then have the Character and Deſcription of Fortune in 
one, unbroken Length, and each Strophe would begin with ſome 
new Inſtance of her Power. The Prayer to the Goddeſs would 
then be regularly continued, and end very happily with a Petition 
for confirming the Grandeur of the Roman State, and its Preſerva- 
tion from any future Inſurrections of the Nations, which it had 
ſublued, and which were now at Peace, ad arma ceſſantes. | 

This laſt Reflexion would better introduce the Remembrance > 
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Te ſemper anteit ſæva neceſſitas, 
Clavos trabales, & cuneos manu 
Gellans ahena ; nec ſeverus | 
Uncus abeſt, liquidimve plumbum. 20 
Te ſpes, & albo rara fides colit 
Velata panno; nec comitem abnegat, 
Utcumque mutata potentes 
Velte domos inimica linquis. 
At vulgus infidum, & meretrix retro 23 
Perjura cedit : diffugiunt cadis 
Cum fzce ſiccatis amici, 
Ferre jugum pariter doloſi. 
Serves iturum Cæſarem in ultimos 
Orbis Britannos, & juvenum recens 30 
Examen, Eois timendum 


Partibus, Oceanòque rubro. 
Eheu! 


the Civil War, the Miſeries and Crimes, which it produced, and the 
Prayer which concludes the Ode. 

17. Sæva neceſſitas.] Mr. Dacier imagines that theſe Lines are 
a Deſcription of a Picture in Antium, or rather of one drawn by 
the Hand of the Poet, whom he doth not doubt to be an excellent 
Painter. The Conjecture is indeed a Compliment to our favourite 
Author, yet a little difficult of Proof, 

The Retinue of Fortune is well choſen. Neceſſity goes before 
Her, becauſe there is nothing capable of reſiſting her Power. Hope 
is made her Companion, becauſe Fortune is the Refuge of the Mi- 
ſerable, and Fidelity never leaves Her, becauſe a true Friend is e- 
qually conſtant to bad, as to good Fortune, SAN, 

22. Nec comitem abnegat.] This Paſiage hath ſome Difficulty. 
Fortune never leaves any Perſon. When ſhe is favourable, the 
Poet repreſents her under the Idea of a Woman finely dreſſed, who 
fills her Houſe with Happineſs and Abundance; but when ſhe 
changes her Temper, ſhe is repreſented as changing her Dreſs, and 
leaving the Houſe to Deſtruction and Miſery, Thus ſhe &l] con- 
tinues a Companion, even to them whom ſhe hath rendered miſer- 
able, | Dae. 

This ſeems to be rather a literal Conſtruction of the Words, 
than the poetical Meaning of the Author, who, by Fortune“ 
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Od. 35. Tax Obs or Horace. 129 
With ſolemn Pace and firm, in awful State 

Be fore Thee ſtalks inexorable Fate, 

And graſps impailing Nails and Wedges dread, 

The Hook tormentous and the melted Lead : 


Thee Hope and Honour, now, alas, how rare ! 
With white enrob'd, attend with duteous Care, 
When from the Palace of the Great you fly 
In angry Mood ard Garb of Miſery. 


Not ſuch the Croud of light Companions prove, 
Nor the falſe Miſtreſs of a wanton Love, 
Faithleſs who wait the loweſt Dregs to drain, 
Nor Friendſhip's equal Yoke with Strength ſuſtain, 


Propitious guard the Prince, who bold explores 
His venturous Way to fartheſt Britain's Shores!“ 
Our new raisd Troops be thy peculiar Care, 
Who dreadful to the Eaſt our Banners bear. 
Alas I 


changing her Dreſs, alludes to the Habits of Mourning worn by- 
People in Affliction. 0 / 
26, Diffugiunt cadis.] This Image, taken from the Lees of 
Wine, hath ſomething extremely .below the Dignity of this Ode ; 
and however beautiful the next Idea may be, in which a falſe" 
Friend is ſaid to refuſe to bear the Yoke of Life, yet there ſeems 
to be ſomething faulty in joining two Compariſons together ſo very 
different in kind. The beſt Latin Authors, eſpecially the Poets, 
are but too careleſs in this reſpect. Multi guum initium à tempeſtate 
ſumſerint, incendio aut ruina finiunt. Qu ix. Dac, SAN. 
31. Zois timendum.] In the End of the Vear 727, Elius Gallus 
marched with an Army to ſucceed Cornelius in the Government of 
Egypt, and as he wanted a Fleet for his Expedition againſt the A- 
rabians, He ordered a Number of Ships to be built in the Ports of. 
the Red Sea. As this Army alarmed all the Countries of the Eaſt, 
ſo the Romans had the greateſt ExpeRations that it would revenge 
all the Inſults,which the Republic had received from the Parthians. 
There are a great many wife Conjectures which attempt to ac- 
count for the Name of the Red Sea, and probably thoſe of greateſt 
Learning have leaſt Truth. Thus of the White Sea, the Blue Sea, 
the Black Sea, the Green Sea, Ec. where Chance or Fancy, zor 
ſome particular Event hath produced theſe Names, which have 
furniſhed ſuch abundant Matter of Eruditioa to Critics, SAN. 
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139 Q. HoraTrr Fiacc> Carminum Lib. v 
Eheu ! cicatricum & ſceleris pudet, 
Fratramque.. Quid nos dura refugimus 
Etas ? Quid intactum nefaſti i 
Liquimus? Unde manum juventus 
Metu Deorum continuit ?- Quibus 
Pepercit aris ? O utinam nova 
Incude diffingas retuſum in 
Maſſagetas, Arabaſque ſerrum. 
33. Eben I cicatricum.] The Poet artfully laments the Calami- 
ties of the Civil War, from which Auguſtus had relieved the Com- 
monwealth, and to which it might be again expoſed by his 2 * 


38. O utinam. ] Horace prays to Fortune, that ſhe would forge 
again 


CARMEN XXXVI. 


T thure, & fidibus juvat 
Placare, & vituli ſanguine debito- 
Cuſtodes Numidæ Deos; 

Qui nunc, Heſperia ſoſpes ab ultima, 
Caris multa ſodalibus, 

Nulli plura tamen dividit oſcula, 
Quam dulci Lamiæ, memor 

Actæ non alio rege puertiæ, 
Mutatæque ſimul togæ. 


1 


Creſ:a 


It is probable that this Ode was written in the Vear 730, when 
Numida returned with Auguſtus from the War of Spain; and we 
may judge with. how. much Tenderneſs Horace loved. his Friends, 
when he celebrated their Return with Sacrifices, Dances and Songs, 

, SAN. 

Verſ. 2. Placare.] Although Numida was returned, yet his 
Friends ought ſtill to fear the Anger of the Gods until they had 
performed their Vows, and offered the Sacrifice they had grants 
&- AC 
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Od. 36. THe Op Es or Horace. 131 
Alas! the ſhameleſs Scars ! the guilty Deeds, 
When by a Brother's Hand a Brother bleeds ! 
What Crimes have we, an iron Age, not dar'd ? 
Through Reverence of Gods what Altar ſpar'd ? 
Oh! that our Swords with civil Gore difiain'd, 
And in the Sight of Gods and Men profan'd— 
Oh forge again, dread Queen, the tempe1'd Steel, 
And let our Foes the pointed Vengeance feel. 


again the Swords, which had been ſtained with the Blood of the 
Romans in the Civil War, that they might be employed againſt the” 
Enemies of the. Republic. While they were polluted with Civil 
Blood, they muſt be Objects of Hatred and Averſion to the _ | 
ACs- 


OpE XXXVI. 


IT H Incenſe heap the facred Fire, 
And bolder ſtrike the willing Lyre. 

Now let the Heifer's votive Blood 

Pour to the Gods its purple Flood ; 

Thoſe guardian Gods, from fartheſt Spain 

Who ſend our Numida again. 

A thouſand Kiſſes now He gives, 

A thouſand Kiſſes He receives, 

But Lamia moſt his Friendſhip proves, . 

Lamia with Tenderneſs he loves. 

At School their youthful Love began, . 

Where they together roſe to Man. With 


9. Mutateque fimul togæ.] The Greeks and Latins called the 
Tutors of their Children Kings, or Governors. At the Age of: 
ſeventeen their Youth put on the Toga, and were no longer under 
a Tutor's Power.. The Toga was a large Mantle, worn over the 
Tunica, and different in Length, Colour and Ornaments, accord- 
ing to the Fortune or Profeſſion * 12 Wearer, - Sax. 


. 132 Q. HokraTir FLacct Carnmixum Lib. 1. 
Creſsa ne careat pulchra dies nota ; 10 
Neu promptæ modus amphoræ, 
Neu morem in Salium fit requies pedum 
Neu multi Damalis meri | 
Baſſum 'Threicia vincat amyſtide 
Neu deſint epulis roſe, 2 
Neu vivax apium, neu breve lilium. 
Omnes in Damalin putres 
Deponer.t oculos ; nec Damalis novo 
Divelletur adultero, 
Laſcivis hederis ambitioſior. 20 


10, Creſsd ne careat.] As Chalk was found in great Abundance 
in Crete, the Ancients uſed to ſay proverbially a Cretan Mark for 
any Mark of Joy. and Happineſs 3 on the contrary, their unlucky 
Days were ſaid to be marked with black, 

Creta, an carbone notandi. Hor, 
Lla prius Cret&, mox bac carbone notaſti. Perl. LAM8, 

13. Multi Damalis meri.] The ancient Romans had ſuch an Ab- 
horrence of a Woman's drinking to Exceſs, that the Laws of the 
twelve Tables permitted an Husband to puniſh bis Wife with Death, 
who was guilty of that Crime. Uxarem temulentam marito puniendi 
occidendive jus bare ue efto, SAN, 

Torrentius thinks that Damalis intended ut mulierum eft mos to 
ſpare her Lover Numida in this Drinking Match, and that there- 
fore the Challenge is formed between her and Baſſus, who is en- 
conraged to attack this Miftreſs of the Feaſt. 

14. Thrcicid amyſtide.] This Term is Greek, and ſignifies a Cuſ- 
tom among the Thracians of drinking a certain Meaſure of Wine 
without cleſing the Lips or taking Breath, LAMB 


Od. 36. Taz OpEs or Horace, 133 
With happieſt Marks the Day ſhall ſhine, 
Nor want th' abundant Joy of Wine; 

Like Salian Prieſts the Dance we'll lead, 

And many a mazy Meaſure tread. 

Now let the Thracian Goblet foam, 

Nor in the breathleſs Draught o'ercome- 
Shall Baſſus yield his boaſted Name 

To Damalis of tipling Fame. 

Here let the Roſe and Lilly ſhed 

Their ſhort-liv'd Bloom ; let Parſley ſpread 
Its living Verdure o'er the Feaſt, 

And crown with mingled Sweets the Gueſt: 
on Damalis each amorous Boy 

ball gaze with Eyes thut flow with Joy, 
While ſhe, as curls the Ivy-Plant, 

& Shall twine luxuriant round her new Gallant: 


16. Pivax apium.] A kind of wild Parſley, of a beautiful Ver- 
dure, which preſerves its Freſhneſs a long time, from whence the 
Poet calls it vivax, SAN. 
= 17. Patres oculos.] The Eye by Exceſs of Wine is looſe and flow - 
ing, or almoſt diſſolved and broken. As Love has the ſame Effect, 
Anacreon deſires a Painter to draw the Eyes of his Miſtreſs, like 
| thoſe of Venus, flowing in Moiſture. Ilie eft in Venerem putris. 
Perſ. ; TURNEB.. 
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UN C eſt bibendum, nunc pede libero 
, N Palſanda tellus ;. nunc Saliaribus 
Ornare pulvinar Deorum 
Tempus erat dapibus, ſodales. 
Antehac nefas depromere Cæcubum 5 
Cellis avitis, dum Capitolio 
Regina dementes ruinas, 
Funus & imperio parabat, 
Contaminato cum grege turpium 
Morbo virorum; quidlibet impotens 10 
Sperare, fortunaque dulci 
Ebria; ſed minuit furorem 
Vix una ſoſpes navis ab ignibus; 
Mentemque lymphatam Mareotico 


Redegit 


Tranſlated by Dr. DUN*1N+ | 

The Death of Cleopatra put an End to the War between Ofta- 
vius and Antony. Forks compoſed fix Odes upon this Subject, 
and although this be the laſt, yet it is not the leaſt beautiful, As 
if the Succeſs of Octavius had given him new Strength, the Poet 
and Hero are equally triumphant, . The Character of Cleopatra is 

fectly finiſhed, and her Death repreſented in very natural and 
lively Colours. All her Paſſions are in violent Motion; her Am- 
bition is Drunkenneſs; her Love is Madneſs ; and her Courage is 
Deſpair ; while the Soul of the Poet ſeems to be animated with all 
her Tranſports, which break forth into a Grandeur of Sentiments, 
a Boldneſs of Figures, and an Energy of Expreſſion. 

We may obſerve in this Ode (as in all the others which were 
written on the Subject of the Civil Wars) a conſtant Tendernels 
and Care for the Perſon of Antony: He raiſed the whole Eaſt in 
Arms againſt Oftavius, and his Death had now delivered that Prince 
from a dangerous Rival, and put an End to a War, which had laid 
waſte the Republic ſo. many Years: Vet all the Indignation of the 
Poet falls upon Cleopatra, and her Death alone is propoſed as an 
Object of the public Joy, Ton. Sax, 
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LE 


OpeE XXXVII. To HISs CouPANIONS. 


O W let the Bowl with Wine be crown'd,. 
Now lighter dance the mazy Round, 

And let the ſacred Couch be ſtor d 

With the rich Dainties of a Salian Board. 


Sooner to draw the mellow'd Wine 
Preſt from the rich Cæcubian Vine 
Were impious Mirth, while yet elate 
The Queen breath'd Ruin to the Roman State. 
Surrounded by a tainted 'Frain 
Of Men effeminate, obſcene, 
She rav'd of Empire — nothing leſs—- 
Vaſt in her Hopes and giddy with Succeſs. 
But, hardly reſcu'd from the Flames, 
One lonely Ship her Fury tames; 


While 


Beſides the prudential Reaſons of not offending the Party of An- 
tony, which muſt have been il] very powerful in Rome, Horace 
might poſſibly have known that unhappy Roman, and was too ge- 
nerous to inſult his Reputation after his Death. 
Verſ. 1. Nunc eft bibendum. ] Inſtead of lofing himſelf in puerile 
Deſcriptions of the public Joy, the Poet paſſeth at once to the 
Cauſes from whence it .roſe, The-boundleſs Projects of Cleopa- 
tra; thoſe Alarms, which ſhe cauſed through the whole Empire z- 
the Ruin of her Fortune, and. the melancholy Cataſtrophe of her 
Death, are the Objects, that animate the Scene, and fix our At- 
tention, SAN. 
2. Nunc Saliaribus.] Upon any Event ad vantageous to the State, 
the Romans ordered public Prayers in the Temples, and invited the 
Gods to Banquets of the greateſt Magnificence. The Expreſſion of 
Horace is perfectly exact; all the Ornaments of the Entertainment 
were a Compliment to the Gods, but the Profit belonged to their 
Priefts, 8A Nas - 
13. Ab ignibus.]' The Fleet of Antony, even after his Flight, 
made ſuch an obſtinate Reſiſtance, as obliged Auguſtus. to ſend for 
Fire from his Camp to-deſtroy it. 18 Dae. 


735 Q. HoRATII Fraccr CarRminum Lib, x, 
Redegit in veros timores | 15 
Czſar, ab Italia volantem 
Remis adurgens (accipiter velut 
Molles columbas, aut leporem citus. 
Venator in campis nivalis 
Emonie) daret ut catenis 29 
Fatale monſtrum; quæ generoſits 
Perire quzrens, nec muliebriter 
Expavit enſem, nec latentes 
Claſſe cita reparavit oras. 
Auſa & jacentem viſere regiam 23 
Vultu ſereno fortis, & aſperas. 
Tractare ſerpentes, ut atrum 
Corpore combiberet venenum, 
Deliberata morte ferocior: 
Sævi 


15. Peros timores.] Horace ſays, that continual feaſting and 
drinking, had difordered Cleopatra's Underſtanding even to Mad- 
neſs, and theſe weros ti mores are put in ſtrong Oppoſition to quid- 
libet impotens ſperare. Her Hopes were vain, but all her Fears 
were real, | SAN» 

16. Ab Italid volantem.] Cleopatra left Egypt with a numerous 
and formidable Fleet, and ſailed, as to a certain Conqueſt, to- 
wards Italy, which, from being an Object of her Hopes, was 
now become a Scene of Terrour, from which She fled, in the 
greateſt Diſorder, with all the Speed of Sails and Oars. SAN, 

20, Daret ut catenis,] Octavius had given particular Directions 
to Proculeius and Epaphroditus to take Cleopatra alive, that He 
might make Himſelf Maſter of her Treaſures, and have the Glory 
of leading her in Triumph. juſtly ſenſible of this Ignominy, 
She had reſerved: a Dagger for her laſt Extremities, and when She 
faw Proculeius enter, ſhe raiſed it to ſtab - herfelf, but He dexte- 
rouſly wrenched it from her. | LAM. 

21. Monſtrum ; qua] This manner of ſpeaking is not without 
Examples in the beſt Authors, Ubi eft ſcelus, qui me perdidit? 
\ TERENT. Duo importuna prodigia, quos egeſtas, &c, CICERO. 
Where the Adjective is applied to the Perſon, rather than to the 
Subſtantive. SAN, 

25. Jacentem regiam.] It would contradict the Faith of Hiſtory 
to conſtrue jacentem ing in Ruins, dirutam or deſtructam. In 
Purity of Style it may Ggnify meſtam, deſolatam, ——_— 7 1 

20. 4j* 
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And turn'd her Viſions into real Fears. 


Od. 37. Tas Ops or Honacr. 137 
While Cæſar with impelling Oar | 
Purſued her flying from the Latian Shore: 


Her, with Egyptian Wine inſpir'd, 
With the full Draught to Madneſs fir'd, 
Auguſtus ſober'd into Tears, 


As darting ſudden from above 
The Hawk attacks a tender Dove: 
Or ſweeping Huntſman drives the Hare 


Ober wide Emonia's icy Deſarts drear ; 


So Cæſar through the Billows preſt 
To lead in Chains the fatal Peſt : 
But ſhe a nobler Fate explor'd, 


q Nor Woman-like beheld the deathful Sword. 


Unmoy'd ſhe ſaw her State deſtroy'd, 
Her Palace now a lonely Void, 
Nor with her profligated Hoſt 

For Succour fled to ſome far diſtant Coaſt. 


With fearleſs Hand ſhe dar'd to graſp 
The Writhings of the wrathful Aſp, 
And ſuck the Poiſon through her Veins, 
Reſolv'd on Death, and fiercer from its Pains ; 
Then 


26, Aſperas.] This Word, taken in the Senſe of exacerbatas, 
a/peratas, forms a very beautiful Image, and exactly agreeable to 
Hiſtory; for Plutarch tells us, that She provoked the Aſp to 
greater Fury by pricking it with a golden Spindle. Aſpidem per- 
_ uſo aureo ipſam laceſſentis & flimulantis arripuiſſe Cleopatræ 

rachium. | 


Thus died the moſt beautiful and moſt ambitious Princeſs in 


the World at the Age of thirty eight Years, of which She reigned 


ſeventeen, With her fell the Egyptian Monarchy, which 3 


381 Q. HorarTi Fraccit Carminum Lib. 1. 

Szevis Liburnis ſcilicet invidens, 30 
Privata deduci fuperbo 

Non humilis mulier triumpho. 


ſubſiſted two hundred, fourſcore, and fourteen Years, under thir- 
teen Kings of the Family of the Lagidæ. ' San, 


30. Sevis Liburnis.] The Poet mentions theſe Veſſels, not on- 
| ly 
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CARMEN XXXVIII. Ap Puk gun. 


ERSICOS odi, puer, apparatus: 

Diſplicent nexæ philyra coronæ : 
Mitte ſectari, roſa quo locorum 

Sera moretur. — 
Simplici myrto nihil allabores 3 
Sedulus curz : neque te miniſtrum 
Dedecet myrtus, neque me ſub aca 

Vite bibentem. 


vn. 


Q. Horaru 


This little Piece hath nothing remarkable either in the Subject 
or the Compoſition, It is rather a Song, than an Ode; and yet 
the Genius and Manner of a great Maſter appears in the ſmalleſt 
Works, We find here an Expreſſion eaſy and natural, Verſe 
flowing and harmonious, and a little Stroke of Pleaſantry, which 
very happily ends the Song. Horace had probably invited ſome of 
his Friends to Supper, and his Slave was making an extraordinary 
Preparation for their Entertainment. But our Poet, in his Epi- 
eurean Wiſdom, declares that Pleaſures more ſimple and leſs ex- 
travagant were better ſuited to his Taſte, SAN, 

Verſ. 3. Reje ſra.] They, who were more ſoft and delicate, 
thought themſelves very little elegant, unleſs their Luxury chang- 
ed the whole Lear; ualeſs they had Winter-Roſes n in 

| eir 
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Then ſcorning to be led the Boaſt 
Of mighty Cæſar's naval Hoſt, 
And arm'd with more than mortal Spleen 

Defrauds a Triumph and expires a Queen, 

y becauſe they were particularly ſerviceable in gaining the Vito- 


ry, but in Compliment to his Patron Mecenas, who commanded 
that Squadron, SANs 


2 — __ 9 . * ——_— 
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Ops XXXVIII. To EIS SLAVE, 


TELL thee, Boy, that I deteſt 

The Grandeur of a Perſian Feaſt, 

Nor for Me the Linden's Rind 

Shall the flowery Chaplet bind ; 

Then ſearch not where the curious Roſe 
Beyond his Seaſon loitering grows, 

hut beneath the mantling Vine 
While I quaff the flowing Wine, 

The Myrtle's Wreath ſhall erown our Brows, 
While You ſhall wait and I carouze. 


—— 


THE 


their Cups, Delicati illi & fluentes parum ſe lautos putabant, niſi 
luxuria vertiſſet annum, niſi byberne pare” roſe 3 
PAc AT. 
6. Sedulus cure.) The Elegance of this Reading, which Mr. 
Cuningham hath reſtored from an ancient Manuſcript, had eſcap- 
ed the common Grammarians and Copyiſts. They believed they 
were obliged to read curo with Regard to Horace, or cura with Re- 
lation to his Slave. SAN. 
7. Dedecet myrtus.] The Ancients uſed to crown their Heads 
with Myrtle in their Feaſts, not only becauſe it was ſacred to 
Venus, but becauſe they thought it diſpelled the. Vapours of 
their Wine, Wk LAMB. 
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C ARMIN UM 
LIBER SECUNDUS. 
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CARMEN I. Ap Asinium Pol LION EM. 


OT UM ex Metello conſule civicum, 
Bellique cauſas, & vitia & modos, 
Ludümque Fortunæ, graveſque 
Principum amicitias, & arma 


Nondum 


Tranſlated by Dr. Dux xIx. 

Pollio ſince the Vear 715 lived in a private Manner at Rome, 
and in his Retirement had written ſeveral Tragedies, which, in the 
Judgment of Horace and Virgil, had equalled the Stage of Rome 
to that of Athens, ' But a Work better meriting his whole 
Strength and Attention was an Hiſtory of the Civil Wars, I. 
was already far advanced when the Poet wrote this Ode, and be- 
ing apprehenſive leſt that Applauſe, which Pollio received from 
the Stage, might interrupt an Hiſtory, ſo intereſting to the Re- 
public, He urges him in the ſtrongeſt Manner to continue it, yet 
tells him at the fame Time, how delicate and dangerous a Work 
he had undertaken. Mr. Dacier believes that this Ode was writ- 
ten in the Year 714, two Years after the Battle of Philippi, 
when Pollio was Conſul, Yet it is very little reaſanable that He 
ſhould have Leiſure in the very Action of the Peruſian War, the 
Treaty of Brundufium, and the Buſineſs of his Conſulſhip, to 
write either Hiſtories or Tragedies. And as Pollio was actual!) 
then in Arms againſt Octavius to hinder his Paſſage over the Alps, 
it muſt have been a very poetical Indiſcretion in Horace to write 
to Him with ſo much Friendſhip and Eſteem. Beſides, Octavius 
was the Year before ſo powerful in Rome, that He obliged Lu- 
cius Antonius the Canſul, and Brother of the Triumvir, to leave 


it; nor is it probable, that he would have ſuffered Pollio to _ 


q 


|] 
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THE SECOND 


B O O K 


OF THE 
O DES ff HORACE. 


. 


- Ont I. To Asinivs Por LiIo. 


F warm Commotions, wrathful Jars, 
The growing Seeds of civil Wars; 
Of double Fortune's cruel Games, 

= The ſpecious Means, the private Aims, 
And fatal Friendſhips of the guilty Great, 
Alas! how fatal to the Roman State 


Of 


ciſe an Office of ſo much Power, while he was openly engaged 
in the Party of Antony. The War of Peruſium ended in Spring 
714, and Dion writes that Antony, whom Pollio had joined, did 
not return to Italy until the Month of July the ſame Year ; and 
Was the Peace of Brunduſium, concluded by the Interpoſition of 
Coccius, Macenas, and Pollio, was not perfected until Septem- 
ber, Pollio's Conſulſhip could have continued but a ſhort Time, 
and conſequently He could have but little Leiſure for writing. If 
then we fix the Date of this Ode in the Year 725, when the 
civil War was ended by the Death of Antony, we ſhall allow 
Pollio a ſufficient Time for his Hiſtory, and we may with more 
Probability ſuppoſe, that he undertook ſuch a Work as an Amuſe- 
ment in his Retirement from public Affairs. SAN, 
Verſ. 2. Vitia & modos.] Theſe two Words bear a very diffe- 
rent Senſe. The firſt ſhews the Conſequences and Effects of the 
— War; The ſecond explains the Conduct and Circumſtances 
of it. SAN, 


4. Graveſque Principum amicitias.] Velleius, ſpeaking of the 
arit Triumvirate, gives the full Idea of this Epithet graves, In- 
fer 


142 Q. HoxaTi Fracci CarRminum Lib, 2 
Nondum expiatis uncta cruoribus, ; 
Periculoſz plenum opus aleæ 
Tractas, & incedis per ignes 
Suppoſitos cineri doloſo: 
Paulum ſeveræ Muſa tragediz 
Deſit theatris : mox, ubi publicas 10 
Res ordinaris, grande munus 
Cecropio repetes cothurno, 
Inſigne mœſtis præſidium reis, 
Et conſulenti Pollio curiæ; 
Cui laurus æternos honores 1 
Dalmatio peperit triumpho. 


Jan | ] 


ter Cæſarem, Pompeium, & Craſſum inita Potentiæ ſocietas, qu 
Urbi, Orbique terrarum, nec minùs diver ſogue tempore ipſis exitial. 
lis fuerit, The ſame might be ſaid of the ſecond 'Triumvirtz 
according to an Expreſſion of Cato; It was not their Enmity, bu 
their Friendſhip, that was fatal to the Republic, Sax 

5. Nondum ry. orace here means the Ceremonies 
Expiation with which the Pontiffe uſed to purify the People wha 
polluted with the Blood of their Fellow Citizens. They appear 
ed in Arms in the Campus Martius; The Ceremony was calle 
Armiluſtrium, and the Sacrifice Solitaurilia. Tux. 
6. Periculoſe opus.) This and the two following Lines repre 

ſent to Pollio his Danger in attempting a Work of ſo much In- 1 
portance in the Subject, and fo much Delicacy in the Manner d 6: 
treating it. The Faith of Hiſtory was to be preſerved, yet with th 
out offending Auguſtus, or diſobliging the many Families, wht 80 
had been deeply engaged in the civil War. Theſe two Expre 
fions, by which the Poet would repreſen this political Dang "a 
a Work of dangerous Dye, and walking through Fires, ſeem u 
have been proverbially uſed in the Roman Language, FJa#a þ G 
alea, Ultimam txperiri aleam. 

Infelix, properas ultima naſſe mala, 
Et miſer 1gnotos veſtigia ferre per ignes, Propert. 
SAN, DAC. 

9. Severg Muſa tragedie.) Beſides the political Danger d 
writing ſuch an Hiſtory, the real Difficulty of executing it bay 
pily required Pollio's whole Art and Penetration; his utmoſt Dil 
gence and Care, The Poet therefore adviſes Him to quit all othe 
Studies; to forget the Muſe who prefides over Tragedy, and! 
give Himſelf entirely to this grande munus, But when He ſhl 


hau 


— — 
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Of mighty Legions late-ſubdu'd, 

And Arms with Latian Blood imbru'd, 

Yet unaton'd (a Labour vaſt ! 

Doubtful the Dye, and dire the Caſt !) 
You treat adventurous, and incautious tread 
On Fires, with faithleſs Embers overſpread : 


Retard a while thy glowing Vein, 

Nor ſwell the ſolemn, tragic Scene 

And when thy ſage, hiſtoric Cares 

Have form'd the Train of Rome's Affairs, 
With lofty Rapture re- inflam'd, infuſe 
Heroic Thoughts, and wake the buskin'd Muſe : 


O Pollio, Thou the great Defence 
Of ſad, impleaded Innocence, 


On whom, to weigh the grand Debate, 


In deep Confult the Father's wait; 

For whom the Triumphs o'er Dalmatia ſpread 
Unfading Honours round thy laurel'd Head. 
100 
have ordered; when He ſhall have formed the public Affairs by 
finiſhing their Hiſtory, let him then return to the Applauſe of 
the Theatre; to that Kind of Writing in which he had ſo much 
Succeſs, | 1 SAN. 
10. Publicas res ordinaris.] The ancient Scholiaſts underſtand 
ordinaris for ſcripferis, and although the Word be not very com- 
mon in this Acceptation, yet Horace, a great Imitator of the 
Greeks, hath taken from them an Expreſſion, that ſignifies the 
Compoſition and Order of the different Matters which enter into 
a learned Work. Zuxra xxtu ſignifies to write a Book, as exvrayua, 
a Book or Volume. | | BENT. 
Arother Argument, of great Authority to confirm this Senſe of 
the Ode, is an ancient Manuſcript,” quoted by Turnebus and Sca- 

liger with this Title: Ad Afnium Pollionem, virum conſularem, 
ut intermiſſis Tragediis, belli ciuilis deſcribat biftoriam, 
16. Dalmatio triumpbo.] Appian tells us, that Antony ſent an 
Army againſt the Parthinæans, a People of Illyria, who made fre- 
quent Incurfions into Macedonia, Exercitum mifit in Partbinæos, 
| | | geniem 


144 Q. HoRATII FAI CarRminum Lib, : WW C 
Jam nunc minaci murmure cornuum | 
Perſtringis aures : jam litui ſtrepunt: 
Jam fulgor armorum fugaces 
Terret equos, equitumque vultus. 
Videre magnos jam videor duces h 
Non indecoro pulvere ſordidos, 1 
Et cuncta terrarum ſubacta, 
Præter atrocem animum Catonis. 
Juno, & Deorum quiſquis amicior 26 
Afris, inulta ceflerat impotens 
Tellure, victorum nepotes 
Rettulit inferias Jugurthæ. 


Qui © 
gentem Illyricam, Macedoni am incurſare ſelitos, Dion writes, that Wi 
Pollio by ſome Battles appeaſed an Inſurrection in Epidaurus, 2 
City of the Parthinæans. Eodem tempore apud ES (Par. 
tbinæorum urbs eft Epidaurus ) tumultum coortum Pollio, factis ali- 
8 prœliis, compeſcuit, The Marble Tables, upon which the 
omans preſerved the Memory of their Triumphs, have this In- 


ſcription 3 Pollio, the Proconſul, in the Year——triumphed the E 
twenty - fifth Day of October for his Conqueſt of the Parthinæam. 

Caius Afinius Cneij Pollio proconſul anno —ex Partbinæis oct᷑avo ta- Il 
lendas Novembre e. 

Theſe three Paſſages naturally give Light to each other, and the H 
laſt ſays expreſly, that Pollio was Proconſul when He triumphed | 
for this Expedition, It is true that the Year of this Triumph i x3 
effaced in the Inſcription ; but it is clearly marked in the Line 0 
which immediately precede, where it is ſaid, that Lucius Marciu p 
Cenſorinus was Conſul. His Conſulſhip fell upon the Year 71; n 
which Dion has marked for the Year of Pollio's Triumph, ani = 
conſequently an Ode, which mentions his Triumph, could nt 1 

have been compoſed while he was Conſul. SAN, * 

It was neceſlary to aſcertain the Time of Pollio's Triumph, a W 
to prove it was after his Conſulſhip, becauſe ſome Commentaton Ss 
ſay, the Ode was written during his continuance in that Office, | 
and from thence conclude, that the Expreſſions Ordinare we oy lis 
licas and conſulenti curiæ prefidium mean his ordering the Affain th 

of the Republic as her chief Magiſtrate, and directing the Coun- air 

ſels of the Senate as her Conſul, The firſt of theſe Expreſſion "a 

bath been already explained; the other might have been a Com- aſe 
pliment to any Senator of Eloquence and Dignity. 


21. Videre magnos.] The Authority of the Manuſcripts appen 
in Favour of the uſual Reading audire, but Reaſon requires owes 
oract 
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Lo! now the Clarion's Voice I hear, 

Its threatning Murmurs pierce mine Ear 
And in thy Lines with brazen Breath 

The Trumpet ſounds the Charge of Death; 


Now, now the Flaſh of brandiſh'd Arms affright 
The flying Steed, and marrs the Rider's Sight ! 


Panting with Terrour I ſurvey 

The martial Hoſt in dread Array, 

The Chiefs, how valiant and how juſt ! 
Defil'd with not inglorious Duſt, 

And all the World in Chains but Cato ſee 
Of Soul unſhock'd and ſavage to be free. 


Imperial Juno, fraught with Tre, 
And all the partial Gods of Tyre, 
Who, feeble to revenge her Cries, 
Retreated to their native Skies, 
Have in the Victor's bleeding Race repaid 
Jugurtha's Rein and appeas'd his Shade. 
What 


Horace is not here ſpeaking of any Orders given by the Generals, 
nor of any Harangues made to the Soldiers, but with a bold, poe- 
tical Spirit deſcribing their Actions, and Actions are the proper 
Objects of Sight, not of Hearing, The Correction was made by 
Beroaldus, and appeared ſo neceſſary, that Dr. Bentley, Mr. Cu- 
ningham, and Sanadon, have received it, 

24. Atrocem animum.] All the Praiſes, which this Republican 
Hero hath received from different Authors, are not equal to this 
ſingle Character, that Cæſar found it eaſier to ſubdue the whole 
World, than the inflexible Spirit of Cato. Virgil, in the ſame 
Senſe, ſays Virtus ferox, and Silius Italicus atrox virtus, BoND. 

25, Juno, & Deorum.] Horace here leaves the Hiſtory of Pol- 
lio, and without any Connexion with the former Part of the Ode, 
throws Himſelf into ſuch Reflections as he knew could not be 
diſagreeable to Auguſtus. With his uſual Adgreſs upon this de- 
licate Subject, He avoids the true Cauſes of the civil Wars, and 
aſcribes them not to the Ambition of Cæſar, but to the Ven- 
geance of the Gods, Dac. | 

28. Rettulit inferias.] The Word rettulit is here taken in the 

Vox. I. H ſam- 


146 Q. HoRATII FLacci CARuix uu Lib. 2. 
Quis non Latino ſanguine pinguior 
Campus ſepulcris impia piœlia 30 
Teſtatur, auditumque Medis 
HNHeſperiæ ſonitum ruinæ? 
Qui gurges ? Ecquæ flumina lugubris 
Ionara belli? Quod mare Dauniz 
Non decoloravere czdes ? 35 
Quz caret ora cruore noſtro ? 
Sed ne relictis, Maſa procax, jocis, 
Cer retraftes munera næniæ: 
Mecum Dionæo ſub antro | 
Quzre modos leviore pleQro. 40 


Carmen 


ſame Senfe as in the Proverb par part referre, and inferias alludes 
to a Cuſtom of the Antients, who ſacrificed a Number of Pri. 
ſoners upon the Tombs of their Generals, This Cuſtom at length 
appeared ſo barbarous to the Roman People, that they were con- 
tented with the leſs cruel Fights of their Gladiators, who were 
called Baſluarij, from their fighting before the Sepulchres of the 
Dead, Tor, 

29. Quis non Latino ſanguine.] The Poet no longer confines 
Himſelf to the . between Cæſar and Pompey, but expoſes 
in general the melancholy Effects of the whole civil War. The 
Images of theſe two Strophes are very nobly ſpirited z Rivers 
and Gulphs appear animated and enlivened ; and Italy is repre- 
ſented as a vaſt Body, the Fall of which is heard to Nations 
moſt diſtant. 2 SAN. Dac, 

30. Impia prælia.] All Wars among Fellow-Citizens are im- 
pious, as they tend to the Deſtruction of their Country; but the 
Poet has been careful that the Epithet ſhould not offend Octavius, 
ſince he has not marked upon which Party this Impiety lay, and 
hath been particularly cautious not to name the ſecond Triumvi- 
-gate. p SAN, 
*2- 37. Sed ne relifis,] The Poet ſtops here very happily. He 
could not enter into a Detail of the Actions of the ſecond Tri- 
umvirate, without touching upon Things, which might diſpleaſe 
Auguſtus ; and perhaps he would thus inſinuate to Pollio, how 
much Caution was neceſſary in writing the Hiſtory he had under- 
taken, N SAN. 


2 38. Cie 
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WT Scek humbler Meaſures, indolently laid 
Wich ale beneath ſome Love-ſequeſter'd Shade. 


Wherefore invites his Muſe into the Cave of Venus, there to fing 


Wforbids her to imitate the plaintive Strains of Simonides, LAMB, 


Od. 1. THz Ops or Horace. 147 
What Plain, by Mortals travers'd o'er, 
Is not enrich'd with Roman Gore? 
Unnumber'd Sepulchres record 
The deathful Harveſt of the Sword, 
And proud Heſperia ruſhing into Thrall, 
While diſtant Parthia heard the cumberous Fall. 


What Gulph, what rapid River flows 

Unconſcious of our waſteful Woes ? 

What rolling Sea's unfathom'd Tide 

Have not the Daunian Slaughters dy'd ? 
Whit Coaſt, encircled by the briny Flood, 
Boaſts not the ſhameful Tribute of our Blood? 


But Thou, my Muſe, to whom belong 
The ſportive Jeſt and jocund Song, 
Beyond thy Province ceaſe to ſtray, 
Nor vain revive the plaintive Lay : 


Ong 


38. Cee retractes munera næniæ.] Næniæ is an Hebrew or Syriac 


= Word, which properly ſignifies the Songſthat was ſung at Funerals by 

che Mourners. But, by Nenie in this Paſſage, the Poet intends 
che Goddeſs Nznia, who preſided over Tears, Lamentations, and 
W Funerals. He bids the Muſe be cautious not to attempt the Office 
of the melancholy Cean Goddeſs, and by this Goddeſs he means 
he Muſe who inſpired Simonides with Verſes ſo tender and af- 
fecting, that Catullus calls them the Tears of Simonides, 


Meaſtius lacrymis Simonideis. Dac. 
39. Dionæs ſub antro.] Although Dione were the Mother of 
/enus, yet Venus herſelf is called by that Name. The Poet 


{ Love and Gallantry in a Tone leſs elevated leviore plect᷑ro, and 
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CARMEN II. Ap CRISPUM SALLUSTIUNM, 


LL Us argento color eſt avaris 
Abdito terris ; inimice lamnæ, 
Criſpe Salluſti, niſi temperato 
Splendeat uſu. 
Vivet extento Proculeius zvo, | ; 
Notus in fratres animi paterni : 
Ilum aget penna metuente ſolvi 
Fama ſuperſtes. 
Latids 


The mention of Phraates in this Ode might have directed us ty 
the Date of it, but Dion and Juſtin differ in their Accounts in 
What Year that Tyrant was reſtored to the Throne of Parthia, 

uſtin fixes his Refloration in the Year 728, when Auguſtus wa 
in Spain, Quum magno tempore finitimas civitates Phraates fati- 
gaſſet, Scytharum maxime auxilio in regnum reſtituitur, & Tirids- 
tes ad Caſarem in Hiſpania bellum tunc temporis gerentem profugit 
This Account makes the Baniſhment of Phraates to have conti- 
nued ten Years, fince he was driven out of Parthia ſoon after hi 
Victory over Antony, the Glory of which had inſpired him vid 
inſupportable Cruelty and Pride, Qua wiferia inſolentior redditu, 
guum multa crudeliter conſuleret, in exilium a populo ſuo pellitur. 

Dion tells the Story differently. When Auguſtus was in hi 
Eaſtern Expedition in the Year 724, Tiridates fled to him for Suc- 
cours againſt Phraates, who at the ſame time ſent an Embalh 
to him, Tiridates victus in Syriam confugit, Phraates vi Stor l. 
gatos ad Cæ ſarem mifit, It is true, Juſtin ſpeaks upon the Faith 
of Trogus Pompeius, who was Cotemporary with Auguſtus ; bit 
Juſtin hath only abridged his Hiſtery, and is, in general, ſuff- 
ciently perplexed in his Accounts of Parthia, On the contrar), 
Dion hath digeſted his Facts according to their Years from tis 
public Acts; a Method in which he could not eafily miſtake 


We can therefore only conclude with Certainty, that this Ode wall 


written between the Years ſeven hundred and twenty-four, at 
thirty-two. All beyond this is gueſſing. - 

Mr. Dacier gives this Ode an Air of Satire, as if Horace it- 
tended to cure Salluſt of his Prodigality, by diſengaging him fron 
his exceſſive Expences, and to fortify him, by the Power of Exan- 


ples, againſt Avarice and Ambition, Nothing appears in the 0 
{9 
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ODE II. To Cr1sevs SALLUSTIUS, 


OLD hath no Luftre of its own, 
It ſhines by temperate Ule alone, 
And when in Earth it hoarded lies 
My Salluſt can the Maſs deſpiſe, 

With neverefailing Wing ſhall Fame 
To lateſt Ages bear the Name 
Of Proculeius, who could prove 
A Father, in a Brother's Love, 


By 
ta ſupport this Criticiſm z Hiſtory formally eontradicts it; and 
Horace had too much Art to treat the ſecond Favourite of Au- 
guſtus in ſo familiar a manner, 

Salluſt was a Courtier of a philoſophical Character. Contented 
with the Rank in which he was born, like a faithful Follower 
of Epicurus he knew how to join an open, unbounded Luxury to a 
laborious Care of the public Affairs; and the Poet, in ſetting forth 
the Maxims of Epicurean Philoſophy, ſeems indirectly to applaud 
the Perſon, who could thus bound his Defires, and enjoy with 
Honour the confiderable Fortune his Uncle had raiſed, SAN. 

Verſ. 5. Proculeius] Had two Brothers, Terentius and Licinius. 
Terentius was deſigned Conſul in the Vear ſeven hundred and 2 
thirty, but died before he could enter upon his Office, Licinius 
unfortunately engaged himſelf in a Conſpiracy againſt Auguſtus, 
nor could all the Intereſt of his Brother Proculeius and Mzcenas, 
who had married their Siſter Terentia, preſerve him from Ba- 
niſhment, An old Commentator relates a particular Story, which 
greatly enlightens this Paſſage. He ſays, that Proculeius divided 
his Patrimony with his Brothers, whoſe Fortunes were ruined in 
the civil Wars. 

But beſides this noble Inſtance of Generoſity, the Character of 
Proculeius is perfectly amiable. He was a great Lover of Men of 
Wm, whom he ſupported by his Credit, and animated by his 

ounty, 

Nor was he leſs remarkable for his conſtant Fidelity to Auguſtus, 
who had once ſome Intentions of making him his Son-in-Law 
yet the Poet thinks it more glorious for him to be recommended 
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f - to Poſterity by this noble Inſtance of Brother's Love, than by be- 
1 ing a Favourite and Confident of the Maſter of the World. 


| 0 H 3 13. Creſcit 


150 Q. HoRATII FrLacci Carmixum Lib. 2. 
Latiùs regnes avidum domando 
Spiritum, quam fi Libyam remotis lo 
Gadibus jungas, & uterque Poenus 
Serviat uni. 
Creſcit indulgens ſibi dirus hydrope, 
Nec ſitim pellit, nifi cauſa morbi 
Fugerit venis, & aquoſus albo 15 
Corpore languor. 
Redditum Cyri ſolio Phraaten, 
Diſſidens plebi, numero beatorum 
ximit Virtus; populumque falſis 
Dedocet uti 20 
Vocibus, regnum, & diadema tutum 
Deferens uni, propriamque laurum, 
Quiſquis ingentes oculo irretorto 
Spectat acervos. 
CARMEN 


13. Creſcit indulgens.] The Antients frequently compared the 
covetous and ambitious to Perſons afflited with a Dropſy. Water 
only irritates the Thirſt of the one, as Honours and Riches pro- 
voke the inſatiable Appetite of the other. Indeed great For- 
tunes rather enlarge, than fill our Deſires. Dac, 

18. Numero beatorum.] Horace alludes to an Expreſſion very 
frequent among the People, who uſually called thoſe Perſons hafyy, 
who were greatly rich. Beatus cft qui multa bona | offidet. V ano, 
Virtue, ſays the Peet, never talks the Language of the Vu'gar, 
and gives the Title of happy to him alone, who can deſpiſe the 
Wealth, which others poſſeſs. Dac, 

19. Virtus. ] Philoſophy, which is here called Virtue, inſtructs 
ws to reconcile our Paſſions with Reaſon, and our a < with 
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Od. 2. Trae Ops or Horace. 5, 


By Virtue's Precepts to controul 

The thirſty Cravings of the Soul 

Is over wider Realms to reign, 

Unenvied Monarch, than if Spain 

You could to diſtant Lybia join, 

And both the Carthages were thine. 
The Dropſy, by Indulgence nurs'd, 

Purſues us with increaſing Thirſt, 

Till Art expels the Cauſe, and drains 

The watry Languor from our Veins. 

True Virtue can the Croud unteach 

Their falſe, miſtaken Forms of Speech; 

Virtue, to Crouds a Foe profeſt, 

Diſdains to number with the Bleſt 

Phraates, by his Slaves ador'd, 

And to the Parthian Crown reſtor'd, 

But gives the Diadem, the Throne, 

And laurel Wreath to Him alone, 

Who can a treaſur'd Maſs of Gold 

Wich firm, undazzled Eye behold, 


Duty; but the Croud, in a falſe Uſe of Words, diſguiſe the real 
Nature of Things by miſtaken Names. Fraudare, rapere, falſis 
nominibus imperium appellant, Tac. | Dac. 

23. Oculs irretorto.] The Man, who can look directly upon an 
Heap of Gold, without being obliged to turn away his Eyes, or be- 
ing dazzled with its Splendour, is, in the Language of Virtue, 
the only King. Such is an Eagle's Eye, which can look directly 
vculo irretorto at the Sun. LAMB. 
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Carmen III. Ap Q. DEILII UM. 


QAM memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem, non ſecus in bonis 
Ab inſolenti temperatam 
Læ itia; moriture Delli, 
Seu meœſtus omni tempore vixeris, 5 
Sea te in remoto gramine per dies 
Feſtos reclinatum bearis | 
Interiore nota Falerni ; 
Qua pinus ingens, albaque populus 
Umbram hoſpitalem conſociare amant 10 
Ramis, & obliquo laborat 


Lympba fugax trepidare rivo 
Hue 


Dellius was a true Picture of Inconſtancy. After Cæſar's Death 
he changed his Party four Times in the Space of Twelve Years, 
from whence Meſſala uſed pleaſantly to call him deſultorem bellorun 
civilium, in Allufion to a Cuſtom of the ancient Cavalry, who 
had two Horſes, and vaulted from one to the other, as they were 
tired, The Peace, that ſucceeded the civil Wars, gave him an 
Opportunity of eſtabliſhing his Aﬀairs, which muſt naturally have 
been greatly diſordered by ſo many Changes. At this time Horace 
wrote this Ode, in which he inſtructs him in the pureſt Maxims 
of Epicurean Philoſophy. 

The Soul and Body, in the Opinion of Epicurus, were two 
Parts, compoſed of the ſame Matter, which ought to unite, in 
the Harmony and Agreement of their Pleaſures, for the Happi- 
neſs of Man, Horace therefore, after adviſing Dellius to pollels 
his Soul in Tranquillity by the Moderation of his Paſſions, allows 
him to indulge his Senſes with innocent Diverſions. This is all 
that an Epicurean can reaſonably fay, according to his own Prin- 
ciples. | Sax. 

Verſ. 1. Mon] Virtue finds Dangers and Difficulties in all 
Extremes of Life. Proſperity exalteth us too high; Adverbity 
depreſſeth us too low. The laſt Effort therefore of Reaſon is to 
ſupport us equally between Preſumption and Deſpair z nor is any 
Reflection more capable of producing this Equality of Soul, than 
the Thoughts of Death, which ſhall one Day put an End to - 

the 
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Op III. To DELITIVUs. 


| By arduous Hours an equal Mird maintain, 
Nor let your Spirit rife too high, 

Though Fortune kind'y change the Scene, a 
Alas! my Dellius, Ihou wert born to die, 


8 


Whether your Life in Sadneſs paſe, 
Or wing'd with Pleaſure glide away; 


Whether, reclining on the Graſs, 
You bleſs with choicer Wine the feſtal Day, 


Where the pale Poplar and the Pine 

Expel th' inhoſpitable Beam; 
In kindly Shades their Branches twine, 

And toils, obliquely ſwift, the purling Stream. 
| There 


the Changes of Fortune, Such a Reflection may furniſh us with 
Motives of Patience in our Affliction, and of Moderation in our 
Pleaſures, SAN, 

4. Moriture Hate} The whole Beauty and Force of this Stro- 
phe conſiſts in the ſingle Word moriture, which is not only an 
Epithet, but a Reaſon to confirm the Poet's Advice. Dae. 

8. Interiore notd Falerni.] The Romans marked upon every 
Caſk the Growth and Vintage of their Wines, and as they were 
laid in every Year, the oldeſt muſt have been deepeſt in the Cel- 
lar, We may likewiſe underſtand ſome choicer Wine, kept fer 
a particular Occaſion of Mirth and Pleaſure. Or D Com, LAB. 

9. Albague opulus.] The poplar Leaf is white below, and of a 
deep green above, whence Virgil calls it þ:ico/or., The Mytholo- 
gills give a pleaſant Reaſon for it. Hercules having deſcended to 
Hell crowned with Poplar, his Sweat withered the Leaves on one 
ſide, and the Smoke blackened the other. SAN. 

12. Lympha fugax. ]. Here Lambinus cries out, Horace is won- 
derful, I had almoſt ſaid divine, in his Epithets. How happy is 
the Word tepidare to ſignify the Courſe of a Rivulet, which flows 
trenule & trepide, which laberat trepidare, flows with Pain and 


Libour, and Murmuring! 
Hs 23. Et 


154 Q. HoraTi FLAC Carminum Lib, 2, 
Hue vina, & unguenta, & nimiùm brevis 
Flores amcenos ferre jube roſæ; 
Dum res, & ætas, & ſororum 15 
Fila trium patiuntur atra. 
Cedes coëmtis ſaltibus, & domo, 
Villaque, flivus quam Tiberis lavit, 
Cedes; & extructis in altum 
Divitiis potietur hæres. 20 
Diveſne, priſco & natus ab Inacho, 
Nil intereſt, an pauper, & infima 
De gente ſub dio moreris, 
Victima nil miſerantis Orci. 
Omnes eodem cogimur: omnium 25 
Verſatur nrna, ſeriùs, ociùs 
Sors exitura, & nos in æternum 


Exilium impoſitura cymbæ. 
| CARMEN 


13. Et nimiùm brevis flores roſe.] The following beautiful Epi- 
gram has been tranſlated as the beſt Comment upon our Author; 


Qvuam longa una dies, ætas tam longa roſarum, 
Quas pubeſcentes juncra ſenecta premit. 
vam modo na ſcentemrutilus conſpexit Eous, 
Hanc rediens ſero weſpere vidit anum. 


Mark one Day's Reign, ſo long the lovely Roſe 

In Virgin Pride, with Iiving Purple glows, 

And, as it triumphs, haſtens to its Doom, 

While Age united nips the bluſhing Bloom: 

That which the Sun beheld in rich Array, 

Breathing freſh Fragrance to the new-born Day, 

At his Return declines the haggard Head, | 

Its Beauties blaſted, and its Glories dead, D, 
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Od. 3. Tag Ooks or Horace. 155 
There pour your Wines, your Odours ſhed, 

Bring forth the roſy, ſhort-liv'd Flower, 
While Fate yet ſpins thy mortal Thread, 

While Vouth and Fortune give th' indulgent Hour. 


Your purchas'd Woods, your Hohle of State, 
Your Villa waſh'd by Tiber's Wave, 
You muſt, my Dellius, yield to Fate, 
And to your Heir theſe high-pil'd Treaſures leave. 


Though you could boaſt a Monarch's Birth, 
Though Wealth unbounded round Thee flows, 

Though poor, and ſprung from vulgar Earth, 
No Pity for his Victim Pluto knows, 


For all muſt tread the Paths of Fate, 
And ever ſhakes the mortal Urn, 


Whoſe Lot embarks us, ſoon or late, 
On Charon's Boat, ah ! never to return. 


15. Res] Three Things invite Dellius to purſue the Poet's Ad- 
vice ; Res, his preſent State of Fortune, which was happily im- 
proved fince his ſubmitting to Auguſtus after the Battle of AQi- 
um; tas, his Age, which was now in its greateſt Vigour ; 
Fila trium ſororum, his Health, which promiſed him. a Number 


of Years, while the Fates yet ſpin the black and fatal Thread of 
Life, SAN, 


25. Omnium verſatur urna.] As it was cuſtomary among the 
Ancients to decide Affairs ot utmoſt conſequence by Lot, they 
feigned, that the Names of all Mankind were written upon Bil- 
lets, and thrown into an Urn, which was perpetvally in Motion; 
and that they, whoſe Billets were firſt drawn, ſhould die firſt, DA c. 
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CARMEN IV. AD XANTHIAM Pfocz uu. 


E fit ancillavibi amor pudori, 
Xanthia Phoceu : priùs inſolentem 
Serva Briſeis niveo colore 
Movit Achillem. 
Movit Ajacem Telamone natum | 5 
Forma captive dominum Tecmeſle : 
Arſit Atrides medio in triumpho 
Virgine rapta 3 
Barbarz poſtquam cecidere turmæ 
Theſſalo victore, & ademptus Hector 10 
Tradidit feſſi leviora tolli 
Pergama Graiis. 
Neſcias an te generum beati 
Phyllidos flavæ decorent parentes: 
Regium certè genus, ac Penates 
N:ceret iniquos. 


Crede 


Horace, with an Air of Irony and Pleaſantry, encourages Pho- 
ceus to indulge his Paſſion for his Slave. It hath been already 
remarked, that Lovers of this kind were called Ancillaricli z We 
have the Term in Martial, with another of the ſame Character, 


33 


Ancillariolum tua te wocat uxor, & ifgja 


Lecticariola eft ; eſtis, Alauda, pares, ; 

Verf. 3. Niwto colore.] Dares Phrygius hath left us the follow- 
ing Picture of Briſeis. Briſeidam formoſam, alta fiatura, candi- 8 
dam, capilly flavo, & molli, ſupercilits jun#is, oculis wenuſtis, P 
corpore æ quali, blardam, affabilem, werecundam, animo fimplici, tl 
fram, Briſeis was beautiful, tall, fair-complexioned ; her Hair * 

yellow and delicate; her Eye-brows joined 3 her Eyes modeſtly 
ſweet ; and her whole Pefſon exactly proportioned, She was gen» m 
tle, affable, modeſt, ſimple of Manners, and pious, He hath h. 
allo given this Deſcription of Caſſandra: Mediecri flatura, ore 4 . 

; tand, 
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Ops IV. To XANTHIAS Pfoc kus. 


LUSH not, my Phoceus, though a Dame 
Of ſervile State thy Breait enflame ; 

A Slave could ſtern Achilles move, 
And bend his haughty Soul to Love : 
Ajax, invincible in Arms, 
Was captiv'd by his Cap ive's Charms : 
Atrides, midſt his Jriumphs mourn'd, 
And for a raviſh'd Virgin burn'd, 
What Time, the fierce Barbarian Bands 
Fell by Peleides' conquering Hands, 
And Troy (her Hector ſwept away) 
Became to Greece an eaſier Prey. 

Who knows, when Phyllis is your Bride, 
To what fine Folk you'll be allied? 
Her Parents dear, of gentle Race, 
Shall not their Son- in law diſgrace. 
She ſprung from Kings, or nothing leſs, 


And weeps the Family's Diſtreſs. | 
Think 


tundo, rufam, oculis micantibus. Caſſandra was of middle Stature, 
Her Mouth little and round, Her Complexion ruddy, Her Eyes 
ſparkling, 

13. Neſcias.] Horace here anſwers an Objection, that all the 
Slaves he had named were Daughters of Kings ; that the greateſt 


Princes might therefore have loved them without Shame, and that 


theſe Examples could not authoriſe Phoceus in his Love for Phyllis, 
who was probably of an obſcure Family, Dac, 
15, Regium genus.] Theſe Words muſt be confirued in the No- 
minative Caſe, and do not depend upon ret. As the Romans 
had ſubdued all the Kingdoms of the World, Horace would infinuate 
that Phyllis might poſſibly be ſome conquered Monarch's Daughter. 
When Nero had ritcdeet to marry Acte, he ſuborned two 2 
| - © Crions 


153 Q. HoxATII Fracci Carminum Lib. 2. 
Crede non illam tibi de ſceleſta 
Plebe delectam; neque fic fidelem, 
Sic lucro averſam, potuiſſe naſci ; 

Maatre pudenda. 29 
Brachia, & vultum, tereteſque ſuras 
Integer laudo: fuge ſuſpicari, 
Cujus octavum trEpidavit ætas 

Claudere luſtrum. 


Perſons to ſwear, that ſhe was of a Family Royal. A#en libertan 
paulum abfuit quin juſto matrimonio ibi conjungeret, ſubmiſſis Con- 
ſularibus wiris qui regio gore ortam pejerarent, Svzr, 
17. Sceleſia 2 celeſtus here ſignifies miſerable, calamitow, 
Sceleſtiorem ego annum argento fœnori nullum ung uam vidi. PL Aur, 
One of the Gates of Rome was called ſcelerata, or unſortunate. 


HEINS. Dac, 


CARMEN V. 


ON DUM ſubaQa ferre jugum valet 
Cervice ; nondum munia comparis 
ZEquare, nec tauri ruentis 
In Venerem tolerare pondus. 
Circa virentes eſt animus tuz 8 21f 
Campos juvencæ, nunc fluviis gravem 
Solantis æſtum, nunc in udo 
Ludere cum vitulis ſalicto 


Pregeſtientis 


The twenty-ſecond Ode of the firft Book to Fuſcus Ariſtius com- 
mends the Beauties of Lalage, and if we believe with Mr. Dacier, 
that this is the ſame Lalage, it will be a Proof, that the Odes d 
Horace, in general, re not ranged in that Order, in which they 
were written. She is here repreſented as too young for Marriage, 
and her Lover is adviſed to wait until he may with more Decenc) 
pay his Addreſſes to her. 

Verſ. 5. Circa wirentes t.] Horace hath again given us tht 
ſame Image in the eleventh Ode of the third Book. a. 

ug, 


Od. g: Tus Ops or Horace. 
Think not that ſuch a charming She 
Can of the ſordid Vulgar be; 
To ſhameleſs, proſlituted Earth, 
Think not that Phyllis owes her Birth, 
Who with ſuch Firmneſs could diſdain 
The Force and Flattery of Gain. 
Yet, after all, believe me, Friend, 
I can with Innocence commend 
Her blooming Face, her ſnowy Arms, 
Her taper Leg, and all her Charms, 
For trembling on to forty Years 
My Age forbids all jealous Fears. 


159 


1 


Ove V. 


EE, thy Heifer's yet unbroke 
To the Labours of the Yoke, 
Nor hath Strength enough to prove 

Such impetuous Weight of Love. 
Round the Fields her Fancy ſtrays, 
O'er the Mead ſhe ſportive plays, 
Or beneath the ſultry Beam | 
Cools her in the paſſing Stream, 
Or with frisking Steerlings young 
Sports the fallow Groves among. 


Que, velut latis equa trima campis, 
Ludit exultim, metuitque tangi, 
Nuptiarum expers, & adbuc protervo 
Cruda marito. 
Who, like a Filley o'er the Field 
With playful Spirit bounds, and fears to yield. 
. To Hand of gentleſt Touch, or prove, 
Wild as ſhe is, the Joys of wedded Love, 


Do 


9, Præ- 


160 Q. HOoAATII Fraccit Carmixum Lib, 2. 
Prægeſtientis. Tolle cupidinem 
Immitis uvæ: jam tibi lividos - 10 
Diſtinguet Autumnus racemos 
Purpureo varius colore. | 
Jam te ſequetur (currit enim ferox / 
tas, & illi, quos tibi demſerit, 
Apponet annos) jam proterva I; 
Fronte petet Lalage maritum ; 
Dilecta, quantum non Pholoè fugax, 
Non Chloris, albo fic humero nitens, 
Ut pura noctutno renidet 
Luna mari, Cnidiuſve Gyges; 20 
Quem ſi puellarum inſereres choro, 
Mirè ſagaces falletet hoſpites 
Diſcrimen obſcurum, ſolutis 


Crinibus, ambiguoque vultu. 
CAR ux 


9. Prægeſtientis.] The Word geſio is properly applied to Ani- 
mals, that expreſs their Deſires by their Motions; Prægeſtire is a 
ſtronger Expreſſion of the Paſſions. LAus. 

10. Jam tibi lividos diſtinguet Autumnus.] It may be neceſſary 
to put theſe Werds into their grammatical Order. Autumnus va- 
rius jam diſtinguet tibi lia idos racemos colore furpureo. The various 
Autumn ſhall ſoon paint for You thoſe Cluſters, which are yet green 
and livid. Autumn is called various from the Variety of its Fruits, 

Tort, 

18. Allo fic humero nitens.] Ladies in Rome, of more than uſual 
Gallantry, uſed to dreſs themſelves in ſuch a Manner, that their 
Shoulders appeared. The Tranſlator hath ventured to change the 
Expreſſion, as it could not eaſily be underſtood by an Engliſh 
Reader, | 

24. Diſcrimen obſcurum, ambigueque vultu.] The three follow- 
ing beautiful Paſſages do Honour to our Author, as they ſeem to 
be Imitations of this Line, 
cujus manantia fletu 

Ora puellares faciunt incerta capilli. Juvxx. 
Beneath whoſe Virgin Locks, while flowing Tears 
Bedew his Cheek, a doubtful Face appears, 

Talis erat cultu facies, quam dicere were 

Virgincam in puero, puerilem in virgine poſſes, Oy10. 


Of 


Od. 5. Tas Opxzs or Horace. 161 


Do not then commit a Rape 
On the crude, unmellow'd Grape: 
Autumn ſoon, of various Dyes, 
Shall with kinder Warmth ariſe, 
Did the livid Cluſters glow, 

And a riper Purple ſhow. 

Time to Her ſhall count each Day, 
Which from You it takes away; 
Lalage, with forward Charms, 
Soon ſhall ruſh into your Arms ; 
Pholoe, the flying Fair, 

Shall not then with Her compare; 
Nor the Maid of Boſom bright, 
Like the Moon's unſpotted Light, 
O'er the Waves, with ſilver Rays, 
When the floating Luſtre plays : 
Nor the Cnidian fair and young, 
Who, the Virgin Choir among, 
Might deceive, in female Guiſe, 
Strangers, though extremely wiſe, 
With the Difference between 
Sexes hardly to be ſeen, 

Ard his Hair of flowing Grace, 

ſe And his boyiſh, girliſh Face. 

ir : | Ove 


Of either Sex each various Grace 
You might behold with Joy, 
And well might ſeem the lovely Face 


1 Boyiſh in Girl, or gitliſh in à Boy. 
Dum dubitat Natura marem, faceretne puellam, 

x. Factus es, 9 pulcher, pane puella puer. Ausox. 
While Nature doubtful ſtands 


A Male, or Female to compoſe, 
Beneath her forming Hands 
of Almoſt a Girl the beautcous Boy aroſe, 


9 


li 


CARMEN VI. Ap SEPTIMIUA. 


EPT IMI, Gades aditure mecum, & 

Cantabrum indoctum juga ferre noſtra, & 
Barbaras Syrtes, ubi Maura ſemper 

Eſtuat unda 3 

Tibur Argeo poſitum colono 0 
Sit meæ ſedes utinam ſenectæ; 
Sit modus laſſo maris, & viarum, 
Militiæque: 


Unde 


Septimius, in his Profeſſions of Friendſhip to Horace, aſſured 
him, that he would run all future Hazards of his Fortune, and that 
nothing ſhould ever feparate them again, The Poet declares to 
Him, that tired of the Fatigues of War, he now only wiſhed to 
paſs the Remainder of his Days in Tranquillity, either at his own 
Seat near Tibur, or with Septimius at Tarentum. SAN, 

Verſ. 1. Septimi, Gades aditure mecum.] Septimius, according to 
the old Scholiaſt, was a Roman Knight, He attended Tiberius in 
his Eaſtern Expedition in 731, and we may believe he was well e. 
ſeemed by Auguſtus, ſince he is mentioned with Regard by Him in 
| a Letter to Horace, Tui gualem babeam memoriam: poteris ex Sep- 
timio noſliro audire 5 nam incidit ut coram illo fierct a me men'io tui. 
This Expreſſion Gades aditure, is only a warm, poetical Manner of 
ſaying, no Teils or Dangers ſhould divide their Friendſhip, Ca- 
tullus, Ovid and Propertius have Inſtances of this Language ; 
and Horace in the ſame Stile promiſes to attend: Mæcenas, when 
he went with Octavius to the War againſt Antony. 

If the Poet had written this Ode with a real Intention of going 
with Septimius to Spain, and following Auguſtus in his Expedi- 
tion againft the Cantabrians, why does he mention Cales, and the 
Syrts of Afric ? This was a very indirect Road from Rome to Can- 
tabria, which is diſtant from Cales the whole Length of Spain, and 
yet more diſtant from the Quick Sands of Africa, Mr. Dacier, 
who appears in ſingle Oppoſition to all the Commentators, _ 

« at 


( 163 ) 


Ovpz VI. To SzyTIiMINs. 


EPTIMIUS, who haſt vow'd to go 
| With Horace even to fartheſt Spain, 
oOr ſee the fierce Cantabrian Foe, 

Untaught to bear the Roman Chain, 
Or the barbaric Syrts, with mad Recoil 
Where Mauritanian Billows ceaſeleſs boil ; 


May Tibur to my lateſt Hours 
Afford a kind and calm Retreat 
Tibur, beneath whoſe lofty Towers 
The Grecians fix'd their bliſsful Seat 
There may my Labours end, my Wandering ceaſe, 
There al} my Toils of Warfare reſt in Peace. 


But 


that Horace ſpeaks here upon the Faith of Hiſtory, which informs 
us, that Auguſtus was obliged to ſend a Fleet againſt the Canta- 
brians, from whence the Poet very juſtly mentions Cales. Yet 
when Avguſtus left Rome, he did not propoſe going to Spain, but 
was recalled, frem his intended Expedition againſt the Britons, by 
a Revolt of the Cantabrians, Horace therefore could not poſſibly 
ſuppoſe he ſhould be obliged to go in Perſon to ſubdue that People, 
or even to ſend a Fleet againſt them. SAN. 

7. Sit modus laſſo maris,] The Poet ſays in general, that whe- 
ther he ſhould be obliged to travel by Sea or Land, or to bear Arms 
again, he wiſhes that Tibur may be the Retreat of his old Aye. 
He had not only ſerved under Brutus, but attended Mzzcenas to 
the ſecond Congreſs at Brunduſium, and through all the War of 
Sicily. Theſe violent Motions were by no means agreeable to his 
Humour and Complexion. He was a Poet, a Philoſopher, and of 
a Conſtitution too delicate to bear ſuch Fatigues. SAN. 


10. P ellitis 


| 4 
164 Q. HoRATII FLAC Carminum Lib. 2 
Unde ſi Parcæ prohibent iniquæ, 
Dulce pellitis ovibus Galeſi 
Flumen, & regnata petam Laconi 
Rura Phalanto. 
Ille terrarum mihi præter omnes 
Angulus ridet; ubi non Hymetto 
Mella decedunt, viridique certat 
Bacca Venafro; 
Ver ubi longum, tepidaſque præbet 
Jupiter brumas, & amicus Aulon 
Fertili Baccho minimùm Falernis 
Invidet uvis. 20 
Ille te mecum locus, & beatæ 
Poſtulant arces: ibi tu calentem 
Debita ſparges lacryma favillam 
Vatis amici. 


1 


CARUu Ä 


10. Pellitis — The Sheep of Tarentum and Attica had : 
Wool ſo fine, that they were covered with Skins to preſerve it 
from the Inclemency of the Weather, Pliny ſays, theſe Cover. 
tures were brought from Arabia, Cr vo, 
18, Fertili Baccho.] It is probable that Aulon was a little Hill, 
near Tarentum, famous for its Vines. It is mentioned by Martial 
as equally remarkable for its Wool. 
Nobilis & lanis & felix vitibus Aulon | 
Det pretioſa tibi vellera, vina mibi. 
. Fam'd for its Wool, and happy in its Vines, 


Yours be its Fleeces, and be mine its Wines, \ | 
Horace fays fertili Baccho, Tibullus Bacchi cura Falernus ager, an 
Propertius Bacche, ſoles Pha bo fertilis eſſe tuo, Tons. 


23. Debitã ſparges.] The Poet here requires the laſt Office of 
Friendſhip from Septimius, that He would ſprinkle his Aſhes with 
a Tear. Theſe Words Cum Lacxymis Posv1r are frequently 
Hom in ancient Epitaphs, and in the Urn a little Bottle filled with 

cars. 


Nes viles anime, inbumata infletague turba. Ton. 


Od. 6. Tur Opes or Horace. 165 
But ſhould the partial Fates refuſe 
That purer Air to let me breathe, 
Galeſus, gentle Stream, I'll chuſe, 
Where Flocks of richeſt Fleeces bathe : 
Phalantus there his rural Sceptre ſway'd, 
Uncertain Offspring of a Spartan Maid. 


No Spot ſo joyous ſmiles to Me 
Of this wide Globe's extended Shores ; 
Where nor the Labours of the Bee 
Yield to Hymettus' golden Stores, 
Nor the green Berry of Venafran Soil 
Swells with a riper Flood of fragrant Oil, 


There Jove his kindeſt Gifts beſtows, 
There joys to crown the fertile Plains, 
With genial Warmth the Winter glows, 
And Spring with lengthen'd Honours reigns, 
Nor Aulon, friendly to the cluſter'd Vine, 
Envies the Vintage of Falernian Wine. 


— 


— 


That happy Place, that ſweet Retreat, 
The charming Hills that round it riſe, 
Your lateſt Hours and mine await, 
And when at length your Horace dies, 
There the deep Sigh thy Poet-Friend ſhall mourn, 
And pious Tears bedew his glowing Urn. - 
DE 


Favillam,} Horace, more firongly to mark the Friendſhip of 
Septimius, fays, that he ſhall perform this laſt pious Office, before 


his Aſhes ſhall be cold; while they ſhall be yet glowing from the 
funeral Pile, Dae. 


* 
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CARMEN VII. Ap Pour EU VARUM, 


Sæpe mecum tempus in ultimum 
Deducte, Bruto militiz duce, 
Quis te redonavit Quiritem 
Dis patriis, Italoque cœlo, 
Pompei, meorum prime ſodalium ? $ 
Cum quo morantem ſæpe diem metro 
Fregi, coronatus nitentes N 
Malobathro Syrio capillos. | 
Tecum Philippos, & celerem fugam 
Senſi, relictà non bene parmula ; 10 
Cam fracta virtus, & minaces 


Turpe! ſolum tetigere mento. 
. Sed 


When a Peace was concluded in the Year 715 between Sextus 
Pompeius and the Triumvirate, a general Amneſty was granted to 
all, who had followed the Party of Pompey, This ſeemed to Va- 
rus a favourable Occafion of quitting the Profeſiien of Arms, and 
returning to Rome, when probably this Ode was written. Horace 
was then twenty-ſix Years of Age. MAssox. 

Verſ. 1. Sepe,] This Paſſage is of Importance, with regard to 
the Life of Horace, Brutus took with him from Athens, eight 
or nine Months after Cæſar's Death, a Number of young Gentle- 
men, who were willing to follow his Fortunes in the Cauſe of Li- 
berty. Our Poet then began his Warfare. He continued two 
Years under the Command of that great Man, and we may believe 
with ſome Merit, ſince he was raiſed to the Tribuneſhip of a Legion, 

3. Nuts te redonauit.] This is not an Interrogation proceeding 
from Ignorance or Uncertainty. It is a kind of Exclamation ; an 
Expreſſion vivid and natural, ariſing from the Joy, which Horace 
feels at Sight of a Friend from whom he had been many Years ſe- 
parated by the Misfortunes of the Times. Quis te redonavit, quis 
te caſus reftituit ! quam felici tandem fato reſtitutus fuiſti! SAN, 

5 Pompei,] We do not find, that the Family of Pompey ever 
took the Surname of. Varus. Mr. Sanadon therefore believes the 
Ode ought to be inſcribed to Pompeius Groſphus, to whom Horace 

writes 


{1 
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1 as 


Ops VII To PomPtrvs Varus. 


ARUS, in earthly Youth beloy'd, 
In War's extremeſt Dangers prov'd, 

Our daring Hoſt when Brutus led, 

And in the Cauſe of Freedom bled, 

Lo Rome and all her Guardian Powers 

E What happy Chance my Friend reſtores, 

With whom I've cheer'd the tedious Day, 

And drank its loitering Hours away, 

profuſe of Sweets while Syria ſhed 

© {ler liquid Odours on my Head? 

Wich Thee I ſaw Philippi's Plain, 

W 1s fatal Rout, a fearful Scene | 

And dropp'd, alas ! th* inglorious Shield, 

where Valour's ſelf was forc'd to yield, 

Where ſoil'd in Duſt the vanquiſh'd lay, 

And breath'd th' indignant Soul away. But 


writes another Ode, Otium Dives, &c. and whom he mentions in 
his Epiſtle to Iecius. | 

7. Fregi diem. ] See the Notes on nec partem ſolids demere de die. 
Firſt Ode, 

Coronatus nitentes malobathro capillos.] The Uſe of Crowns and 
Eflences was firſt introduced into the Roman Entertainments by 
the Ladies, Dac. 
10. Parmula.] There is ſomething ingenuous in the Poet's re- 
ording this Inſtance of his own Cowardice, which poſſibly might 
Bever have been known to Poſterity. Archilochus, Alcæus, and 
Demoſthenes, are Examples of the ſame Ingenuity of Spirit. Next 
o true Courage, ſays a French Commander, nothing is more brave 
han a Confeſſion of Cowardice. SAN, 

When the Athenians routed the Leſbians, they found the Arms 
df Alcæus on the Field of Battle, and dedicated them to Minerva, 
as a glorious Monument of their Victory. A Circumſtance, which 
\iczus took care not to forget in the Verſes, which he made og 
lis Misfortune. 

11. Fracta virtus.] The Poet, by doing Juſtice to the Van- 

quiſhed, 


168 Q. HoRATII FTA Carminum Lib, 2. ( 
Sed me per hoſtes Mercurius celer ] 
Denſo paventem ſuſtulit acre : a 

Te rurſus in bellum reſorbens 25 8 

Unda fretis tulit æſtuoſis. \ 
Ergo obligatam redde Jovi dapem ; F 
Longaque ſeſſum militia latus / 

Depone ſub lauru mea ; neu 4 

Parce cadis tibi deſtinatis. 6 20 þ 
Oblivioſo levia Maſſico 7 
Ciboria exple : funde capacibus N 

Unguenta de conchis. Quis udo B 

Deproperare apio coronas, V 
Curatve myrto? Quem Venus arbitrum 25 45 
Dicet bibendi ? Non ego ſaniùs | 0 

| Bacchabor 
quiſhed, pays the higheſt Compliment to their Conquerors; and in O 
reality the better Troops were on the Side of Brutus and Caſſius, T 
although Fortune declared for Octavius and Antony. Florus ſpeak- 
ing of this Battle Sed quanto icacior eft Fortuna quam Virtus! T. 
Dae. 

Virtue among the ancient Romans uſually ſignified Valour, 2 Fe 
among the modern Romans it means a Knowledge of the politet At 
Arts, Poetry, Muſic, Painting, and Statuary, Some Commenta- 
tors would here apply the Word to the moral Character of Brutus, 
but perhaps the Poet dare not thus deſcribe the Perſon, whom he 
was obliged to call the Murderer of Cæſar. Beſides, Valour may ] 
be overcome, but Virtue never can. the 

Minaces.] After the Battle of Philippi, in which Brutus routed * 
the Forces of Octavius, his Soldiers demanded, in a mutinous Man- 4 
ner, to be led againſt the Enemy, They complained, that They = 
were confined within their Camp, when the Forces of Octavius, 5 N 
broken by their late Defeat, and oppreſſed by Famine, might eaſily yt 
be conquered. Brutus at laſt fatally gave way to their Impatience . 
and Temerity, for which the Poet gives them the Epithet meracei. _ 

12. Jurpe 1] By dividing tune from ſolum, to which it is uſually _ 
Joined as an Epithet, and by a difterent Manner of Pointing, we ; 4 
give it the Force of an Exclamation, Et minaces turpe ! ſolun 8 
retigere mento. : San. ach 

13. Sed me per beſtes, &c.] Horace here alludes to the Battles of i ©'* 
Homer, where Heroes are trequently carried off from Danger by ö nt 
their guardian Gods; and as Mercury preſided over Arts and Sci- * 


ences, particula-ly over Lyric Poetry, the Poet hath here choſe 
him for his Protector, 2 Crug.Lans 


Od. 7. Tak Obs or Horace. 169 
But me, when dying with my Fear, 
Through warring Hoſts, enwrap'd in Air 
Swift did the God of Wit convey ; 
While Thee, wild War's tempeſtous Sea 
Reſorbing, hurried far from Shore, 
And to new Scenes of Slaughter bore, 

To Jove thy votive Offering pay _ 
And here beneath my Laurels lay 
Thy Limbs, from Toils of Warfare free, 
Nor ſpare the Casks reſerv'd for Thee, 
But joyous fill the poliſh'd Bowl, 
With Wine oblivious chear thy Soul, 
And from the breathing Phials pour 
Of eſſenc'd Sweets a larger Shower. 

But who the Wreath unfading weaves 
Of Parſly or of Myrtle- Leaves: 
To whom ſhall Beauty's Queen aſſign 
To reign the Monarch of our Wine ? 
For Thracian like I'll drink to day, 
And deeply Bacchus it away. 

Mes Our 


15. Te rurſus.] The French Critics imagine that Varus, after 
the Battle of Philippi, embarked on board the Fleets either of Do- 
mitius or Murcus, who continued the War under the younger 
Pompey againſt Octavius and Anthony, Thus by a conjectural 
Piece of Hiſtory, incapable of Proof, they deſtroy the Beauty of 
2 Metaphor, which very naturally repreſents Pompey carried out 
by the Tide into the main Ocean of War, | 

17, Dapem.] "oy was properly a Sacrifice which was yearly 
oſfered to Jupiter, from thence called Dapalis, It was afterwards 
underſtood of all Kinds of Sacrifices and Feſtivals. Dac., 

18. Feſſum longa militia. ] Five Years, in a Party always unfor- 
tunate, might well ſeem a tedious and fatiguing Warfare; at leaſt 
ſuch an Expreſſion is very natural in a Poet of an indolent, unac- 
tive Complexion, | 

25. Arbitrum bibendi.] Cicero ſays with a good deal of Plea - 
oy of Verres, This Præter, ſo 48 of Manners, ſo diligent in 

ol, I. | h1s 


170 Q. HoRATII Fracci Carminum Lib. z. 
Bacchabor Edonis: recepto 
Dulce mihi furere eſt amico. 


his Office, who never obeyed the Lawws of the Roman People, yet ne- 
ver — the Laws of Drinking. f ps, yet 

The Romans in their Entertainments uſually appointed a Perſon, 
whom they called King, with a Power to regulate the Feaſt, and 
govern the Gueſts, His Office was decided by the beſt Caſt on the 
Dice, which was called Venus or Venerius Factus, or Baſilicu, 
The Games of this Kind were the Ludi talorum and Ludi teſſera. 
rum, for the Aleæ were forbidden by Law. Venus was the fortu- 
nate Caſt in both Games, but with this Difference, that with the 
Tali all the Dice were to riſe in different Numbers, but with the 
Tefſere the Winner was to throw three Sixes, If we enquire why 
the Caſt of Sixes was called Venus, the skilful in theological A. 
rithmetic, ſays Mr. Dacier, inform us, that the World having 
been perfectly finiſhed the Sixth Day, the Number Six was from 
thence eſteemed fortunate and happy, and was even called xioj, 
or World, 

Lipfius hath collected fifteen Laws of the Roman Entertainments, 

of which the following are moſt remarkable ; 


Vinum purum putum puer infundito, 

A ſummo ad imum more majorum bibunto, 
Decem cyathi ſumma potio ſunto. 

Mufis nonum, decumum Apollini libanto, 


CARMEN VIII. Ap BARINEN. 


LL A ſi juris tibi pejerati 
Pœna, Parine, nocuiſſet unquam z 
Dente fi nigro heres, vel uno 
Tur, ivr ungui ; 
Crederem: 
The Gallantry of this Ode is of a very particular Kind, The 
Poet pays ſuch Compliments to Barine's Beauty, as are almoſt worth 
a Woman's Perjury to deſerve ; eſpecially when every new It- 
Nance of deceiving gives a new Charm, | 
Verſ. 1. Ulla fi juris.] The Ancients believed that a Lye wi 
always attended with ſome immediate Puniſhment, the Lok of 3 
Tooth, a Bliſter on the Tongue, &c, of 
Wu 


A 


A 
Ar 


Od. 8. THz Ops or Horace, 171 
Our Tranſports for a Friend reſtor'd, 
Should even to Madneſs ſhake the Board. 


Dominam fi quis Babeſſit indicium facito, 
Rixe, clamor, contentio ad Thracas 
Ablegantor; eorum wicem carmen, 


Aliudve quid Muſeum proferunto. 


Unmix' d be our Wine, and pure let it flow, 

As our Fathers ordain'd, from the High to the Low. 
Let our Bumpers, while jovial we give out the Toaſt 

In gay Compotation, be ten at the moſt ; 

The Ninth to the Muſes in Order muſt follow, 

The Tenth a Libation be made to Apollo, 

If any one harbours a Nymph in his Breaſt ; 

Let him name the fair Tyrant, who robs him of Reft ; 
Let Quarrels, and Clamour, and vile Diſputation 

In Baniſhment endleſs be ſent to the Thracian ; 

While here in their Stead, in our Good-fellow Matches 
Carouſing melodious, we fing merry Catches, D. 


27. Baccbabor.] The Greeks have many Examples of Verbs 
formed from proper Names, Atyunhidcat to grow black like an 
Egyptian, oog and Baxxizeiv, to be inſpired by Phœbus, 
and Bacchus ; thus the Latins have formed the Verbs Grecari and 
Bacchari, But if the Tranſlation hath been too bold in imitating 
Beauties not natural to the Engliſh Tongue, the Fault may be cor- 
rected by reading riot or revel inſtead of Bacchus, 


— — — 


Op VIII. To BARINE. 


F &er th? inſulted Powers had ſhed 
The ſlighteſt Vengeance on thy Head, 
If but a Nail or Tooth of 'Thee | 
Were blacken'd by thy Perjury, 
em: Again thy Falſhood might deceive, 


Ti WW And I the faithleſs Vow believe. 


worth But 
2 Eſſe Deos credamne ? fidem jurata fefellit, 
=” Et facies illi, que fuit ante, manet, 
br * Qu am longos habuit, nondum perjura, capillos, 
45 Tam longos, pofiguam Numina læſit, babet. won. 
7 ACs 
2 12 Cin 


172 Q. Hoxarir FLA CARKMIN uu Lib, 2. 
Crederem : ſed tu, ſimul obligaſti | 5 
Perfidum votis caput, eniteſcis 
Pulchrior multo, juvenumque prodis 
Publica cura. 
Expedit matris cineres opertos | 
Fallere, ac toto taciturna noctis 10 
Signa cum ccœlo, gelidaque divos 
Morte carentes. 
Ridet hoc, inquam, Venus ipſa ; rident 
Simplices Nymphæ; ferus & Cupido, 
Semper ardentes acuens ſagittas VEE | 
Cote cruenta, 
Adde, quod pubes tibi ereſcit omnis ; 
Servitus creſcit nova; nec priores 
Impiæ tectum dominz relinquunt 
Szpe minati. 20 


Te 


Can there be Gods ? The perjur'd Fair one ſwore, 
Vet looks as lovely, as She look' d before. 
Long flow'd the careleſs Treſſes of her Hair, 
While yet ſhe ſhone as innocent as fair 
Long flow the Treſſes of the Wanton now, 
And ſport as Trophies of her broken Vow, D, 


. Sed tu, fimul * They, who made either Oaths or Pro- 
miſes, ſubmitted themſelves tacitly to the Pains and Curſes, which 
ought to fall upon their Heads if They ſwore falſely, or did not 
perform their Promiſes, They were called voti rei, or veto dan - 
nati, and their Heads, in the Language of Horace, were devoted 
to the Vengeance of the Gods, if they did not perform their Vows, 
Dac, 
9. Expedit.] Perhaps theſe four Lines are an Explanation of Ba- 
rine's Qath, and we nnd in Propertius almoſt the Form of it, 


Offa tibt juro per matris, & ofſa parentis ; 
S. fallo, cinis, beu ! fit mibi utergue gravis, Dac, 
13. Ridet.] Venus, Cupid, and the Nymphs, are not the only 
Deities, who laugh at the Perjuries of Lovers, Jupiter _ , 
; ._ que 


Od 8. Tur Ops or Hox Ac. 173 


But when, Perfidious, yon engage 

To meet high Heaven's vindictive Rage, 

You riſe, with heighten'd Luſtre fair, 

Of all our Youth the public Care. 

It thrives with Thee to be forſworn & 

By thy dead Mother's hallow'd Urn : 

By Heaven, and all the Stars, that roll 

In filent Circuit round the Pole 

By Heaven and every nightly Sign, 

By every deathleſs Power divine ; 

For Venus laughs at all thy Wiles, 

The gentle Nymphs behold with Smiles, 

And, with the Blood of ſome poor Swain, 

By thy perfidious Beauty flain, 

Fierce Cupid whets his burning Darts, 

For Thee to-wound new Lovers' Hearts. 
Thy Train of Slaves grows every Day, 

Infants are riſing to thy Sway, 

And They, who ſwore to break thy Chain, 
Yet haunt thoſe impious Doors again. 


I 3 Thee 


equally good-natur*d, and Plato gives a very whimſical Reaſon for 
it, Tae Pleaſures, ſays he, are Infants capable of Underſtanding 
and Judgment,. therefore not liable to Puniſhment for Perjury or 
Breach of Promiſe. From hence came the Proverb Apl rodiſium 
Juramentum, a Lover's Oath. 

16. Cote cruenta.] Anacreon ſays, when Vulcan forges the Ar- 
rows of Love, Venus dips their Points into Honey, but that Cu- 
pid afterwards tempers and hardens them with Gall. This Image 
of the God ſharpening his Arrows on a Whetſtone wet with Blood, 
inſtead of Oil or Water, hath ſomething very pleaſantly terrible, 

The Tranſlation hath endeavoured to open the Thought of Ho- 
race by carrying it a little farther than he hath expreſſed it, Cu- 
pid wets his Whetſtone with the Blood of ſome Unfortunate, who 
was flain by Barine*s Cruelty, and ſharpens his Arrows for the 
Death of ſome future Lovers, 


174 Q. HoraTu FLacct CARuIx un Lib, 2. 
Te ſuis matres metuunt juvencis ; 
Je ſenes parci, miſeræque nuper 
Virgines nuptæ, tua ne retardet 
Aura maritos. 


* 


— 


CARMEN IX. Ap VAarGium. 


ON ſemper imbres nubibus hiſpidos 
Manant in agros ; aut mare Caſpium 
Vexant inzquales procellæ 
Utque ; nec Armeniis in oris, 
Amice Valgi, ſtat glacies iners 5 
Menſes per omnes; aut Aquilonibus 
Querceta Gargani laborant, 
Et foliis viduantur orni. 


Tu 


To know how to comfort the afflicted is a Talent which few 
People poſſeſs, while every one is willing to make Trial of his Skill, 
But indeed it were better, in Loſſes that are without Remedy, to 
talk to the Heart than to the Underſtanding ; for Motives of Con- 
Tolation, which are moſt natural and obvious, are frequently more 
ſucceſsful, than the graveſt Maxims of Morality, and the moſt cu- 
rious Refinements of Reaſon, Such is the Method of Horace in 
comforting a Father, afflicted for the Death of a Son whom he ten- 
derly loved. He does not condemn his Grief, but propoſes to him 
to ſtop the Continuance of it, or at leaſt to ſuſpend its Courſe. 

It is not difficult to aſcertain the Date of this Ode. The two laſt 
Strophes ſhew that it was written in 734, the Year after Auguſtus 
his Armenian Expedition. SAN, 

Verſ. 3. Inequalcs prone, Our lateſt Accounts of thus Sea 
deſcribe it as extremely tempeſtuous and inconſtant; expoſed cn 
every fide to Storms; without Harbours for Shipping; and navi- 
gable only from the End of April to the Beginning of October. Ho- 
race therefore ſpeaks with his uſual Exactneſs, and characteriſes 
the Caſpian Sea, SAN, 

4. Armenits in oris.] Armenia is ſurrounded with Mountains 
continually covered with Snow. The Nature of the Soil, which 
is impregnated with Salt, contributes to the Coldneſs of the Cli- 

Mate, 
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Od. 9. Tux Obs or Horace. 175 
Thee Mothers for their Striplings fear, 

The Father trembles for his Heir, 

And weeping ſtands the Virgin Bride, 

In Hymen's Fetters newly tied, 

| Leſt you detain with brighter Charms, 

Her perjur'd Huſband from her Arms. 


ODE IX. To Varcivs. 


OR everlaſting Rain deforms 
The ſqualid Fields, nor endleſs Storms, 


Inconſtant, vex the Caſpian Main, 
Nor on Armenia's frozen Plain 
The loitering Snow unmelting lies, 
Nor, loud when Northern Winds ariſe, 
The labouring Foreſts bend the Head, 
Nor yet their leafy Honours ſhed : 
But you in ceaſeleſs Tears complain, 


And ſtill indulge this weeping Strain. 
| When 


mate, nor is it uncommon to ſee Froſt and Snow there in the 
Month of June. | | Sax. 

5. Glacies iners.] Mr. Sanadon frequently blames Horace for an 
inharmonious flowing of his Lines, and a diſagreeable chiming of 
his Words, He quarrels with him in this Ode for a Length of 
Conſ.nants, Glacies iners menſes per omnes, which he would not 
forgive even in a Poet of theſe Days. 

Such Remarks very often ſhew a manly and ſpirited Careleſſneſs 
in a Writer, and perhaps a cold and delicate Exactneſs in a Critic. 
Will it be too bold to ſay, that Horace might have intended by this 
very Length of Conſonants to image to us a dull, unactive, life- 
leſs Weight of Snow; for ſuch is the Meaning of the Word iners ? 
There is in Terence a beautiful Inſtance of this kind, which it is 
impoſſible to read without feeling a ſort of Tediouſneſs in the Words, 
Tædet barum guotidianarum formarum. = 


I. 4 9. Urge 


176 Q. Hoxati Fraccr Carminum Lib, : 
Tu ſemper urges flebilibus modis 
Myiten ademptum ; nee tibi Veſpero 10 
Surgente decedunt amores, 
Nec rapidum fugiente ſolem. 
At non ter ævo functus amabilem 
Ploravit omnes Antilochum ſenex 
Annos; nec impubem parentes 15 
Troilon, aut Phrygiæ ſorores 
| Flevere ſemper. Define mollium 
Tandem querelarum ; ac potiùs nova 
Cantemus Auguſti tropæa 
Cæſaris; & rigidum Niphaten, 20 
Medumque flamen gentibus additum 
Victis, minores volvere vortices, 
Intraque præſcriptum Gelonos 
Exiguis equitare campis. 


9. Urges flebilibus modis Myſten.] Valgius continually purſues 
( uch is the Force of the Verb wrgere) with lamentable Elegies the 
Death of Myftes ; a Name, which fignifies conſecrated or initiated, 
for probably the Son of Valgius was dedicated to ſome God, and 
this was his domeſtic Name, Cave. 

10. Nec fibi „ t This Star hath different Names, accord- 
ing to its different Employments, It is called Lucifer in the Morn- 
ing, and is repreſented as a Boy fitting on a white Horſe, albo Lu- 
ci fer exit clarus egus. His Employment was to awake Aurora, La- 
ci fer ignes evocet Auroræ, and as he was the brighteſt of all the 
heavenly Hoſt of Stars, ſo he was the laſt that left the Skies, cæ- 
logue noviſſimus exit, 

In the Evening he is mounted on an Horſe of a darker Colour, 
ſuſco equo, and is repreſented with a melancholy, gloomy Aſpect, 
vultum ferrugine Lucifer Jparſes erat, He now changes his Name, 
and is generally called Heſperus. 


If better Thou belong not to the Dawn, 
Sure Pledge of rifing Day. Mirror. 
18. Ac potizs noua.] This Expedition of Auguſtus was the moſt 
glorious of his whole Life. He not only made the Roman Name 
xevered to the utmoſt Bounds of Aſia and Africa, by impoling 
Conditions of Peace upon the Indians and Ethiopians: He = 
| f only 


A A — 46th. 


Od. 9. Tas Ops or Hos ace. 177 
When Veſper lifts. his Evening Ray, 
Or flies the rapid Beam of Day, 
The Death of Myſtes fills your Eyes, 
And bids the tender Paſſion riſe. 
Not for his Son the Grecian Sage, 
Renown'd for thrice the mortal Age: 
Not for their youthful Brother dead 
Such Sorrows Priam's Daughters ſhed. 
At length theſe weak Complaints give o'er, . 
Indulge th* urmanly Grief no more, 
But let us bolder ſweep the String, 
And Cæſar's new-rais'd Trophies ſing ; 
Or ſing Niphates' freezing Flood, 
And Medus, with his Realms, ſubdued; 
Whoſe Waves are taught with humbler Pride 
Smoother to roll their leſſening Tide, 
And Scythians, who reluctant yield, 
Nor pour their Squadrons o'er the Field. 


only confirmed the Repoſe of the Empire, by eſtabliſhing in Greece, 
Sicily, and Aſia Minor, a ſtable and uniform Government, by di- 
viding Armenia, Cilicia, and Arabia, in Favour of Princes at- 
tached to the Intereſt of the Republic, but humbled the Pride of 
the Parthians, by obliging Phraates to reſtore the Roman Eagles 
and Priſoners taken thirty Vears before, and to pull down the Tro- 
phies that Orodes had erected for the Defeat of Craſſus. To per- 
petuate the Memory of this Succeſs, he ſtruck a Medal with this 
Inſcription PRO SIGNIS RECEPTIS. SAN, 

21. Medumgue flumen.] By the River Medus Horace means the 
Parthians, as he would diitinguiſh the Armenians by Niphates. The 
firſt of theſe Rivers divided the Empires of the Romans and Par- 
thians, and it appears by Plutarch, that Horace in calling it Me- 
dus hath only given us its ancient Name. Erphbrates dietus oft r- 
mum Medus, Probably the Tigris is here called Niphates, as it riſes 
out of a Mountain of that Name. SAN. 
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CARMEN X. Ap Licinium MURENAN, 


ECTIUS vives, Licini, neque altum 
Semper urgendo ; neque, dum procellas 
Cautus horreſcis, nimiùm premendo 
Litus iniquum. 
Auream quiſquis mediocritatem : 5 
Diligit, tutus caret obſoleti 
Sordibus tecti, caret invidenda 
Sobrius aula, 
Sævius ventis agitatur ingens 
Pinus: excelſz graviore caſu | 10 
Decidunt turres ; feriuntque ſummos 
| Fulgura montes, 
Sperat infeſtis, metuit ſecundis 
Alteram ſortem bene præparatum 
Pectus. Informes hyemes reducit 15 
Jupiter; idem 


Summovet: 


Licinius was a young Man of an ardent, reſtleſs, and ambitious 
Spirit. He had ruined his Fortune in the Civil Wars, when hit 
Brother Proculeius, with an uncommon Generoſity, divided his 
Patrimony with bim and Terentius. But a State of Dependance 
and Mediocrity was by no means ſuited to his Humour, and having 
engaged himſelf in a Conſpiracy againſt Auguſtus, he was baniſhed 
and afterwards put to Death, notwithſtanding all the Intereſt of 
Proculeius, and Mæcenas, who had married his Siſter Terentia, 
Horace, who knew his Temper, lays down ſome general Rules 
for his Conduct, but without any Application, which could either 
diſoblige or injure him, The Sentiments of this Qde are entirely 
moral, but enlivened by different Metaphors, and animated by dif- 
ferent Compariſons; for if Morality be not treated with Art and 
Spirit, it will diſguſt by its Dryneſs, or grow tedious by its Length. 
b ; SAN 
Verſ. 9. Sevius.) This Correction, which conſiſts in a ſingle 
Letter, is taken from an Ed. tion publiſhed in the Year 1701, and 
Mr. Cuningham hath propoſed it in his Notes without condemning 
it. 


* 
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Ops X. To LiIcixius Mox ENA. 


ICINIUS, would You live with Eaſe, 
Tempt not too far the boundleſs Seas, 


Aud when You hear the Tempeſt roar, 


Preſe not too near th* unequal Shore. 
The Man, within the golden Mean, 
Who can his boldeſt Wiſh contain, 
Securely views the ruin'd Cell 
Where ſordid Want and Sorrow dwell,. 
And in himſelf ſerenely great, 
Declines an envied Room of State. 
When high in Air the Pine aſcends 
To every ruder Blaſt it bends : 
The Palace from its airy Height - 
Falls tumbling-down with heavier Weight, 
And when from Heaven the Lightning flies, 
It blaſts the Hills, which proudeſt riſe. 
Who e'er enjoys th' untroubled Breaſt, 
With Virtue's tranquil Wiſdom bleſt, 
With Hope the gloomy Hour can chear, 
And temper Happineſs with Fear, 
If Jove the Winter's Horrours bring, 
Great Jove reſtores the genial Spring; Then 
it. The Poet both in Juſtneſs of Sentiment and Expreſſion ſhould 


tay, Sovits ventis agitatur 2 „after having ſaid, eæceſſæ gra- 


wins turres decidunt, and fulgura ſummos feriunt montes, SAN. 

12. Fulgura,] This Reading is found in almoſt all the ancient 
Manuſcripts, and St. Jerom has thrice quoted this Paſſage, and 
always with the Word Fulgura, From Fulgur is formed Fulguri- 
tum, Thunder-firuck, | AMB. BENT. Cux. 

13. Metuit ſecundis.] Good Fortune, ſays Publius Sirus, is of a 
glaſſy Nature, bright and brittle, Fortuna witrea e; tunc, quum 
ſplendet, frangitur. 

Is, Infor mes byemes.] This Epithet is bold and uncommon- 
Winter makes the Face of Nature ugly and deformed, SAN. 


r8o Q. HoraTi FLAC CarwinuMm Lib. 2. 
Summovet. Non, fi male nunc, & olim 
Sic erit. Quondam citharz tacentem 
Suſcitat Muſam, neque ſemper arcum. 
Tendit Apollo. 20 
Rebus anguſtis animoſus, atque 
Fortis appare: ſapienter idem 
Contrahes vento nimiùm ſecundo» 
Turgida vela. 


19. Suſcitar Muſam.] Horace is not here ſpeaking of any par- 
ticular Muſe, or of the Muſes in general. He repreſents Apollo 
holding in one Hand the Inſtrument of his Diſpleaſure, in the other 
the Symbol of his Good- humour, Muſa citbaræ is a poetical Ex- 
preſſion for the Lyre itſelf, as Muſa tragedie ſignifies 3 

ENT. 
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— Ovpz XI. Ap QpixTrIuu HIRPIR UM. 


= 
UID bellicoſus Cantaber, & Scythes, 
Hirpine Quinti, cogitet, Adria 
Viviſus objecto, remittas 
Quærere: neu trepides in uſum 


Poſcentis 


The Deſign of this Ode is well ſupported. The Opening is ſe- 
rious, but the Scene grows lively by Degrees, and the two Actors 
at the End are ſeated in a rural Arbour near a River's Side calling 
for Wine and Muſic, | | SAN, 

Verſ. 1. Cantaber, & Stythes,] The Commentators have thrown ; 
aw2y a great deal of Learning to fix the Date of this Ode. They E 
firſt ſuppoſe it was written when the Cantabrians and Scythians E 
were actually in Arms againſt the Republic, and then labour to k 
prove it by Hiftory, and to reconcile the different Revolts of thoſe 
Nations to the ſame Time. £ 

{ 


The Words of Horace do not neceſſarily mean, that the War was 


»'VP 


Od. rn. Tar Opns or Horace 13t 


Then let us not of Fate complain, 

For ſoon ſhall change the gloomy Scene. y 
Apollo ſometimes can inſpire 

The filent Muſe, and wake the Lyre :. 

The deathful Bow not always plies,. 

Th' unerring Dart not always flies. 

When Fortune, various Goddeſs, lowers;. 
Collect your Strength, exert your Powers, 

But, when ſhe breathes a kinder Gale, 

Wiſely contract your ſwelling Sail; 


28. Animoſus atque fortit.] The Poet very juſtly joins thefe 
Epithets. The firſt marks only the Diſpoſition of the Soul; the 
fecond means thoſe Actions, which ariſe from that Diſpoſition z 
or in other Words, Courage and Fortitude.. Date. 


— 
A 
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Ops XI. To QuixTivs HiafIN us. 


E not anxious, Friend, to know 
What the fierce Cantabrian Foe, 
What intends the Scythian's Pride, 
Far from Us whom Seas divide. 


* Tremble 


yet begun. The Word cogitet rather implies the Deſigns of theſe 
People, than their being really in Action. The Poet only adviſes 
his Friend not to torment Himſelf with diſtant and viſionary Ter- 
rours either for his own, or for the public Welfare. Quid belli- 
coſus Cantaber & Seytbes cogitet, remittas guerere : neu trepedes in 
uſum poſcentis &wi pauca, This Language doth not neceſſarily 
mean, that theſe People were actually in Arms, but that their 
Fidelity could be little depended upon, and that ſome new Revolt 
might be ſoon expected. ins 

We can only pronounce-with Certainty, from the eighth and - 
fifteenth Lines, that the Ode was written when Horace and. Quin- 
uus were largely paſt their Youth, SANs 


3. Fugit 


182 Q. HoRATII FLAC Carmumunm Lib, 2. 
Poſcentis ævi pauca. Fugit retro 5 
Levis juyentas & decor, arida \ 

Pellente laſcivos Amores 

Canitie, facilemque Somnum.. 
Non ſemper idem floribus eſt honor 
Vernis: neque uno Luna rubens nitet 10 
Vultu. Quid æternis minorem 
Conſiliis animum fatigas? 
Cur non ſub alta vel platano, vel hac 
Pinu jacentes fic temere, & roſa 
Canos odorati capillos, 15 
Dum licet, Afyriaque nardo 
Potamus uncti? Diſſipat Evius 
Curas edaces. Quis puer ociùs 
Reſtinguet ardentis Falerni 
Pocula prætereunte lympha N 20 
Quis devium ſcortum eliciet domo 
Lyden ? eburna, dic age, cum lyra 
Maturet, 

5. Fugit retro levis juventas.] This general Reflection ſerves to 
prove the Senſe of the Ode, as it appears in the laſt Note. Life, 
for its real Happineſs, requires very little more than Neceſſaries, 
and the Shortneſs cf it breaks all our Schemes. The Picture of 
dry and withered Age chac.ng away Youth, the Loves, aud Sleep 
is delicate and natural Imagery. SAN, 

9. Non ſemper idem floribus.) Nothing is leſs durable than 
Flowers in Spring; nothing more changeable than the Moon; yet 
theſe are the beſt Images of human Life, Why then ſhould Crea- 
tures, by Nature formed to Mortality, fatigue themſelves with 
endleſs and uncertain Projects? From theſe grand Principles a 
chearful Enjoyment of the preſent Hour is a Concluſion not un- 
worthy of an Epicurean Moralift, Tor. SAN, 
18. Qs fuer. | The Poet's Invitation inſtantly paſſes into 
Action. Theſe Vivacities are uſual to him, eſpecially when be 

propoſes a Party of Pleaſure, 

21. Nuis devium.) There are almoſt as many different Opinions 
upon this Strophe, as there are different Commentators. They 
have enquired, with very grave and learned. Curioſity, into the 

Meaning 


Od, 11. Tuz Ops or Horacs. 183 
Tremble not with vain Defires, 
Few the Things which Life requires. 
Youth with rapid Swiftneſs flies, 
Beauty's Lultre quickly dies, 
Wither'd Age drives far away 
Gentle Sleep and amorous Play. 
When in vernal Bloom they glow 
Flowers their gayeſt Honours ſhow,, 
Nor the Moon with equal Grace 
Always lifts her ruddy Face. 
Thus while Nature's Works decay, 
Buſy mortal, prithee ſay, | 
Why do you fatigue the Mind, 
Not for endleſs Schemes delign'd ? 
Thus beneath this lofty Shade, 
Thus in careleſs Freedom laid, 
While Aſſyrian Eſſence ſheds 
Liquid Fragance on our Heads, 
While we lie with Roſes crown'd, 
Let the chearful Bowl go round: 
Bacchus can our Cares controul, 
Cares that prey upon the Soul. 
Who ſhall from the paſſing Stream 
Quench our Wine's Fale man Flame 3 
Who the vagrant Wanton bring, 
Miſtreſs of the Lyric String, 


With 
Meaning of almoſt every Word, and yet have left the Senſe un- 


certain, although not undetermined, : 
Torrentius, for the Honour of Horace, aſſerts, from the Word 


eliciet (which ſhews that ſome Art was n the Invitation) 


that Lyde was no common Proſtitute. To which Remark, her 
being at home adds no inconſiderable Strength. Scortum is a coarſe 
Name for a Woman of the moſt infamous Character, and Lyde 
ſeems to be ſent for to the preſent Entertainment more for her 
Muſic, than her Beauty. 

4 But 


184 QW Horxarn Flaccit Carminum Lib. 2. 
Maturet, incomtam Lacænæ 
More comam religata nodum. 


But a Difficulty of more Moment ariſes with regard to Lyde's 
Dreſs, Horace defires Her to tie her Hair careleſly like the Lace- 
dzmonian Ladies, whom Virgil deſcribes with Hair looſe and flow. 
ing in the Wind, 

Mr. Dacier reconciles the two Poets by aſſuring us, that Virgil 
deſcribes a Spartan Maid, and Horace means a Spartan Matron ; 
that in Greece, and particularly in Lacedæmon, the young Wo. 
men had their Hair looſe, and.their Heads uncovered ; W were 


e 


CARMEN XII. Ap MXCENAT EM. 


O LIS longa feræ bella Numantiæ 
| Nec durum Annibalem, nec Siculum mare, 
Pceno purpureum ſanguine, mollibus 

Aptari citharæ modis ; 


Nec ſævos Lapithas, & ninium mero P 


Hylæum; . domicoſque. Herculea manu 
| Telluris 


The Subject of this Ode is almoſt the ſame as that of two others 
Seriberis Vario and Pindarum gquiſquis, but the Conduct is diffe- 
rent, There is not here any Allegory, and the Reaſons, with 
which the Poet excuſes Himſelf for not writing of Wars and Con- 
queſts, are more natural and more enlarged,” It appears by the 
eleventh Verſe, that the Ode was written before the Year 725, 
and they, who are fond of gueſſing, may naturally aſſign any fal- 
lowing Year. SAN, 

Verſ. 1. Fere Numentie.] , Numantia is here called fera for 
the Fierceneſs of its Inhabitants, who choſe to deſtroy them- 
ſelves by Sword, and Fire, and Poiſon, rather than yield to the 
Roman-People, f Dae. 

2. Durum.] Doctor Bentley, Mr. Cuningham, and Sanadon, 
have received this Epithet inſtead of dirum, It is found in the 
greater Number of Copies, and in ſome of the firſt Editions, It 
makes an Oppoſition to mollibus, that is not diſagreeable, and 
Virgil uſes the Expreſſion Scipiadas duros bello, 

3+ Moellibus modis.] The Poet does not mean, as ſome Com- 
mentators underſtand him, that grave or tragic Subjects do not a- 


tee with Lyric Poetry, This Aſſertion were abſolutely falſe, 2 


£ 
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With her flowing Treſſes tied, 
Careleſs like a Spartan Bride. 


Faſhions forbidden to the Spartan Matrons. Plato thus accounts 
for the Cuſtom ; that the young Maidens of Lacedzmon were 
taught all the manly Exerciſes of hunting, wreſtling, Cc. but the 
Wives were confined to their domeſtic Affairs. Yet there was 
probably ſome better Reaſon for a Cuſtom, which not only pre- 
vailed in Greece in general, but was received by the Romans, 
Their common Women were obliged to tie their Hair, when they 
appeared in Public, to diſtinguiſh them from Women of Virtue, 


If — 
. 
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Op E XII. To MKCENAVS. 


UMANTIA's Wars, for Years maintain'd, 
Or Hannibal's vindictive Ire, 
Or Seas with Punic Gore diſtain'd, 

Suit not the Softneſs of my feeble Lyre ; 


Nor the fierce Broils and ſavage Mirth 
Of Centaurs deep with Wine imbru'd ; 
Nor the gigantic Sons of Earth 
By Force Herculean gloriouſly ſubdu'd: 
That 


the Odes of Pindar and Horace are a Proof of the contrary, He 
only ſays, that his own Lyre has no other Sounds, but what are 
proper for Love, and that it refuſes all Subjects of Grandeur and 
Sublimity, | | 
Mr, Dacier and ſome other Commentators believe, that this 
Ode was written upon the Marriage of Mzcenas with Terentia. 
If this were true, the Poet very ill excuſes himſelf upon Account 
of his Amours, for not attempting an Ode upon the Conqueſts 
and Triumphs of Octavius, when at the ſame Time he preſſes 
Mecenas to write an Hiſtory of them, Terentia was at leaſt as 
good an Excuſe, as any of the Poet's Miſtreſſes. SAN, 
5. Nec ſævos 0 as.] Mr. Dacier is aſtoniſhed, that none of 
the Commentators have diſcovered the Allegory under which Ho- 
race compares the civil War, in which Brutus and Caſhus were 
conquered by Auguſtus, to the War in which the gee 
ved: 


186 Q. HoRATII FLAC Canuitnum Lib, 2 
Telluris juvenes, unde periculum 
Fulgens contremuit domus 
Saturni veteris: tuque pedeſtribus 
Dices hiſtoriis prœlia Cæſaris, | 10 
Mæcenas, meliùs, ductaque per vias 
Regum colla minantium. | 
Me dulces dominz Muſa Licymniz 
Cantus, me voluit dicere lucidum 
Fulgentes oculos, & bene mutuis 
Fidum pectus amoribus z 


Quan 


ſubdued by Hereules ; and again to the Quarrel of the Lapithæ, 
in which Hylæus ſo naturally repreſents Antony in his Exceſſes 
of Wine and Luxury with Cleopatra, But, beſides the Confuſion 
of comparing theſe Generals firſt to the Lapithæ, and immediately 
afterwards te the Giants, the Poet always treats them with more 
Reſpect and Decency. He had ſerved under Brutus, and he lived 
in too much Friendſhip with the Son of Antony, who was now 
well eſteemed by Auguſtus, to compare his Father with the drun- 
ken Hylzus. | LED Sax. 

8. Contremuit.] The Conſtruction contremiſcere periculum is very 
unuſual, Virgil bath an Expreſſion of the ſame Kind ſonitumgue 
fedum, vocemgue tremi ſco. | SAN, 

9. Tugue pedefiribus,] It appears, by the Teſtimony of Ser- 
vius, that Mzcenas wrote the Life of Auguſtus, and Pliny quotes 
ſome Paſſages from it. But, whether he were then engaged in 
the Work, or only deſigning it, Horace hath taken a very deli- 
cate Manner of flattering both Auguſtus and Mæcenas. I am on) 
capable of ſinging the Wars of Numantium, of Hannibal, or tht 
fabulous Battles of the Giants, if Love would permit me to attempt 
ſuch Kind of Subjects; but nothing leſs than Mæcenas can hope t1 
celebrate the Congueſts of Auguſtus ; as if they were ſuperiour to al 
the Wonders of 2 or Fable, We may again obſerve, that 
while Horace excuſes himſelf, upon Account of his Amours, from 
attempting ſuch a Work, he muſt with a very bad Grace have 
propoſed it to Mæcenas at the Time of his Engagements with Te- 
rentia. SAN, 

Pedeſtribus hiſtorits,] Horace uſes the Expreflions Muſa pedefiri: 
and Sermo pedeſtris for a Style ſimple and natural. Here he oppo- 
ſeth Poetry to Hiſtory, which, if we may be allowed ſuch an 
Expreſſion, walks on Foot, and never riſes above the _ 
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That Zarth-born Race, with dire Alarms 
Who ſhook the ſtarry Spheres above, 

And impious dar'd with horrid Arms 
Boldly defy th* Omnipotence of Jove. 


You in hiſtoric Proſe ſhall tell 

The mighty Power of Cæſar's War; 
How Kings beneath his Battle fell, 

And drag'd indignant his triumphal Car. 


Licymnia's Voice, Licymnia's Eye, 
Bright-darting its reſplendent Ray, 
Her Breaſt where Love and Friendſhip lie, 
The Muſe commands me ſing in ſofter Lay: 
In 


The Style of Hiſtory ought to be ſtrong, yet common; Its Die- 
tion chaſte and flowing; modeſt even in its Ornaments, it avoids 
whatever hath an Appearance of Affectation. But Poetry, and 
eſpecially Lyric Poetry, ſoars into the Clouds; its Sentiments are 
noble, its Turns bold, its Expreſſions figurative; Nature is al- 
ways ſeen, but Nature in her richeſt Dreſs. Torr, SAN. 
12. Minantium,] This Epithet, which repreſents the Kings, 
whom Auguſtus had ſubdued, Rill preſerving the Terrours and 
Threats of Liberty even in Chains, is no mean Honour to their 
Conqueror. | Torr, 
13. Liqmniæ.] Deep and learned are the Diſputes of the 
Commentators, whether we ought to read Licinia or Licymnia, 
whether it be a real or a feigned Name, and laſtly whether She 
was Miſtreſs to Mæcenas or the Poet. Mr. Dacier, who declares 
for Licinia, tells us, that the Grecian Hiſtorians read either Lici- 
nius, or Licinnius, from whence Horace hath taken. the Liberty 
of lengthening the ſecond Syllable, But the Manner of the 
Greeks and Romans in writing and pronouncing their Words was 
vaſtly different; nor can the Grecians be ſufficient Directors for 
meaſuring and writing a Language to which they were Strangers; 
and although They frequently ſpell the ſame Word differently, 
yet the Latin Poets very ſeldom alter their Quantities. Beſides, 
the two Hiſtorians, in whoſe Works alone we find the Name in 
Diſpute, before the Auguſtan Age, always write Licinnios, not 
Licinios, It is true it appears differently in Writers fince that 

Time, but they cannot be of any Authority, 
Whether 


1988 Q. HoRATII Fracci Carminumy Lib, 2. 
Quam nec ferre pedem dedecuit choris, 
Nec certare joco, nec dare brachia 
Ludentem nitidis virginibus, ſacro 
Dianz celebris die. 26 
Num tu, quz tenuit dives Achæmenes, 
Aut pinguis Phrygiæ Mygdonias opes 
Permutare velis crine Licymniz, 
Plenas aut Arabum domos ? 


Dum 


Whether it be a real or feigned Name, is difficult to deter. 
mine; but the Scholiaſt Acron is ſurely miſtaken when he ſays, 
that Horace always uſes uncertain, for certain Names, as me dul. 
ces doming Muſa Liciniæ, pro Terentiæ. It muſt either be an 
Errour of the Tranſcribers, or Acron muſt contradict Himſelf, in 
ſaying Licinia was an uncertain Name for Terentia, when indeel 
it was her adopted, Family-Name. It was not unuſual among 
the Latin Poets to diſguiſe the Names of the Perſons, whom they 
deſcribed, under Words of the ſame Syllables and Meaſures, by 
which, and by the Character in general, They might eaſily be 
known. But Doctor Bentley ſufficiently proves, that the Scholiaft 
is miſtaken in another Inſtance of this Kind, and at the ſame 
Time aſſures us, that the greateſt Number and oldeſt Manuſcript 
read Licymniæ. : 

The Reaſoning of the Poet, the Conduct and Decencies of the 
Ode, alone determine whether Licymnia was the Miſtreſs of Ho- 
race or Mæcenas. If we ſuppoſe her Mzcenas's Miftreſs, the 
Poet's Reaſoning lies thus: You alone, O Macenas, are capable of 
eoriting the ViFories of Auguſius, You love Terentia ; I love ber 
alſo. The Poſſeſſion of ber Beauties appears to You more waluable, 
than all the Riches of the World ; while the Muſe commands me te 
ing thoſe Beauties, and forſake all other Subjects. 

In good Truth, if we ſuppoſe Mzcenas in Love with Terentia, 
and ready to marry her, the Poet could, with very little Decency, 
lay upon him the Labour of writing the Conqueſts of Auguſtus, 
while he holds hifnſelf excuſed for his own lighter Amours ; and 
ſurely it was a very careleſs Indiſcretion to talk of his Patron's 
Miſtreſs, in ſuch tender, paſſionate Language, as makes it difficult 
to diſtinguiſh the Poet from the Lover. SAN, 

17. Quam nec forre pedem.] Licymnia was perhaps a Woman 
ef. Diſtinction, whoſe Birth and Fortune. might entitle her — the 

I | ono. 
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In Raillery the ſportive Jeſt, | 

Graceful her Step in dancing Charms, 
When playful at Diana's Feaſt 

To the bright Virgin Choir ſhe winds her Arms, 


Say, ſhall the Wealth by Kings poſſeſt, 
Or the rich Diadems 'They wear, 
Or all the Treaſures of the Eaſt, | 
Purchaſe one Lock of my Licymnia's Hair? 


While 


Honour of dancing at Diana's Feſtival ; or, if Licymnia were a 
real Name, She was perhaps a Daughter of Julius Licymnius, who 
was a Freedman of Julius Cæſar, and by Auguſtus made Gover- 
nor of Gaul, i SAN, 

18. Certare joco.] By the Word certare the Poet alludes, to a 
Cuſtom among the Greeks and Romans of diſputing the Prize of 
Raillery on their feſtival Days. It appears by a Paſſage in Ariſto- 
phanes, that the Victors in theſe Diſputes were publicly crowned 
by the Greeks, 

Nec dare brachia ludentem.] The Verb Iudere is by the beſt Au- 
thors uſed for dancing, and the Expreſſion dare brachia may in ge- 
neral ſignify the Motion and winding of their Arms, or joining 
their Hands in dancing round the Altar of the Goddeſs. 

Torr, DAC. SANs 

The Commentators paſs lightly over this Stanza, without con- 
ſideting that if their Signification of /udentem be juſt, Licymnia is 
twice in the ſame Sentence repreſented dancing. What this Play 
was, in which She is deſcribed giving her Arms to the Virgins at 
Diana's Feſtival, is not eaſy to know, The Tranſlator acknow- 
ledges, he does not underſtand the Paſſage, and has therefore 
tranſlated it very looſely, 

23. Permutare velis crine Licymniæ. ] Did you, Macenas, know 
like me the Beauties of Licymnia, ſurely You wwould be charmed like 
me, nor exchange one Lock of her Hair for all the Treaſures of Kings, 
Thus in the Tranſlation of the laſt Line, and wiſhes You 
ſnatch, &e. Such is the Language of Lovers in all Ages, who be- 
lieve, that if Others could diſcover the ſame Charms as they ima- 
gine in their Miſtreſſes, they muſt feel them with the ſame Tran- 
ſport, The Poets are full of ſuch Expreſſions, which do not ne- 

ceſſarily mean, as Mr, Dacier underſtands them, that Licymnia 
was the Miſtreſs of Mæcenas. SAN. 


25» Dum 


190 Q. HoraTn Fraccr Carnminum Lib. z, 


Dum flagrantia detorquet ad oſcula 2; 
Ceryicem, aut facili ſzvitia negat, 
Quz poſcente mags gaudeat eripi, 

Interdum rapere occupet. 

25. Dum flagrantia detorguet.] However warm this Deſcription 
may appear, yet there is nothing in it indecent or immodeſt: and 


if Mr, Sanadon had thought fit to tranſlate the Strophe, he would 


have found another Argument to prove that Licymnia _ the 
oet's 


—— 


CARMEN XIII. 


LLE & nefaſto te poſuit die, 
1 (Quicunque) primùm, & ſacrilegã manu 
Produxit, arbos, in nepotum 
Perniciem, opprobriumque pagi; 
Illum 


It may be worth obſerving, that there is no Subject, however 
trivial or inconſiderable, which Poetry cannot raiſe into Gran» 
deur and Dignity, The Fall of a Tree might have alarmed a 
Writer of Proſe, who would coldly have deſcribed his Danger ; 
but the Terrors of a poetical Imagination have tranſported Ho- 
race to the very Regions of Death, where he ſings the Power of 
Muſic and Poetry. 

Verſ. 1. Ille & 77 All the Commentators are agreed in 
acknowledging the Difficulty of this Sentence. Some endeavour 
to explain it, ſome to excuſe the Poet, others would alter the 
Text, and one bolder Critic cuts out the whole Paſſage without 
condeſcending to give a Reaſon for it, Torrentius imagines, 
that Horace threw this Perplexity into the Beginning of the Ode, 
more ſtrongly to expreſs the Diſorder and Confuſion of the Dan- 
ger he had eſcaped ; while Dr. Bentley amends the Text and aſ- 
ſerts, that it is _— to find any Senſe in the Paſſage ac- 
cording to its preſent Form, Mr. Sanadon, who hath found all 
Explanations faulty; all Juſtifications of the Poet inſufficient, 
and all Corrections uſeleſs, hath not perhaps ſucceeded more hap- 
pily than Others. Mr, Dacier forms the Sentence in this Man- 
ner: O arbor, quicungue te poſuit, & produxit, ille te & poſuit ne- 
Faſto die, & ſacrilega manu in nepotum perniciem; te, inguam, 
triſte lignum, te caducum in domini caput, Here Dr. Bentley cries 

; out, 
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While now her bending Neck the plies 

Backward to meet the burning Kiſs, 
Then with an eaſy Cruelty denies, 

And wiſhes you would ſnatch, not aſk the Bliſs. 


Poet's Miſtreſs, For it muſt have been as indecent in Mæcenas 
to have admitted Horace to be Witneſs of ſuch Inſtances of his 
Paſſion for Terentia, as it would have been impertinent in the 
Poet to break in upon the Privacies of his Patron, 


—— Tr 
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Ops XIII. 


HO EVE R rais'd and planted Thee, 
Unlucky and pernicious Tree, 

In Hour accurs'd with impious Hand 

(Thou Bane and Scandal of my Land) 


Well 


out, How wwenld Horace carſe ſueb ſenſehſs Staff, if Be Were 
to riſe from the Dead ! But æuberefore do wwe delay to windicate the 
Poet from ſuch Barbariſm of Language Then read, according to 


our Edition, 4; | 4 
ILLUM, 6, nefaſto te poſuit die 
Quicunque primum, &c, 


ILLUM parentis ſui 
Fregiſſe cer vicem. ä 
You muſt here acknowledge, fays the Critic, the Genius of He- 
race. What can be more clear, more harmonious, more ſpirited # 
The Repetition of TLLUM argues Indigzation, and O adds Fvrer 
and Acrimony to the Sentence. Mr. Sanadon, with very little leſs 
Warmth, aſks his Reader, Ii there any Thing more natural than 
bis Conſtruction ? Is there any Thing here, wwhich requires to be re. 
formed, explained, or excuſed ? He ranges the Words in the fol- 
lowing Manner: Quicungue ille, that is to ſay, quiſquis ille & 
prſuit te primum nefaſto die, & ſacrilegd manu produxit , , , . illum 
crediderim, &c. 4 
But if we take away the full Stops, and the Sentence 
down to the twelfth Line, perhaps the Conſtru jon may not ap- 
pear ſo perplexed, Arbos, qui te flatuit agro meo, ille (quicunque 
uit) & nefaſto te poſuit die primum, & ſacrilega manu produxit 
| | in 


192 Q Horartn FLAC Cakmixtum Lib, 2. 


Illum & parentis crediderim ſui gt 


Fregiſſe cervicem & penetralia 
Sparſiſſe nocturno cruore 
Hoſpitis: ille venena Colcha, 
Et quidquid uſquam concipitur nefas, 
Tractavit; agro qui ſtatuit meo 
Te triſte lignum, te caducum 


In domini caput immerentis, \ 


Quid quiſque vitet, nunquam homini ſatis 
Cautum eſt in horas. Navita Boſporum 
Pcenus perhorreſcit, neque ultra I; 
Cæca timet aliunde fata. 
Miles ſagittas, & celerem fugam 
Parthi; catenas Parthus, & Italum 
Robur; ſed improviſa lethi 
Vis rapuit, rapietque gentes. 20 


Quam 
in nepotum perniciem; illum & parentis crediderim fregiſſe cervi. 
cem; ille venena Colcha, &c. | 

Nefafto die.) The Romans divided their Days into Fafti and 
Nefaſti. On the Nefaſti all Kinds of Work and all Buſineſs of 
the Forum were forbidden, as appears by a Line in Owid z Ie ne- 
Faſtus erit, per quem tria verba ſilentur. The three Words, that 
Ovid means, were the Form with which the Præter opened his 
Court: Do, Dico, Appico, By the firſt he declared that he 
adminiſtered Juſtice ; by the ſecond, he pronounced Sentence ; 
and by the third, he gave Poſſeſſion of the Property in Diſpute, 
But private Superſtition added to theſe a Number of black, ill- 
omen'd Days, Dies atri, upon which any public Calamity had 
happened. | Cx v. 

Horace may either mean, that the Perſon, hb planted this 
accurſed Tree, had violated a religious Holiday, by working upon 
it; or, that he had planted it upon ſome 2 Day. 

Poſuit.] Mr. Sanadon would perſuade us, that Horace hath made 
uſe of three Verbs ponere, producere and flatuere, which riſe a- 
bove each other, and ſignify the planting, raifing, and tranſ- 
planting this unfortunate Tree; that it was planted and raiſed 
among the Sabines, and from thence tranſplanted to the Country- 
Seat, which Mzcenas had given to Horace; that in its firſt Situa- 
tion it ought to have been the Diſgrace of the. Village, _ 

| | | | at 
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Well may I think the Parricide 
In Father's Blood his Soul had dyed, 
Or plung'd his Dagger in the Breaſt 
Of his deep-ſlumbering, midnight Gueſt, 
Or temper'd every baleful juice, 
Which poiſonous Colchian Glebes produce, 
Or if a blacker Crime be known, 
That Crime the Wretch had made his own, 
Who on my harmleſs Grounds and me 
Beſtow'd Thee, luckleſs, falling Tree. 

While Dangers hourly round us riſe 
No Caution guards us from Surpriſe. 
All other Deaths the Sailor dares, 
Who yet the raging Ocean fears ; 
The Parthian views with deep Diſmay, 
The Roman Chains and firm Array; ß 
The Roman dreads the Parthian's Speed, 
His flying War and backward Reed ; 
While Death, unheeded, ſweeps away 
The World, his everlaſting Prey. 

be: ON — How 


fated to be the Death of ſome Deſcendants from him who planted 
it; but in the ſecond, particularly threatned the Life of its Maſter. 

This unlucky Inſtance of the Critic's Refinement may teach us 
not to be too curious in finding out Beauties even in a favourite 
Author; for, beſides the Meanneſs of the Climax, Hiftory hath 
not been ſufficiently careful to inform us of the planting and 
tranſplanting this fatal Tree; nor is it probable, that the ſame 
Perſon ſhould be deſtined to the continued Preſervation of it, un- 
til it was large enough to kill the Poet with its Fall; or if we 
ſhould extend his Curſes to three Perſons, the Climax becomes 
very little leſs than Burleſque. 

11. Caducum. ] Is here uſed for caſurum, which ſhould fall 
upon its Maſter's Head, as if it had been planted with that De- 
ſign. Thus Virgil ſays juvenis caducus for caſurus, or moriturus, 
a Vouth, fated to die. This Accident happened the firſt of 
March, as appears by the eighth Ode of the third Book. San. 

13. Quid quiſque vitet.] The ſecond Part of the Ode, which 


begins here, paſles very naturally to the uſeleſs Precautions of 
Vor. I, K Man- 


194 Q. Horari FLacct Carminum Lib. 2. 


Quim pene furvæ regna Proſerpinæ, 
Et judicantem vidimus /Eacum, 
Sedeſque diſcretas piorum, & 
Zoliis fidibus quærentem 
Sappho puellis de popularibus 25 
Et te ſonantem pleniùs aureo, | 
Alcæe, plectro dura navis, 
Dura fugæ mala, dura belli? 
Utrumque ſacro digna ſilentio 
Nlirantur umbrz dicere; ſed mags | 39 
Pugnas, & exactos tyrannos 
Denſum humeris bibit aure vulgus. 
Quid mirum ? ubi illis carminibus ſtupens , 
Demittit atras bellua centiceps 
Aures, & intorti capillis 35 
Eumenidum recreantur angues? 
| Quin 


Mankind to avoid Death, The third Part riſes from an imaginary 
View of Pluto's Kingdom, and the Elyſian Fields furve regna 
Proſerpinæ and diſcretas piorum ſedes, in which the Poet deſcribes 
the Ghoſts with Admiration and Tranſport liſtening to the Songs 
of Sappho and Alcæus. Dac, Sax. 
24. Sedeſque piorum.] The Poet begins to think how near he 
was viſiting the Regions below, and ſeeing his Lyric Friends ; at 
the very tnetitioning of whom he ſtarts out into an enthuſiaſtic 
Rapture, and forgets every Misfortune of human Life, This is 
the true Spirit and Genius of Lyric Poetry, 
| Ur rod on SHAKESPEARE, 
25. Querentem pue'lis de popularibus.] Madam Dacier, for the 
Honour of her Sex, undertakes the Detence of Sappho againſt the 
Calumnies with which Poſterity had treated her. She believet 
that the Songs, which the Ghoſts heard with ſo much Pleaſure, 
were thoſe, which Sappho had really compoſed againſt the unrea- 
ſonable 2 of her Country-women, from which ſome 
Writers have treated her Memory with ſo much Cruelty, But 
the Manner in which ſhe declares herſelf publicly and conſtantly a- 
gainſt her Brother Caraxus, who diſhonoured himſelf by his Ba- 
gagements with the Proſtitute Dorica; and that Veneration, which 
the Mitylenians preſerved for her, even after her Death engraving 
her Image on their Money, may juſtly make us ſuſpect that * 
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Od. 13. Taz Ops or Hoxacr. 195 
How near was I thoſe dreary Plains 

Where Pluto's auburn Conſort reigns, 

Where awful ſits the Judge of Hell, 

Where pious Spirits bliſsful dwell, * 

Where Sappho in melodious Strains 

Of cruel Calumny complains, 5 

Alcæus ſtrikes the golden Strings, 

And Seas, and War, and Exile ſings? 

Thus while they ſtrike the various Lyre 

The Gholls the ſacred Sounds admire ; 

But when Alczus lifts the Strain 

To Deeds of War and Tyrants ſlain, 

In thicker Crouds the ſhadowy Throng 

Drink deeper down the martial Song. 

What Wonder ? When with bending Ears 

The Dog of Hell aſtoniſh'd hears, 

And, in the Furies Hair entwin'd, 


The Snakes with chearful Horrour wind, 
K 2 While 


dal and Calumny have treated her with their uſual Juſtice, in their 
Deſcriptions of the Licentiouſneſs of her Manners, 

Her Paſſion for Phaon, extravagant and violent as it was, ma 
be no mean Proof of the Falſheod of the monſtrous Vices wit 
which ſhe is charged, 

27. Ace. ] Alcæus was Cotemporary, Countryman, and Friend 
of Sappho, he is juſtly rewarded with a golden Plectrum (an Inſtru- 
ment with which they ſtruck the Strings of the Lyre) for that 
Part of his Works, in which he purſues the Tyrants of his Coun- 
try. His Style was cloſe, magnificent, and chaſte. He is fre- 
quently like to Homer, but he deſcends into Sports and Love, 
although naturally formed to more exalted Subjects. Such is the 
Character given him by Quintilian, which confirms the Paſſage in 
Horace ; Fran in parte operis aureo plefiro meritꝰ donatur, qua 
Tyrannos inſectatur. Multim etiam moribus confert, in eloquend» 
brevis & magnificus, & diligens, plerumgue Homero ſimilis, ſed in 
luſus & amores deſcendit, majoribus tamen aptior. 

Cruquius underſtands by the golden Plectrum, that golden Li- 
berty which Alcæus had purchaſed for his Countrymen by expelling 
their Tyrants, | 

Navis,] The Poet uſes nawis for navigatio, and underſtands by 
it all Dangers of the Sea, which Alcæus had experienced, SAN, 


196 Q. Horxarti FAC CarminuM Lib. 2 


Quin & Prometheus, & Pelopis parens 
Dulci laborem decipitur ſono ; 
Nec curat Orion leones, 
Aut timidos agitare lyncas. 40 


38. Laborem decipitur.] Doctor Bentley aſſures us, that this 
Reading appears in the greater Number of Copies. Mr. Cuning- 
ham and Sanadon have received it into the Text, Decipitur is 
uſed in the ſame Senſe as decipit, fallit, Thus we find expleri 
mentem in Virgil, and pingitur aluum in Ovid, and in Horace _ 


— 


CARMEN XIV. Ap Pos ruuuu. 


HE Ul fugaces, Poſtume, Poſtume, 
Labuntur anni; nec pietas moram 
Rugis, & inſtanti ſenectæ 
Afferet, indomitæque morti. 
Non ſi trecenis, quotquot eunt dies, 
Amice, places illacrymabilem 
Plutona tauris; qui ter amplum 
Geryonen, Tityonque triſti 


ww! 


Compeſcit 


In ſome Manuſcripts this Ode appears with the Title Dx Su- 
PERSTITIONE againſt Superſtition, Yet Horace endeavours not 
only to fortify Poſtumus againſt the Fears of Death, but exhorts 
him to enjoy the good Things of Life with Chearfulneſs and Tran- 
quility, Inſtead of cold Advice, and formal Arguments, all his 
Reflections upon the Shortneſs of Life, and Certainty of Death, 
are taken from a Philoſophy very conformable to the Sentiments 
of Nature, and animated with a Variety, which makes it ap- 
pear ever new, Dac. SAN. 

Verſ. 1. Peſtume.] Grammarians have long diſputed whether we 
ought to write Poſlumus or Poſthumus, Voſſius aſſures us, that 
the Ancients always wrote Poſtumus, which is confirmed by all 
Laſcriptions on Medals without Exception, It is equally uncertain 
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Od. 14. Taz Obs or Horace. 197 
While charm'd by the melodious Strain 

The tortur'd Ghoſts forget their Pain, 

Nor Lyon's Rage, nor Lynx's Flight, 

Orion's raptur'd Soul delight. 


e bilem, which muſt all be conſtrued in an active 
c 


39. Nec curat Orion leones.] Orion, who had loved hunting 
when he lived, is here deſcribed purſuing the ſame Sport, when he 
died, The Antients believed, that the Ghoſts of the departed re- 
tained the ſame Paſſions, as thoſe with which they were animated 
upon Earth, 


— —— — — 
Ops XIV. To PosTumvus, 


OW ſwiftly glide our flying Years ! 
Alas ! nor Piety, nor Tears 
Can ſtop the fleeting Day ; 
Deep-furrow'd Wrinkles, poſting Age, 
And Death's unconquerable Rage, 
Are Strangers to Delay. 


Though every Day a Bull ſhould bleed 
To Pluto, bootleſs were the Deed, 
The Monarch tearleſs reigns, 
Where Vultur-tortur'd Tityos lies, 
And triple Geryon's monſtrous Size 
The gloomy Wave detains. | | 
- Who- 


to whom this Ode is addreſſed, as at what Time it was 2 
AN. 
2. Labuntur fugaces anni.] The Poet very happily expreſſes the 
Motion of Time, which paſſeth away without being perceived. 
The Epithet marks the Rapidity of its Flight, and the Verb ſhews 
how imperceptible is its Progreſs, The Word labuntur is properly 
applied to Rivers, whoſe — however ſlow it may appear, yet 
| | 3 18 


198 Q. HorarTi FLAC Carmixum Lib. 2, 
Compeſcit unda, ſcilicet omnibus, 
Quicunque terrz munere veſcimur, 10 
Enaviganda ; five reges, 
Sive inopes erimus coloni, 
Fruſtra cruento Marte carebimus, 
Fractiſque rauci fludtibus Adriz : 
Fruſtra per Autumnos nocentem 15 
Corporibus metuemus Auſtrum. 
Viſendus ater flumine languido 
Cocytas errans, & Danai genus 
Infame, damnatuſque longi 
Siſyphus Zolides laboris. 20 
Linquenda tellus, & domus, & placens 
Uxor : neque harum, quas colis, arborum 
Te, præter inviſas cupreſlos, 
Ulla brevem dominum ſequetur. 


Abſumet 


is — ſwift; as Time is really flying away even when it ſcems 
w ſtop, 


it um flare videtur. Dae. Jax, 


22. Quas colis arbores,] The Romans were paſſionately fond of 
Trees, and fo curious in their Culture of them, that they often 
watered them, if ſuch an Expreſſion may be allowed, with Wine, 
The Cypreſs was ſacred to Pluto and Proferpine, and various are 
the Reaſons why it was uſed in Funerals, Either from a vulgar 
Errour, that it dies if it be pruned 3 or becauſe it was uſeful in 
preſerving a dead Body from Corruption or, being thrown into the 
Pyle, ic corrected the offenſive Stench of the burning Carcaſe. A 
Branch of it was placed over the Door of the Houſe where any 
Perſon died, that the Pontiffe might not be polluted by entring 
into it, | | LAMB. 


24. Brevem dominum.] Some of the Commentators, knowing 
that brevis hath two Significations, with very learned Subtlety 
have conſtrued brevem demi num, whe is confined te 4 ſmall Space, 

0 or 


Od. 14 Tus Opzs or Horacs, 199 
Whoever taſtes of earthly Food 
Is doom'd to paſs the joyleſs Flood, 
And hear the Stygian Roar ; 
'The ſceptred King, who rules the Earth, 
The labouring Hind of humbler Birth 
Muſt reach the diſtant Shore. 


The broken Surge of Adria's Main, 

Hoarſe-ſoundipng, we avoid in vain, 
And Mars in Blood-ftain'd Arms; 

The Southern Blaſt in vain we fear, 

And Autumn's Life-annoying Air 
With idle Fears alarms ; 


For all muſt ſee Cocytus flow, 

Whoſe gloomy Water ſadly flow, 
Strays through the dreary Soil, 

The guilty Maids, an ill-fam'd Train! 

And, Siſyphus, thy Labours vain 
Condemn'd to endleſs Toil. 


Thy pleaſing Conſort muſt be left, 
And Y qu of Villa's, Lands, bereft, 
Miſt to the Shades deſcend ; 

e Cypreſs only, hated Tree ! | 


| of all thy much-lov'd Groves, ſhall Thee, 
Its ſhort-liv'd Lord attend. 


Then 


28 if Horace alluded to his Urn. Perhaps, his Expreſſion is not 
perfectly exact, but, one would think, it required ſome Art to 
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200 Q. HoRATII Fracci Carminum Lib, 2. Od 
Abſumet hæres Cæcuba dignior 25 Th 
Servata centum clavibus, & mero Ar 
Tinget pavimentum ſuperbus, 
Pontificum potiore ccenis. 


27. Mero tinget pavimentum ſuperbus.)] In this Strophe the Poet 
recommends to Poſtumus a chearful and open Manner of living, 
by aſſuring him, that his Heir, more worthy of his Fortune by 
knowing how to enjoy it, ſhall in his Pride and Prodigality pro- 
fuſely ſtain the Floor with his richet Wines. Doctor Bentley 
would approve of our Reading pavfimentum ſuperbum Pontifiewm, for 
He thinks it a noble Expreſſion to ſay, a Floor proud of being flained 
With Liguor ſo excellent, although he allows, that the Weight of 
Conſonants is harſh and diſagreeable. And yet this very Ex- 
preſſion ſeems to have ſomething hard, That a Floor ſhould be 
proud of the Wine which ſtains it; and the Doctor himſelf rejects 
it for ſuperbo, which is ſomewhat faulty, as it gives two Epithets 
to mero without raifing the Senſe, Mr. Sanadon, from a Con- 
jeQture of Mr, Cuningham, reads ſuperbis, which indeed is not 
liable to either of theſe Objections, and yet the Senſe is _ 
and perfect without it, firice nothing can add to the Luxury or Pride 
of a Pontiffe's Feaſt, If then we read ſuperbus, which was firſt 
propoſed by Barthius, we ſhall have a new Thought added to the 
Stanza, and behold the very Action of Pride and Inſolence, with 
which this extravagant Heir laviſheth away his Wine, while the 

* Epithet 


—_ 


CARMEN XV. 


AM pauca aratro jugera regiæ 
Moles relinquent ; undique latiùs 
Extenta viſentur Lucrino 
Stagna lacu ; platanuſque ccelebs 


Evincet 
The Poet, in this Ode, oppoſes the Magnificence and Expence 
of the preſent Romans, in their Buildings, Plantations and Gar- 
dens, to the Simplicity and Frugality of their Anceſtors, by whom 
the Public Edifices, and Temples of the Gods, were thought the 
nobleſt Monuments of true Grandeur, as well as of Piety, 


The 


— 
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Then ſhall the worthier Heir diſcharge 

And ſet th' impriſon'd Caſks at large 
And dye the Floor with Wine 

So rich and precious, not the Feaſts 

Of Pontiffes chear their raviſh'd Gueſts 
With Liquor more divine, 


Epithet, thrown to the End of the Period, keeps up the Force 
and Spirit of the Senſe ; a Manner of Writing very uſual in Horace. 

28. Pontificum potiore cœnis.] Mr. Dacier is extremely well re- 
conciled to the French Tongue, for not being liable to the Doubts, 
that perplex the Reader in theſe Words, which may bear three 
different Conſtructions; that this Wine was of greater Price than 
whole Feaſts of the Pontiffes; that it might be better employed 
in thoſe Feaſts ; or thirdly, that it was more excellent, than what 
was drunk at ſuch Entertainments. Mr, Dacier declares for the 
ſecond, which ſeems to him to have the Turn of a religious Senti- 
ment, as if this Wine ought to be reſerved for the Pontiffe*s Feſti- 
val. Mr, Sanadon hath choſen the firſt Conſtruction; and this 
Tranſlation takes the laſt, as it appears moſt natural and eaſy, 
The Words may indeed bear a fourth Meaning; potiore caenis by an 
Ellipſis potiore in cenis may ſignify the beſt Wine even at a Pon- 
tiffe's Feaſt, 

Upon Admiſſion of a new Member into their College a Feaſt 
was prepared for the Pontiffes, Augurs, and Veſtal Virgins, with 
moſt religious Luxury. 


——_— 


OpE XV, 


N royal Pride our Buildings riſe, 
The uſeleſs Plough neglected lies; | 

Ponds, broad as Lakes, our Fields o'er-ſpread, 

And barren Planes high wave the Head 

Above the Elm, while all around, 

Wafting their Fragrance o'er the Ground 


Where 


The Wealth, brought into Rome by ravaging and plundering the 
World, was employed, with a Wantonneſs almoſt incredible, in 


the laſt Exceſſes of Extravagance and Luxury. Theſe Exceſſes 
| K 5 vitiated. 


202 Q. Horarn Fact Carmixnum Lib, 2. 
Evincet ulmos : tum violaria, & 5 
Myrtus, & omnis copia narium, 
Spargent olivetis odorem, 
Fertilibus domino priori, 
Tum ſpiſſa ramis laurea fervidos 
Excludet ictus. Non ita Romuli 10 
Præſcriptum, & intonſi Catonis 
Auſpiciis, veterumque norma. 
Privatus illis cenſus erat brevis, 
Commune magnum : nulla decempedis 
Metata privaiis opacam : Ps 
Porticus excipiebat Arcton: 
Nec fortuitum ſpernere ceſpitem 
Leges ſinebant, oppida publico 
Sumtu jubentes, & Deorum 
Templa novo decorare ſaxo. 20 
Carmen 


vitiated the Minds, corrupted the Underſtanding, and broke the 
Reſolution of a Pecple, not leſs glorious for their Spirit of Liberty, 
than for their Conqueſt of the World. Thus at length they were 
debaſed to a Vileneſs of Slavery unknown to the Nations, whom 
they had conquered, and infamous to all Poſterity. 

Verſ. 6. Copia narium.] Mr. Sanadon hath very well defended 
the Beauty of this Expreſſion againſt Mr. Dacier, who thinks it 
too bold, although he approves of an Expreſſion of Herodotus, 
who calls beautiful Women, the Diſtempers of the Eye; and of a- 
nother Greek Writer, who ſays, Flowers are the Feaſt of the 
Sight, In Cicero we find copia agri for the Riches of the Coun- 
try; and Catullus calls a Goat, the Poiſon of the Noſe, Crudelem 
naſorum interfice peſtem. 

10. Fervidos ictus.] Other Poets have ſaid, ius Phebi, ſolis, 
E:minis ; but Lyric Poetty permits a greater Boldneſs. They, 
who would read us or ignes, enfeeble the Language, and ha- 
zard a Correction, which the Text neither authoriſes, nor re- 
quires, SAN. 

13. Prwvatus illis cenſus.] Valerius Maximus hath given us this 
glorious Character of the ancient Romans, that every one was 
earneſt to increaſe the Wealth of his Country, not his own pri- 
vate Fortune; and choſe rather to be poor in a rich State, than to 
de rich when the Commonwealth was poor. They aimed, ſays 
Cicero, at the Praiſes of Frugality in their domeſtic Affairs, and 
of Dignity in all that concerned the Public, 
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Od. 15. Tar Oopxs or Horace. 203 
Where flouriſh'd once the Olive Shade 
And its rich Maſter's Cares repaid, 
The Violet and Myrtle greets 
The Senſe——a Luxury of Sweets! 
While vainly would Apollo's Ray 
Through our thick Laurels pour the Day. 

Not ſuch were Cato's ſtern Decrees, 
Nor Romulus by Arts like theſe 
In Wiſdom form'd th' imperial Sway 
And bid th' unwilling World obey. 
Though ſmall each perſonal Eſtate, 
The public Revenues were great; 
Arcaydes were then by Law confin'd, 
Nor open'd to the Northern Wind : 
The caſual 'Turf, where Fortune pleas'd, 
The private Dwelling humbly rais'd, 
While awful to the Powers divine 
Grateful They built the ſacred Shrine, 
And high their public Structures ſhone, 
Enrich*d with ornamental Stone, 

Obe 


17. Nec fortuitum ceſpitem.] This Expreſſion hath ſome Diffi- 
culty, The Commentators in general underſtand by it either an 
hereditary Farm, or the caſual Allotment of the conquered Lands. 
But in this Senſe, the Oppoſition between the Buildings of the mo- 
dern and ancient Romans, which forms the Beauty of the Ode, is 
loſt, The Tranſlator hopes he hath expreſſed the natural and un- 
forced Meaning of his Author; that the firſ® Romans built their 
Houſes of Earth or Brick, nor were they curious in their Situation, 
2whrle they raiſed the Temples and publick Edifices with Stone. 

18. Oppida publico ſumtu.] In theſe laſt Lines we ſee the princi- 
pal Deſign of the Poem, and Horace reflects upon Auguſtus all the 
Praiſes, which he had given to the Laws of the ancient Romans. 
That Prince had not only rebuilt the public Edifices, which had | 


decayed by Time, or been deſtroyed by Fire, but raiſed ſeveral 


Temples to the Gods ; ſuch as thoſe to Mars, the Avenger, to 0 


Apollo, to Jupiter, the Thunderer. ; Dac. | 
20. Novo faxo.] The Antients called any thing new, which 
was ornamental and clegant, TorRRs 
K 6 When 
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CARMEN XVI. Ap Pometium GRosPHUn, 


Oo T IUM divos rogat impotenti 
Prenſus /Egzo, fimul atra nubes 
Condidit Lunam, neque certa fulgent 
Sidera nautis : 5 
Otium bello furioſa Thrace, 5 
Otium Medi pharetra decori, 
Groſphe, non gemmis, neque purpuri, ve- 
nale, nec auro, 
Non enim gazz, neque conſularis * 


Summovet lictor miſeros tumultus 10 
Mentis, & Curas laqueata circum 
'TeQa volantes. 
Vivitur 


When Horace draws the Morals of Epicurus at their Source, it 
muſt be confeſſed, that human Wiſdom never produced any Syſtem 
more reaſonable. The Pleaſure of that Philoſopher, a Pleaſure a- 
buſed by Libertiniſm, and condemned by Ignorance, conſiſted in a 
Tranquility of Mind, reſulting from the PraQtice of Virtue. 
From this Principle are derived all theſe beautiful Maxims, which 
our Poet hath diſperſed through his whole Works, and which ap- 

r particularly in this Ode, where he gives ſuch Counſel to his 
riend, as ſeems to be dictated by Reaſon itſelf. After having 
ſpoken of the Repoſe of the Body in the firſt fix Lines, he propoſeth, 
as an Object more worthy of our Deſires, the Repoſe of the Soul; 
but the Tranſition is ſo lightly marked that it hath eſcaped the 
Commentators, SAN, 

Verſ. 1. Otium.] It were impertinent to defire the Reader to 
mark the Beauty of this Repetition, by which the Poet would 

rove, that Repoſe and Retirement is the general Wiſh of Man- 
Eine even when they are engaged in their moſt active, moſt am- 


bitious Purſuits. Vet it may be worth obſerving, that other Poets 
have made uſe of the ſame Repetitions, and ſpoken the ſame Lan- 


guage. Thus Tibullus five Times repeats the Word Hope, to 
ſhew that it is the common Bleſſing of the Unfortunate: thus 
he uſes the Word Peace as often, to convince vs, that it is Ae 
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Ops XVI. To Pomretivs GRospRHus. 


HE N Clouds the Moon's fair Luſtre hide, 
No Stars the doubtful Helm to guide; 

The Sailor mid the raging Seas 

Suppliant implores the Gods for Eaſe ; 

For Eaſe, the warlike Sons of Thrace, 

The Medes, whom ſhining Quivers grace, 

For Eaſe, that never can be fold 

For Gems, for Purple, or for Gold. 

For neither Wealth, nor Power controul 

The fickly Tumults of the Soul, 

Or bid the Cares to ſtand aloof, 

Which hover round the vaulted Roof, 


Happy 
moſt defireable and valuable Enjoyment of human Life. When 
Ovid would ſhew the Power of Time, he repeats it not leſs than 
fix Times; and Catullus, whom perhaps our Poet imitated, hath 
uſed otium as often in one Strophe. 

Impotenti,] The Word impatenti appears in ſome excellent Ma- 
nuſcripts, and we are obliged to Mr, Sanadon for his very happy 
Alteration of a ſingle Letter. They, who read in patenti give to 
the Ægean Sea an Epithet, which by no means agrees to it, Far 
from being open, it is divided and broken by a Number of Iſlands 
variis freta confita terris, beſides Rocks and Banks of Sand. The 
Latins uſe the Word impotens in two oppoſite Senſes, as incanus, 
infraftus, c. Mare impotent is a Sea violently agitated, and Ca- 
tullus calls this very Sea by the ſame Epithet Impotentia freta, 

10. Summovet,] One Part of the Lictor's Office, was to remove 
the Croud, and open a Way for the Magiſtrates ; from whence the 
Poet hath taken this beautiful Image, The Lifor may oblige the 
People to retire, but cannot drive away the Cares and Troubles of the 
Soul, The Matrons and Veſtal Virgins were not obliged to give 
way to the Magiſtrates, leſt, under that Pretext, they might be in- 
jured or inſulted by the Lictors, Dae. 


206 Q. HoRATII FLaccr Carmixtum Lib. 2, 


Vivitur parvo bene, cui paternum 
Splendet in mensa tenui ſalinum 3 | 
Nec leves ſomnos timor, aut cupido 15 

Sordidus aufert. 
Quid brevi fortes jaculamur zvo 
Multa ? quid terris alio calentes 
Sole mutamus ? patriz quis exul 

Se quoque fugit ? 20 
Scandit æratas vitioſa naves | 
Cura ; nec turmas equitum relinquit, 
Ocior cervis, & agente nimbos 

Octor Euro. 
Lætus in præſens animus, quod ultra eſt, 25 
Oderit curare, & amara leni 
Temperet riſu. Nihil eſt ab omni 

Parte beatum. 

Abſtulit clarum cita mors Achillem : 


Longa Tithonum minuit ſenectus: 30 
Et mihi forſan, tibi quod negarit, 
Porriget hora. 
Te 


14. Splendet ſali num. ] Happy the Man, wvho bebolds with Plea- 
fure the plain and fimple Furniture zubich his Father left Him, Salt 
is by Homer called Divine, and by Plato Belowed by the Gedi; ſo 
Roly was it eſteemed, that the Ancients thought an Entertainment 
impious and profane, if it were forgotten, as they believed that 
ſome Misfortune would happen to the Perſon who ſlept while it 
was on the Table. Dac. 

17. Ruid brevi fortes,] This is happily expreſſed. Our Deſires 
are the Arrows of onr Hearts, which we are always aiming beyond 
the Mark of Life, and, as it were, ſhooting out of Sight. San, 
18. Terris.] Mr. Cuningham hath given us this Alteration of 
the uſual Reading Terras, and it is received by Mr, Sanadon, It 
is more agreeable to the Style of Horace, and renders the Phraſe 
complete, by expreſſing both Terms of the Change, Terras muſt 
be underſtood, 4 

26, Leni 
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Happy the Man, whoſe frugal Board 
His Father's Plenty can afford ; 
His gentle Sleep nor anxious Fear 
Shall drive away, nor ſordid Care. 
Why do we aim with eager Strife 
At Things beyond the Mark of Life ? 
Creatures, alas! whoſe boaſted Power 
Is but the Blefling of an Hour! 
To Climates warm'd by other Suns 
In vain the wretched Exile rans ; 
Co:ſuming Cares inceſſant charge 
His Flight, ard climb his armed Barge g 
Or though he mount the rapid Steed 
Care follows with unerring Speed, 
Far fleeter than the timorous Hind, 
Far fleeter than the driving Wind. 
He, who can taſte without Allay 
The preſent Pleaſures of the Day, 
Should with an eaſy, chearful Smile 
The Bitterneſs of Life beguile ; 
Should all of future Care deteſt, 
For nothing is completely bleſt. 
Achilles periſn'd in his Prime, 
Tithon was worn away by Time, 
And Fate, with laviſh Hand, to Me 


May grant what it denies to Thee. 
An 


26. Leni temperat riſu.] We are obliged for this Correction to 
Doctor Bentley; all Editions before him read /#to, which gives a 
diſagreeable Repetition of the ſame Epithet in two Lines, without 
adding to the Strength or Beauty of the Sentence, Some Manu» 
{cripts read lento, which is an Expreſſion without Example, nor ea- 
fily underſtood ; beſides lenis makes a pretty Oppoſition to * 


AN, 
2.9. Alſtulit clarum.] Achilles was famed. for his military Glo. 
| : Bb; 


208 Q. HoRATII Fracci Carminum Lib. 2. 

Te greges centum, Siculzque circùm 

Mugiunt vaccæ; tibi tollit hinnitum 

Apta quadrigis equa; te bis Afro + mi 
Murice tinctæ 

Veſtiunt lanz : mihi parva rura, & 

Spiritum Graiz tenuem Camœnæ 

Parca non mendax dedit, ac malignum 


Spernere vulgus. 40 


ries; yet he died in Prime of Life. Tithonus was the Favourite 

of a Goddeſs, but even her Preſent of Immortality became a Bur- 

then to him, and after lingering in a miſerable old Age, he was 
7 


CARMEN XVII. Ap MxCENATEM. 


UR me querelis exanimas tuis ? 
Nec Dis amicum eſt, nec mihi, te priùs 
Obire, Mæcenas, mearum 
Grande decus, columenque rerum. 
Ah! te mez fi partem animæ rapit 5 
Maturior vis, quid moror alteram, 
Nec carus æquè, nec ſuperſtes 
Integer? Ille dies utramque 
| Ducet 


Mzxcenas, as we are informed by Pliny, laboured from his In- 
fancy under a perpetual Fever, which muſt neceſſarily have chang · 
ed the natural Gaiety of his Temper, eſpecially towards the latter 
End of his Life, It is probable, that he frequently, and with 
ſome Impatience, lamented to his favourite Poet his approaching 
Death. Horace, juſtly ſenſible to his Complainings, in this Ode 
intreats him to talk no more in ſuch affecting Language; He tells 
him, that he is determined not to ſurvive him, and proves it to be 
impoſſible by the Conformity of their Deſtinies, particularly thoſe 
Accidents, by which their Lives had been endangered 5 from 

ence 
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An hundred bleating Flocks are thine, Sans 

Around Thee graze thy lowing Kine; 

Neighing thy Mares invite the Reins, 

Thy Robes the double Purple ſtains ; 

To Me, not unindulgent Fate 

Beſtow'd a rural, calm Retreat, 

With Art to tune the Roman Lyre, 

To warm the Song with Grecian Fire, 

And ſcorn, in conſcious Virtue proud, 

The worthleſs Malice of the Croud. 


changed into a Graſshopper, Such are the Inſtances, by which Ho- 
race would prove, that Mortals never can be completely happy, 
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Ove XVII. To Mazctnas. 


HY will Mzcenas thus complain, 
Why kill me with th' unkindly Strain? 
Nor can the Gods, nor I conſent 
That You, my Life's great Ornament, 
Should fink untimely to the Tomb, 
While I ſurvive the fatal Doom. 
Should You, alas ! be ſnatch'd away, 
Wherefore, ah! wherefore ſhould I ſlay, 
My Value loſt, no longer whole, 
And but poſſeſſing half my Soul) 


One 


whence He propoſes, that They ſhould perform their Sacrifices in 
Gratitude to the Gods, who had preſerved them. Sa. 

Verſ. 6. Maturior vis.] This Expreſſion ſeems to mean, that 
Mzcenas might naturally live many Years, which could not be 
juſtly ſaid of his laſt Illneſs, as ſome Commentators underſtand it, 
ſince he was paſſed Sixty, when he died. Sax. 


% 


210 Q. HoratTn Fracci Carminuum Lib; 2. 
Ducet ruinam : non ego perfidum 
Dixi ſacramentum : ibimus, ibimus, 101 
Utcunque præcedes, ſupremum 
Carpere iter comites parati. 
Me nec Chimæræ ſpiritus igneæ, 
Nec, ſi reſurgat, centimanus Gyas, 
Divellet unquam; fic potenti 15 
Juſlitiz, placitumque Parcis. ; 
Seu Libra, ſeu me Scorpius aſpicit 
Formidoloſus, pars violentior 
Natalis horz, ſeu tyrannus 
Heſperiz Capricornus und : 20 
Utrumque noftrum incredibili modo | 
Conſentit aſtrum. Te Jovis impio 
Tutela Saturno refulgens | 
Eripuit, volucriſque fati | 
| Tardavit 


9. Ducet.] This Word is uſed to expreſs the Proeeſſions either of 
Triumphs or Funerals, Dac, 

10. Perfidum Sacramentum.] Horace alludes here to an Oath of 
Fidelity taken by Soldiers, when they were enliſted, and although 
there be not a formal Oath expreſſed, yet it is included in 


Lie 4 utramgue 
Dacet ruinam. Cave, Dae. 


19. Pars violentior natalis boræ.] Pars here ſignifies, what the 
Greeks call yay, that Part of the Sign, which appears above 
the Horizon at the Moment of Birth; for every Sign is divided in- 
to ſeveral Parts, which make as many Horoſcopes, by the Poet 
called Natales hore, We find in other Places of this Author, that 
he was not over-credulous in the Science of judicial Aſtrology, and 
what he ſays here ſeems rather an Effect of his Compliance with 
the Weakneſs of Mzcenas. | | Dae. 
21. Utrumgue noftrum mcredibili modo. ] To render the Lives and 
Fortunes of two Perſons perfectly equal, and to form an exact 
Correſpondence between them, it was neceflary that they ſhould be 
dorn at the ſame Inftant. But as Horace was not of the ſame 
e as Mecenas, he can only fay, . 
em 
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One Day, believe the ſacred Oath, 

Shall read the funeral Pomp of Both; 

Chearful to Pluto's dark Abode, 

With Thee I'll tread the dreary Road, 

Nor fell Chimzra's Breath of Fire, 

Nor hundred-handed Gyas dire, 

Shall ever tear my Friend from Me; 

So Juſtice and the Fates decree. 
Whether fair Libra's kinder Sign, 

Or Scorpius with an Eye malign 

Beheld my Birth (whoſe gloomy Power 

Rules dreadful o'er the natal Hour) 

Or Capricorn, with angry Rays 

Who ſhines the Tyrant of the Seas, 

With equal Beams our Stars unite, 

And ſtrangely ſhed their mingled Light, 

Thee, Jove's bright Influence ſnatch'd away 


From baleful Saturn's impious Ray, . 
And 


ſemblance, a great Conformity between thelr Stars; and that by 
the moſt remarkable Events of their Lives, one might be apt to 
think They were born under the ſame Conſtellation. But as it was 
impoſſible, that two different Horoſcopes eould have the ſame Ef- 
fect, the Poet expreſſes that Impoſſibility by incredibili modo. Da c. 
Mr. Sanadon remarks, that the Expreſſion in this Line is proſaic 
and oy yr . 3 | 
22. Impio Saturno refulgens.] Saturn may be called i u 
from 1 eh be 1. ſuppoſed 24 have upon Pb 
born under his Conſtellation, by his inclining them to Vice and Wic« 
kedneſs ; or becauſe, when he ſhone direct upon the Hour of Na- 
tivity, the Child was threatened with a ſudden Death. From whence- 
perhaps aroſe the Fable of his devouring his Children. Refulgens 
is a Term in Aſtrology ſignifying ining in direct „ el | 
F ORR . 
Valucriſaue fati.] If we ſuppoſe, that Horace reaſons with 
1 Reſemblance between his own and his Pa- 
tron's Nativity, We muſt believe that this Danger of Mzcenas was 


Fke that of the Poet, ſudden, violent, and which muſt have _ 
| mor 


212 Q. HoraTli FLAC Ca Rui un Lib. 2. 


Tardavit alas; quum populus frequens 25 
Fauſtum theatris ter crepuit ſonum: 
Me truncus illapſus cerebro 
Suſtulerat, niſi Faunus ictum 
Dextra levaſſet, Mercurialium 
Cuſtos virorum. Reddere victimas, 20 
Ademque votivam memento : 
Nos humilem feriemus agnam. 


mortal, without the Interpoſition of a God. Cruquius conjectures, 
that it was either ſome dangerous Conſpiracy, or an Accident in 
the public Shows. | 

26. Fauſtum.] All our Editions read Actum, and the Manuſcripts 
are divided between lætum and feflum, which ſeems to be an Alte- 
ration of Fuuſtum. In this Epithet we have not only the full 
Meaning of lætum, but a new Beauty added to the Strophe. We 
are indebted to Mr, Cuningham for the Correction, and Mr. Sana- 
don hath taken it into his Text, 

28. Mi Faunus ictum.] Faunus, or Pan, is here commiſſioned 
by the Fates to protect our Poet, who in the eighth Ode of the 
third Book attributes his Preſervation to Bacchus, But, befides 
that his Gratitude might think he was indebted for his Safety to 
theſe two Deities, we find by ancient Marbles, and Inſcriptions, 
that Faunus, and Bacchus, were really the ſame God, who had 


different 
CARMEN XVIII. 
ON ebur, neque aureum 
Mea renidet in domo lacunar : 
Non trabes Hymettias 
Premunt columnas ultima reciſæ 
| Africa: 


In ſome Manuſcripts this Ode appears with a Title, VA xo, 
from whence Torrentius conjectured, that it was addreſſed to Quin- 
tilius Varus. It is probable, that as Avarice is the Subject of it, 
ſome of the Learned might have written, at the Beginning of it, 
the Word Aya ro, the firſt Letter of which beingetiaced by Time 
or Accident, there remained only VA ro, Dae, 


ö 
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And ſtop'd the rapid Wings of Fate, 
When the full Theatre, elate, | 
With joyful Tranſports nail'd thy Name, 
And thrice uprais'd the loud Acclaim. 

A Tree, when falling on my Head, 
Had ſurely cruſh'd me to the Dead, 
But Pan, the Poet's Guardian, broke, 
With ſaving Hand, the deſtin'd Stroke. 
For Thee, let the rich Victims Blood 
Pour forth to Jove its purple Flood ; 
For Thee, the votive Temple riſe ; 
For Me an humble Lambkin dies. 


different Names, according to the different Sacrifices which were 
offered to Him. In this Ode Horace propoſes to ſacrifice a Lamb 
to Faunus, who might naturally be thought to preſide over the 
Country-Seat, where this Accident happened. In the third Book 
he offers a Goat to Bacchus, who was in all Times the Guardian 

o. Victimas. ] Vitima, properly ing, means a Sacrifice of 
ln Beaſts, ſuch as Bulls, and hoft7a the leſs Kind, ſuch as Sheep 
znd Lambs, The Difference between the Sacrifices of Mzcenas 
and Horace may riſe from the Difference between the Patron and 
the Poet, or that between the Gods to whom they are offered, 


Dac, SAN, 
| _ Ops XVIII. 
O Walls with Ivory inlaid 
Adorn my Houſe, no Colonade 
Proudly ſupports a Citron Beam, 
Nor rich with Gold my Cielings flame ; 1 
or 


Verſ. 3. Non trabes Hymettias.] This Correction, which is a Con- 
jecture o the learned Mr. Gale, is approved of by Doctor Bentley, 
and received into the Text by Mr, Cuningham and Sanadon. Theſe 
Critics remark againſt the uſual Reading trabes Hymettiæ, that — 
metuan 


114 Q. HoRATII FLAC Carminum Lib, 2. 
Africa : neque Attali 5 
Ignotus heres regiam occupavi: 
Nec Laconias mihi ; 
Trahunt honeſtz purpuras clientæ: 
At fides, & ingeni 
Benigna vena eſt ; pauperemque dives 
Me petit: nihil ſupra 
Deos laceſſo, nec potentem amicum 
Largiora flagito, 
Satis beatus unicis Sabinis. 
Truditur dies die, 15 
Novæque pergunt interire Lunæ: 
Tu ſecanda marmora | 
Locas ſub ipſum funus, & ſepulcri 
Immemor, ſtruis domos z 
Mariſque Baiis obſtrepentis urges 29 
Summovere litora, | 
Parum locuples continente ripa. 


Quid, 


mettian Marble was in great Eſteem among the Romans, but it doe: 
not appear that the Wood of this Mountain was ever thought va- 
Juable, Beſides, Beams of Marble is an extraordinary Expreflion 
in the Language of Architecture, nor do the Latins ever ſay, rr£6:; 
lapideæ or trabes marmorex, This African Wood was probably the 
Citron-Tree, of which, the firſt Table, that appeared in Rome 

was bought by Cicero for twelve hundred Crowns. This Wood 
was afterwards uſed in Building, and Horace in the firſt Ode of the 
fourth Book promiſes, that Maximus ſhall ere& a Marble Statue to 
Veaus in a Citron Temple, 


Ponet marmoream ſub trabe citred. 


Thou in a Citron Dome ſhalt and, 
Form'd by the Sculptor's animating Hand, 


S8. Negue Attali ignotus beres,] The old Commentators and 
Cruquius imagine, there is a Stroke of Satire here, by which the 
Poet would inſinuate, that the Roman People had fraudulently ob- 
| | tained 
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Nor have I, like an Heir unknown, 
Seiz'd upon Attalus his Throne; 
Nor Dames, to happier Fortunes bred, 
Draw down for Me the purple Thread ; 
Yet with a firm and honeſt Heart, 
Unknowing or of Fraud or Art, 
A liberal Vein of Genius bleſt, 
I'm by the Rich and Great careft. 
My Patron's Gift, my Sabine Field 
Shall all its rural Plenty yield, 
And happy in that rural Store, 
Of Heaven and Him I ask no more, 
Day preſſes on the Heels of Day, 
And Moons increaſe to their Decay ; 
But You, with thoughtleſs Pridevelate, 
Unconſcious of impending Fate, 
Command the pillar'd Dome to riſe, 
When lot thy Tomb forgotten lies; 
And, though the Waves indignant roar, 
Forward you urge the Baian Shore, 
While Earth's too narrow Bounds in vain 
Thy guilty Progreſs would reſtrain. 
| 4-12 What 
tained the Will, in which Attalus made them his Heirs. But this 
unknown Heir was undoubtedly Ariſtonicus, who, after the Death 
of Attalus, ſeized upon the Throne, defeated Licinius Craſſus, and 
being conquered by-Perpenna, ' was carried to Rome, and ſtrangled 
in Priſon by Order of the Senate, Torn. 
8. Honefte clientæ.] This Epithet hath ſomething of Satire in 
it againſt the Pride and Inſolence of Patrons, who compelled their 
Clients, of better Condition and Birth,to make Robes for them, The 
Expreſſion of ſpinning Purple, inſtead of Thread, which was dyed 
with Purple, is remarkably bold, SAN. 


10. Dives me petit.] Dives not only ſignifies the Rich,” but Mex 
of Quality, ſuch as the Poet afterwards calls Mzcenas, potentent 


aricum, | : Dac. 
15. Truditur dies die.] The Poet begins here, although the 
| Tranſition 


— 


216 Q. HoRATII FLAC Carminum Lib, z, 
Quid, quod uſque proximos 
Revellis agri terminos, & ultra 
Limites clientium 25 
Salis avarus ? Pellitur paternos | 
In finu ferens Deos 
Et uxor, & vir, ſordidoſque natos. 
Nulla certior tamen 
Rapacis Orci ſede deſtinata 30 
Aula divitem manet 
Herum. Quid ultra tendis ? Æqua tellus 
Pauperi recluditur, 
Regumque pueris ; nec ſatelles Orci 
Callidum Promethea 35 
Revexit auro captus. Hic ſuperbum 
Tantalum, 


Tranſition and Connexion be not very ſtrongly marked, directly to 
attack the Manners of his Age, and unites, in the ſame Subject, 
both their Avarice and Prodigality; for theſe two Paſſions, how- 
ever oppoſite they may ſeem, are frequently found in the ſame Cha- 
rater, Alieni appetens, ſui profuſus, SAN, 
24. Proximos rewellis agri terminos.] It was one of the Laws of 
Numa, Qui terminum exaraſſit, ipſos & boves ſacri ſunto, If any 
Man drive his Plow into bis Neighbours Ground, let Him and bis 
Oxen be accurſed. The Greeks and Romans Worſhipped a God, 
whom They called Ala Tpiov, Fowem Terminalem, or Terminum, 
There was a Kind of Adoration paid by the Romans to the Stone, 
or Trunk of a Tree, which divided their Lands, They perfumed 
it with Eſſences, crowned it with Flowers, and made Sacrifices 
round it in the Month of February, Yet all theſe religious and 
ſacred Rites, the covetous Man profanely and Ilawleſly violates, 
Dac, 
26. Pellitur paternos.] There is not a Word in theſe three Lines, 
which doth not carry a double Sentiment of Compaſſion for this in- 
jured Family, and Indignation againſt their Patron's impious Cru- 
elty; for if the Lands of a Neighbour were ſacred, much more 
were thoſe of a Client, whoſe Intereſt was by the Roman People 
eſteemed more dear than that of the neareſt Relations, SAN, 
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What can this impious Avarice ſlay ? 
Their ſacred Landmarks torn away, 
You plunge into your Neighbout's Grounds, 
And overleap your Client's Bounds. 
Itelplefſs the Wife and Huſband flee, 
And in their Arms, expell'd by Thee 
Their Houſhold Gods, ador'd in vain, 
Their Infants too, a ſordid Train. 

Yet deſtin'd by unerring Fate, 
Shall Hell's rapacious Courts await 
This wealthy Lord— 
Then whither tend thy wide Demaines ? 
For Earth impartial entertains 
Her various Sons, and in her Breaſt 
Monarchs and Beggars equal reſt. 

Nor Gold could bribe, nor Art deceive 
The gloomy Life-guard of the Grave, 
Backward to tread the ſhadowy Way, 


And waft Prometheus into Day. 
Yet 


29. Nulla certior tamen.) The Poet oppoſes, to the Rapine of 
this Invader, the total Ruin which Neath ſhall cauſe, in leaving 
him no more than he leaves to them whom he hath plundered. 

SANs 

34. Satelles Orci.] Some Commentators think, that Horace 
means either Charon or Cerberus by this Guard or Centinel of the 
inviſible World ; Others believe, the Deſcription better agrees with 
Death, who, as Cruquius expreſſes it, is the Terrour of the Liv- 
ing, and'who fights for the Grave, 

36. Auro captus.] The Poet, by Alluſion to ſome Fable of Pro- 
metheus no longer known, infinuates to this avaricious Lord, how 
uſeleſs the Wealth, which he hath purchaſed by Vi lence and Ra- 
p'ne, ſhall prove after Death; for Death to the Poor is the Begin- 
ning of their Repoſe; to the Rich an End of their * 

AN. 
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218 Q. Hogarin FIA Carminum Lib. 2. 
Tantalum, atque Tantali 
Genus coercet : hie levare functum 
Pauperem laboribus, IF 
Vocatus, atque non vocatus audit. 45 


— 
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CARMEN XIX. IN Baccnvun. 


ACCH UM in remotis carmina rupibus 
| Vidi docentem (credite, poſteri) 
Nymphaſque diſcentes, & aures 
Capripedura Satyrorum acutas. 
Exœ! recenti mens trepidat me:u z 5 
Plenoque Bacchi pectore turbidum 
Lætatur. Evce! parce, Liber, 
Parce, gravi metuende thyrlo. 


Fas 


This Ode probably was written for ſome Feſtival of Bacchus, and 
the Poet, with a kind of Bacchanalian Enthuſiaſm, hath impreſſ- 
ed the Marks of his Divinity upon all Parts of this vaſt Univerſe, 
Earth, Sea, Hell and Heaven have felt the Effects of his Power. 

SAN, 

Mr. Sanadon calls this Ode a Dithyrambic, which is eſſentially a 
drinking Song, or Hymn in Honour of Bacchus. There are, ſays 
this Critic, two Kinds of Dithyrambics, the Regu/ar, formed of 
a certain Number of Strophes, in which the ſame Verſes conſtantly 
return in the ſame Order; and the Jrregular, which are compoſed 
of Verſes of different Forms, without any Diſtinction and Order 
of Strophes. The Word Dithyrambic, according to Bochart, is 
formed from a Syriac Word, ſignifying a Perſon twvice born, in Al- 
luſion to the Birth of Bacchus, from whence thè Latins call him 
bimater, 

Veiſ. 1. Remotis rupibus.] This Beginning is truly ſublime. It 
is a Picture capable of alarming and filling the Imagination by a 
natural Mixture of the Rural and Majeſtic, 'The Scene is happily 
choſen, for the Myſteries of Gods ought to be performed in Places 
diſtant from the Commerce of profane Mortals, Sax. 

This Expreſſion /:;ſtening the Strain, is authoriſed by Shakeſpeare 
in Julius Cæſar; And now, Octavius, liſten great Things, And 
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Yet He, who Tantalus detains, 

With all his haughty Race in Chains, 

Iavok'd or not, the Wretch receives 

And from the Toils of Life relieves. 


* = —— — — . — 


OpE XIX. To Baccuvs, 


Saw (let future Times believe) 

The God of Wine his Lectures give, 
Midſt Rocks far ditant was the Scene; 
With Ears erect the Satyrs ſtood, 

With every Goddeſs of the Wood, 
Liſtening th' inſtructive, ſolemn Strain, 


The recent Terrour heaves my Breaſt, 
Yet with th' inſpiring Power poſſeſt, 

Tumultuous Joys my Soul have warm'd; 
Dreadful, who ſhak'ſt the Ivy-ſpear, ; 
Thy Votary thus proſtrate hear, 

And be thy Rage, thy Rage diſarm'd. 


Give 


in Macbeth, As they bad ſeen me with theſe Hangman's Hands Iift- 
ering their Fear, Thus Milton in his Comus : And liſtened them 
agile. 

7. Parce.] The Poet imagines, that he beholds the God raiſ- 
ing his Ivy Spear to ſtrike him for daring to reveal his awful My- 
ſeries without his Permiſſion, and he begs Pardon for his Teme- 
rity, and calms his Anger by the moſt artful Praiſes, The Ode is 
divided into three Parts; the firſt includes the Benefits, which the 
God hath beſtowed upon Human Kind; the ſecond ſhews ſome In- 
ſtances of his Vengeance; and the third deſcribes his Exploits. 

BgeNnT, Sax. 
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Fas pervicaces ſit mihi Thyiadas, 
Vinique fontem, lactis & uberes 10 
Cantare rivos, atque truncis 
Lapſa cavis iterare mella: 
Fas & beatæ conjugis additum 
Stellis honorem, tectaque Penthei | 
Disjecta non leni ruina, | 1: 
Ihracis & exitium Lycurgi. 
Tu flectis amnes, tu mare barbarum; 
Tu ſeparatis uvidus in jugis 
Nodo coërces viperino 
Biltonidum fine fraude crines. 20 
Tu, quum parentis regna per arduum 
Cohors Gigantum ſcanderet impia, 
Rhœtum retorſiſti leonis 
Unguibus, horribilique mala; 
Quanquam, choreis aptior & jocis 23 
Ludoque dictus, non ſat idoneus 
Pugnæ ferebaris; ſed idem 
Pacis eras, mediuſque belli. 


Te 


9. Sit mib;,] This conjectural Reading of Doctor Bentley ſeems 
neceſſary to maintain the Regular ty cf the Ode, and the Reaſon- 
ing of the Poet, who from the ſixth Line addreſſes Himſelf to 
Bacchus to the End of the Poem. Fas ꝙ would therefore make 
a diſagrceable Interruption ; nor is it the Language either of Ado- 
ration or Fear, Beſides, it does not appear natural, that the very 
Moment in which the Poet atks Pardon of the God for his Impru- 
dence, he ſhould dare to affront him again by his Preſumption, 
Decency obliges h m not to continue his Subject, until he hath ask- 
ed Leave, 

17. Tu fle&ts amnes.] This Apoſtrophe was abſolutely neceſſary 
to enliven the Narration of the laſt eight hiſtorical Lines, which 
muſt have grown languiſhing and tedious if longer continued. 

| : = Dac, 


— 


— 


Od. 19. Tae Ones of Hor Ack. 
Give Me to ſing, by Thee inſpir'd, 
'Thy Prieſteſſes to Madneſs fir'd : 
Fountains of Wine ſhall pour along, 
And, melting from the hollow Tree, 
The golden Treaſures of the Bee, 
And Streams of Milk ſhall fill the Song, 


Fair Ariadne's Crown ſhall riſe; 

And add new Glories to the Skies ; 
While I to liſtening Nations tell, 
How impious Pentheus? Palace burn'd,. 

With hideous Ruin overturn'd, 
And how the mad Lycurgus fell. 


Indus and Ganges own thy Sway, 
Barbaric Seas thy Power obey, 


And o'er the pathleſs Mountain's Height, 


Her Head with horrid Snakes enro!l'd, 
Which harmleſs writhe their angry Fold, 
Thy raptur'd Prieſteſs ſpeeds her Flight. 


When riſing fierce in impious Arms, 

The Giant-Race with dire Alarms 
Aſſail'd the ſacred Realms of Light, 

With Lion-Wrath, and dreadful Paw, 

With Blood beſmear'd, and foaming Jaw 
You put their horrid Chief to flight. 


For Dancing form'd, for Love and Wit, 
You ſeem'd for War's rude Toils unfi:, 
And poliſh' d to each ſofter Grace: 
But dreadful when in Arms You ſhone, _ 
You made the fatal Art your own, 
la War excelling as in + ps 
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2:2 Q. HoxgaTitFraccit Carmixnuy Lib. 2. 
Te vidit inſons Cerberus aureo 
Cornu decorum ; leniter atterens 39 
Caudam ; & recedentis trilingui 
Ore pedes, tetigitque crura. 


29. Aureo cornu decorum. ] Various are the Opinions why Bacchus 
is thus pictured with Horns; whether they were imagined a Mark 
of Power and Divinity; whether they roſe from the Cuſtom of 
drinking out of Horns, or from his having firſt ploughed with Bol. 
lecks, Mr. Dacier thinks it plain, that the Character of this God 
is drawn from the Hiſtory of Moſes ; and his Notes on the Ode 
are a continual Parallel between the ſacred and profane Story. He 
aſſures us, that the Picture of Bacchus, teaching the Nymphs and 
Satyrs, is manifeſtly taken from Moſes, who delivered his Laws on 
Mount Sinai; that when this God is faid to ſubdue Rivers, and 
particularly the Indian Ocean, we are to acknowledge the Paſſage 
of Moſes through the Red Sea; that the Bacchanalians and Bac- 
chus himſelf are crowned with Serpents, from the Serpent in the 
Wilderneſs ; and that the golden Horn of this God, is taken from 
the Horns, cornuta facies, of Mcſes. 

This laſt Remark might convince the Critic how weak is the 
Parallel in general, fince the Word, which hath been tranilated 
Horns, and from which Moſes hath been monftrouſly painted with 
Horns, in the Original fignifies, that Brightneſs, or Splendour, 
which ſhone around his Head, when he deſcended from the Moun- 
tain. But, indeed, theſe Parallels between the Fables of Heathe- 
niſm and the Truth of the ſacred Writings, wh“ her they be for- 


med 


! 
4 
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With golden Horn ſupremely bright, 


You darted round the bending Light . 
Far-beaming through the Gloom of Hell: 
When Cerberus, with Fear amaz'd, 
Forgot his Rage, and fawning gaz'd, 
And at thy Feet adorirg tell. 


med from the Likeneſs of Names, or ſome Reſemblance of Cha- 
racters, are often indulged in a Wantonneſs of Imagination, or a 
Vanity of an odd Kind of Learning, Idolatry had overſpread the 
Face of the Earth from Abraham to Mcſes, that is, for four hun- 
dred Years, the Hebrews alone excepted, when the Fables of Hea- 
theniſm could not poſſibly be taken from the Books of Moles, 
ſince that Lawgiver was not vet in Being. Cadmus and Danaus 
tranſported a Phconician Colony into Greece before the Departure 
of the Iſraelites out of Egypt, and ſurely the Gods, whom they 
carried with them, could not have been Symbols of Moſes, Laſt- 
ly, as the Jews were a People ſeparated by their Laws from all 
other Nations, and always deſpiſed or hated in proportion as they 
were known, it is little probable that the Greeks and Romans 
ſhould take from them the ſolemneſt Myſteries of their Religion. 
One fatal Conſequence may riſe from theſe Kinds of Alluſions, as 
Mr. Sanadon well obſerves upon another Ode, in which Mr. Da- 
cier again diſcovers Moſes under the Character of Mercury: An 
Unbeliever may reverſe this Reaſoning, and fay, that our Myfte- 
ries have been imagined upon the Superſtitions of the Heathens, 
ſince we have many Ceremonies, which They uſed. Thus from 
the Abſurdity of the fabulous Syſtem, he may conclude the Falſ- 
hood of the Chriſtian Religion, 
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| 


which Poſterity will form of his Works, and, in the 
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CARMEN XX. Ap Mczxwar EM. | 


ON uſitatà, non tenui ferar 
Penna, biformis per liquidum æthera 
Vates ; neque in terris morabor 
Longiùs; invidiaque major 
Urbes relinquam. Non ego pauperum 5 
Sanguis parentuin, non ego, (quem vocant) 
Dilecte Mæcenas, obibo, | | 
Nec Stygia cohibebor unda, 


lam jam reſidunt cruribus aſperæ 


Pelles; & album mutor in alitem 10 
Supernè; naſcunturque leves 
Per digitos, humeroſque plumæ. 


Jam 


Some modern Critics are much offended with the Ancients for 
boaſting ſo frequently of having rendered themſelves immortal by 
their Writings. It is acknowledged, that the Manner of praiſing 
ourſelves requires great Art and Delicacy ; nor would it perhaps 
ſucceed with modern Poets, But why ſhould they not be allowed 
to render the ſame Juſtice to themſelves, as they do to others? 
And as it is a Littleneſs in the Mind, not to know itſelf, fo it is a 
reputable Courage to ſhow a Conſciouſneſs of thofe Excellencies, 
which we are ſure we poſſeſs. Longinus thinks it neceſſary, that 
They, who would riſe to the Sublime in Writing, ſhould be filled 
with a noble Pride, and believe themſelves really capable of great 
Things. For when a Poet repreſents to Himſelf n 

oments of 
compoſing, apprebends that his Performance may not be able to 
ſurvive him, the Productions of a Soul, whoſe Views are ſo ſhort 
and confined, as that it cannot promiſe itſelf the Applauſe and E- 
ſteem of ſucceeding Ages, mult neceſſarily prove abortive and im- 
perfect. To ſay more in Vindication of this and the laſt Ode of 
the next Book, would be really injurious to Horace, Dac. 


Ve rf, 


Oper XX. To Maxctxas. 


| IT H firong unwented Wing I riſe, 
A two-form'd Poet through the Skies. 

Far above Envy will I foar, 
And tread this worthleſs Earth no more, 
For know, ye Rivals of my Fame, 
Though lowly born, a vulgar Name, 
I will not condeſcend to die, 
Nor in the Stygian Waters lie. 

A rougher Skin now clothes my Thighs, 
Into a Swan's fair Form I riſe, 
Aud feel the feather'd Piumage ſhed 


I;s Down, and o'er my Shoulders ſpread. 
Swift 


Verſ. 1. Nen »fitata.)] A Poet without Wings, is a Poet with - 


out Genius. This unuſual Flight of Horace alludes to his Imita- 
tion of the Grecian Lyric Writers, and the next Line repreſents 
him in the Begianing of this Metamorphoſis, half Man and half 
Bird, SAN. 


6. Quem vecant.] Ut vecant, quem ita vocant, an Expreſſion in 


which r1wales or inimici muſt be underſtood, They, who read guem 
<9cas, find it difficult to prove any reaſonable Meaning in the 


Words, To ſuppoſe an Invitation from Mazcenas is ridiculous, . 


and Mr, Dacier's Conſtruction, Quem wocas dilectum, quem com- 


peilas dilecti nomine, does very little Honour to the Poet's Reaſon- 
ing. IT am poor, I am your Faweurite, bowever I ſhall never die: 


As if the Favour of Mæcenas were an Hinderance to his Immor- 
tality, There is yet a third Manner of conſtruing the Paſſage, Di- 
{. Te Macenas, nan ego cbibo, quem woeas furguis pauprram paren- 
n. This Conftrutticn does not indeed (ſeparate the Words dilecłe 
ſilecenas, which cannot naturally be divided, but noth ng can be 
more foreign to the Character of Mzcenas, than to reproach tboſe, 


whom he honoured with his Friendſhip, with Baſeneſs of Extrac- 


tion; a Remark, which Horace makes more than once. The Cor- 


rection is therefore neceſſary, ſince the uſual Reading cannot pol-- 
bly be ſupported. BEN T. 
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Jam Dædaleo ocior Icaro, 
Viſam gementis litora Boſpori, 
Syrteſque Gætulas, canorus 15 
Ales, Hyperboreoſque campos. 
Me Colchus, & qui diſſimulat metum 
Marſw cohortis ; Dacus, & ultimi 
Noſcent Geloni: me peritus 
Diſcet Iber, Rhodanique potor. 20 
Abſint inani funete næniæ, 
Luctuſque turpes; & querimoniæ 
Compeſce clamorem, ac ſepulchri 
Mitte ſupervacuos honores. 


Q Hos Ar 


13. Ocior Icaro.] Doctor Bentley propoſes here another con;ec- 
tural Reading, tutror Icaro, which Mr. Sanadon hath received in- 
to the Text, and which, although it appear not abſolutely necef- 
.fary, may well deſerve to be mentioned with the Reaſcns, that ſup- 
port it. | 

The Wings of Icarus wanted not Swiftreſs, yet that Swiftneſs 
could not preſerve him from falling ; nor could the-Flight of Ho- 
race be more ſecure, whether he flew more ſwiftly or flowly than 
Icarus, Bcfides, it is difficult to imagine, that the Poet ſhould 
propoſe, without any Corrective, ſuch an ill-omened Example, and 
which his Enc mies could ſo ſtrongly turn againft him. A Manu- 
Acript of more than eight hundred Years, reads notier, which ſhews 
that the uſual Epithet hath been long ſuſpected, 

17, wo diff mulat metum.] Mr. Dacier happily remarks, that 
the Poet here means the Parthians, and thus regularly names fix 
different Nations, as it were, in Oppoſition to each other; Chol- 
chians and Parthians ; Dacians and Sey thians; Spaniards and Gauls. 
It did not ſeem neceſſary to load#the Tranſlation with proper 
Names, which would be uſeleſs to an Engliſh Reader, and which 
are mentioned in the Original without any Characters or Epithets, 

20. Peritus Ber.] In the time of Auguſtus, Learning and the 
Sciences fl.uriſhed in Spain, whither they were carried from Aſia, 
and where the Roman Colonies contributgd greatly to their En- 
cvuragement, Da cs 
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Swift as with Dædalean Wing, 
Harmonious Bird, I'll ſoaring ling, 
And in my Flight, the foamy Shores, 
Where Boſphorus tremendous roars, 
The Regions bound by Northern Cold, 
And Lybia's burning Sands behold, 
Then to the learned Sons of Spain, 
To him, who ploughs the Scythian Main, 
To him, who with diſſembled Fears, 
Conſcious, the Roman Arms reveree, 
To Him, who drinks the rapid Rhone, 
Shall Horace, deathleſs Bard, be known. 
My Friends, the funeral Sorrow ſpare, 
The plainuve Song, and tender Tear; 
Nor let the Voice of Grief profane, 
With loud Laments, the ſolemn Scene; 
Nor o'er your Poet's empty Urn 
With uſeleſs, idle Sorrows mourn. 


22. Querimoniæ clamorem, | Theſe two Words are joined by 


correcting the Punctuation. Compeſce clamorem is an Expreſſion too 
general and uncertain, and by ſeparating guerimeni# from clamo- 
rem, the Poet ſays the ſame thing twice. He collects, in this 
Strophe, the principal Ceremonies, which the Romans uſed in their 
Funerals. A Perſon played on the Flute ſome melancholy Airs in 
the Phrygian Meaſure, and ſung the Praiſes of the Deceaſed, The 
Mourners filled the Air with Sighs and Groans ; They frequently 
called upon the Dead by Name, and gave him their laſt Farewel, 
They made Aſperſions, burned Odours, and concluded. the Ceres 
mony with an Entertainment. SAN. 


END OF TEHEZ SECOND BOOK. 
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C ARMIN UM 


LIBER FERTIUS. 


Carmen I. 


EG UM timendorum in proprios greges; 
Regios in ipſos imperium eſt Jovis, 
Clari giganteo triumpho, 
CunGa ſupercilio moventis. 
Eſt, ut viro vir latiùs ordinet 9 
Arbuſta ſulcis; hie generoſior 
Deſcenda: in campum petitor; 


Moribus hic, meliorque fama 
Contendat 


The Reader way find in the Notes on th& Carmen Seculare, for 
what Reaſons, aud upon what Authority, the Strophe is diſplaced 
which appears in all Editions, except Mr. Sanadon's, at the Be- 
kinning of this Ode. 

Horace in this and the next Book ſhews forth all his poetical A- 
bilities. Poetry itſelf appears in its native, original Character, 
employed in celebrating the Power of the Gods, and the Praiſes 
of Men; in ſupportidg the ſacred Truths of Religion, and encou- 
ragirg the Practice of moral Virtue, In this Ode the Poet aſſerts 
the Sovereignty of Jupiter, and deſcending from Him, upon whom 
they all depend, tarough the various Degrees of Life, He teaches 
us, that true Happineſs can only be found in a contented and fru- 
gal Enjoyment of the Bieſſings we pufleſs, 

Ver. I. In froapries greges.] Mr. Dacier very well remarks, that 
Kings are properly Shepherds, and the People their Flocks; but 
however juſt this Idea may be, it ſeems not very happily. _ 

Wit 
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Opt I, 


 FONARCHS on Earth their Power extend, 
Monarchs to Jove ſabmiſhve bend, 
And own the ſovereign God, 


With glorious Triumph who ſubdued 
The Titan Race, gigantic Brood! 
And ſhakes whole Nature wich his Nod. 


When rival Candidates conterd, 

And to the Field of Mars deſcend, 
To urge th' awbitious Claim, 

Some of illuſtrious Birth are proud, 

Some of their Clients vaſſal Croud, 
And ſome of Virtue's Fame. 


Others 


with the Grandeur of the Sentiments and Expreſſions, which raiſe - 


the Beginning of this Ode. The Word greges hath ſomething too 
low tor the Pomp of the Strophe, and by being placed next to 
reges, forms a Sameneſs of Sound, diſagreeable to the Ear. Sa N. 


5. El, ut. ] Horace here deſcends to the Conditions of Life, . 


which are moſt exalted next to that of Kings. Among the Ra- 
mans there was nothing above their firſt Magiſtracies; and the 
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Contendat; illi turba clientium 
Sit major; Xqua lege Neceſſitas 
Sortitur inſignes, & imos z 

Omne capax movet urna nomen, 
Diſtrictus enſis cui ſuper impia 
Cervice pendet, non Siculæ dapes 

Dulcem ele borabunt ſaporem; 

Non avium, citharæque cantus 
Somnum reducent. Somnus agreſtium 
Lenis virorum non humiles domos 
Failidit, umbroſamque ripam, 

Non Zephyris agitata Tempe. 
Deſiderantem quod ſatis eſt, neque 
Tumultuoſum ſolicitat mare, 

Nec ſœvus Arcturi cadentis 

Impetus, aut orientis Hœdi: 


Non 


Poet makes a ſhort and juſt Enumeration of the Qualities, which 
ought to be confidered in the Candidates. Virtue alcne ſhould de- 
cide in all Elections, but Riches, Popularity, and Birth, in all 


Ages and Countries, tco frequently corrupt the Suffrages. 


Eft ut is an Ellipſis, in which we muſt underſtand negotium, Ef 
negotium ut; ita ſe res habet ut; evenit, quotidie accidit ; and the 
Manner of ſpeaking is perfectly pure, and poetical. SAN. Dac. 

7. Deſcendat in campum.] The Field of Mars, where the popu- 
lar Aſſemblies were held for Elections, was in the loweſt Ground 
of Rome, from whence the Poet uſes the Word deſcendat. Crug, 

13. Impia cervice.] The Commentators underſtand theſe Words 
of Damocles, yet, as he is charged with no other Crime than that 
of praiſing the Happineſs of Dionyſius, they ſeem more juſtly to 
be applied to the Tyrant Himſelf, whom Horace conſiders in. the 
ſame Danger to which Damocles was expoſed, and under whoſe 
' Perſon he deſcribes the dangerous and wretched Situation of all 

Tyrants, amidſt their Pomp and Appearances of Happineſs. DAc. 
232. Tumultuoſum mar. ] Tumultus properly ſignifies a Sedition, or 
civil War, from whence the Poet metaphorically calls the Sea tu- 


multuous, or mutinous. Da c. 


30, Jacfii 


Od. r. Tu Opus or Horace. 231. 


Others the rural Labour love, 

And joy to plant the ſpreading Grove, 
The furrow'd Glebe to turn; 

Yet with impartial Hand ſhall Fate 

Both of the Lowly and the Great 
Shake the capacious Urn, 


Behold the Wretch, with conſcious Dread, 
In pointed Vengeance o'er his Head 
Who views th' impending Sword; 
Nor Dainties force his pall'd Deſire, 
Nor Chaunt of Birds, nor vocal Lyre. 
To Him can Sleep afford; 


Heart-ſoothing Sleep, which not diſdains. 
The rural Cot, and humble Swains, 
And ſhady River fair ; | 
Or Tempe's ever-blooming Spring, 
Where Zephyrs wave the balmy Wing, 
And fan the buxom Air. 


Who Nature's frugal DiQates hears, 
He nor the raging Ocean fears, 

Nor Stars of Power malign, 
Whether in gloomy Storms they riſe, 
Or ſwift deſcending through the Skies: 

With angry Luſtre ſhine ; 


Whether. 


232 Q. Horatn FiacetCarvinum Lib, z. 


Non verberatæ grandine vineæ, 25 
Funduſque mendax; arbore nunc aquas 
Culpante, nunc torrentia agros 
Sidera, nunc hyemes iniquas. 
Contracta piſces æquora ſentiunt, 
Jactis in altum molibus. Huc frequens 30 
Cæmenta demittit redemtor 
Cum famulis, dominuſque terræ 
Faſtidfoſus : ſed Timor & Mine 
Scandunt eodem quo dominus ; neque 


Decedit zrata triremi, & 35 
Poſt equitem ſedet atra Cura. 
Quod fi dolentem nec Phrygius l pis, 
Nec purpurarum ſidere clarior 
Delenit uſus, nec Falerna 
Vi.is, Achæmeniumve coſtum; 40 
Cur 


30. Fais in altum melibus.] Males are the maſſy Piles, or 
Stones, which theſe numerous Undertakers, frequens redemtor, 
throw into the Sea tor a Foundation, The Poct in the next Line 


calls them camenta. Toa nx. 


35. Triremi] Was a Veſſel, which had on each Side three Men 
to each Oar, whatever might be the Number of Oars. Mr. Da- 
cier declares for the Opinicn, that the Rowers were placed above 
each other, and many of the Learned have tried to prove, by ma- 
thematical Computations, that ſuch a Form is not abſolutely im- 
poſſible, But whatever Efforts they have made, or in whatever 
Manner they have diſpoſed the Benches of theſe Rowers, whe- 
ther in perpendicular or oblique Ranks, they can never demonſtrate 
a practical Poſſibility, which may be conſtant, uniform, and eaſy ; 
and without which the whole Syſtem is a via and uſeleſs Specula- 
tion. SAN. 

38. Purpurarum ſidere clarior nſus.] The French Commenta- 
tors think this Manner of Expreſſion, the Uſe of Purple brighter 
than a Star, hath a Boldneſs inexcuſable even in Lyric Poetry. 
The Tranſlation hath a little changed the Compariſon by apply- 
ing the Image to the Purple of the Morning. 


42. Atrium 


Ot 
Vi 


— — — 
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Whether his Vines be ſmit with Hail, 
Whether his promis'd Harveſts fail, 
Perfidious to his Toil; 
Whether his drooping Trees complain 
Of angry Winters, chilling Rain, 
Or Stars, that burn the Soil. 


Not ſuch the haughty Lord, who lays 

His deep Foundations in the Seas, 
And ſcorns Earth's narrow Bound ; 

The Fiſh affrighted feel their Waves 

ContraQted by liis numerous Slaves, 
Even in the vaſt Profound, 


High though his StruQures rife in Air, 

Threatning Remorſe, and black Deſpair 
This haughty Lord ſhall find; 

O'ertake his armed Galley's Speed, 

And when he mounts the flying Steed, 
Sits gloomy Care behind. 


If Purple, which the Morn outſhines, 
Or Marble from the Phrygian Mines, 
Though labour'd high with Art, 
If Eſſence, breathing Sweets divine, 
Or flowing Bowls of generous Wine, 

Ill ſooth an anxicus Heart, 


On 


234 Q. Hog ATII Fracer Carminum Lib. z. 
Cur invidendis poſtibus, & novo: 
Sublime ritu moliar atrium ? 
Cur valle permutem Sabina 
Divitias operoſtores ? 
42. Atrium] Was properly a great Hall in which the Romans 


placed the Statues of their Anceſtors, received their Clients, and 
per- 


* 
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CARMEN II. Ap Amnicos, 


NGUSTAM, amici, pauperiem pati 
| Robuſtus acri militia puer 
Condiſcat, & Parthos feroces 
Vexet eques metuendus haſla ; 
Vitamque ſub dio & trepidis agat 5 
In rebus. Illum ex mcenibus hoſticis 
Matrona bellantis tyranni 
Proſpiciens, & adulta virgo, 
Suſpiret, eheu ! ne rudis agminum 
Sponſus laceſſat regius aſperum to 
Tactu leonem; quem cruenta 


Per medias rapit ira cædes. 
Dulce 


The Deſign of Horace in this Ode is to recommend Fortitude in 
bearing the Diſtreſſes of War; Virtue in the Purſuit cf the Ho- 
nours of Peace; and Silence in preſerving the Myſteries of Reli- 
sion. Thus the Ode is compoſed of three Parts, regularly and 
naturally connected. We may believe, by the third Line, that it 
was written before the Conqueſt of Parthia, but in what particular 
Vear is uncertain. Dac. 
Verſ. 1, Anguſtam pauperiem.] The Poet is not contented with 
ſaying, that Youth ſhould be taught to ſuffer Want, but ſtrengthens 
it with an Epithet, 2 Wart. Such was the Diſcipline cf the 
Romans by which they ſubdued the World; but We follow other 
Maxims, 


5 wo OS 
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On Cclumns, rais'd in modern Style, 
Why ſhould I plan the lofty Pile 
To riſe with envied State ? 
Why, for a vain, ſuperfluous Store, 
Which would ercumber me the more, 
F.eſiga my Sabine Seat ? 


performed all their domeſtic Buſineſs, It is here uſed for the 
whole Dwelling, 
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U R hardy Youth ſhould learn to bear 
Sharp Want, to rein the warlike Steed, 
To hurl the well. directed Spear 
With pointed Force, and bid the Paithian bleed. 


Thus form'd in War's tumultuous Trade 
Through Summer's Heat, or Winter's Cold, 
Some Tyrant's Queen, or blooming Maid, | 
Shall from her Walls the martial Youth behold, 


Deep-ſighing Jeſt her royal Spouſe, 
Untaught the deathful Sword to weild, 
That Lion, in his Wrath, ſhcu'd rouſe, 
Whom furious Rage drives through th' enſanguin'd 


Field. 
What 
Maxims, for Luxury and good Cheer dwell in the Camps of our 
Soldiery. Dac. 


6. {lum ex menibus hoſlicis.] This Deſcription is perfectly beau- 
tiful, and finely imagined to animate a young Warrior to bear the 
Fatigues of his Profeflion. His rifing Valour could not appear in 
a nobler Theatre, It is probable, that the Tyrant here mention- 
ed was the Parthian King, whoſe Daughter was betrothed to ſome 


Prince of that Country; and the Image ſeems to have been 2 
rom 
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Dulce & decorum efl pro patria mori. 
Mors & fugacem perſequitar virum ; 
Nec parcit imbellis juventæ 
Poplitibus, timidove tergo. 
Virtus, repulſæ neſcia ſordidæ, in- 
contaminatis fulget honoribus; 
Nec ſumit, aut ponit ſecures 
Arbitrio popularis auræ. 20 
Virtus, recludens immeritis mori 
Calum, negata tentat iter via z 
Cœtuſque vulgares, & udam 
Spernit humum fugiente penn, 
Eſt & fideli tata ſilentio | | 25 
Merces: vetabo, qui Cereris ſacrum. 
Vulgarit arcanz, ſub iiſdem 
Sit trabibus, fragilemque mecum 


| | Solvat 
from the Paſſage of Homer, where Helen and the Trojan Dames: 
appear upon the Walls, and view the Grecian Camp. Dac, San, 
17. Virtus.] Horace begins here the ſecond Part of the Ode, 
with the Praiſes of political or moral Virtue, which is ever inde- 
pendent of a capricious, inconſtant People, and by its own Strength 
riſes to Places of greateſt Eminence, Rex eris, ſi recte feceris, was 
a Maxim among the Children of Rome in one of their Plays, Dac, 
18. Incontaminatis.] This Reading appears in ſeveral Manuſ- 
eripts. The Copyiſts, or perhaps the old Graramarians, ſurpriſed 
to find this Word at the Beginning of an Alcaic Verſe, retrenched 
a Syllable, which they thought too much, and wrote intaminatis. 
Yet they might have ſpared themſelves ſo raſh an Alteration, if 
they had conſidered, that the firſt Syllable of incontaminatis muſt 
make an Elifion with the laſt of the preceding Verſe, which is 
not without Example, even in Horace; and that in the Place of a 
Word, which is pure Latin, they have introduced one, which 
even contradicts the Senſe of this Paſſage. Jutamrnatus is only to 
be found in the Gloſſary of Cyriilus, where it fignifies, diffained, 
polluted, which is directly contrary. to the Poet's Thought, 
Cun. SAN, 
22. Nat tentat iter vis.) Virtue opens a Way to Heaven for 
them, who deſerve Immortality, which to others is inacceſſible, 
Mr. Dacier underſtands it of a Paſſage through the Air, which 
Nature hath denied to Man, Perris nen bomir: datis, and the Cer- 
tainty 
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What Joys, what Glories round Him wait, 

Who bravely for his Country dies ! 
While, with diſhoneſt Wounds, ſhall Fate 

Relentleſs ſtab the Coward as he flies, 


With ſtainleſs Luſtre Virtue ſhines, 
A baſe Repulſe nor knows, nor fears; 
Aſſerts her Honours, nor declines, 
As the light Air of Crouds uncertain veers ; 


To him, who not deſerves to die, 
She ſhews the Paths, which Heroes trod, 
Then bids Him boldly tempt the Sky, 


Spurn off his mortal Clay, and riſe a God, 


To Silence due Rewards we give, 
And they, who Myſteries reveal 


Beneath my Roof ſhall never live, — 
Shall never hoiſt with me the doubtful Sail. 
; When 


tainty with which he gives his Opinion, is at leaſt a Reaſon for 
mentioning it. 

24. Udam ſpernit bumum.] Horace calls the Earth, humid or 
»0:/t, to ſhew how Mankind, as it were, fink into it by their 
Follies and their Paſſions, from whence they can only hope to riſe 
by ſome extraordinary Efforts of Virtue, He ſeems to have had 
in View a Paſſage in Plato's Phædon, where Socrates ſays, that 
this Earth, into which we are plunged, is but a Sediment of that 
where the Bleſſed inhabit, Dac. 

The Tranſlator, deſpairing of being able to make this Epithet 
intelligible to an Engliſh Reader, hath altered the Expreſſion to 
preſerve the Senſe. Spurn off bis mortal Clay. 

25. Eft & fideli tuta filentio merces,] Since the Poet here ſays, 
that Silence alſo ſhall be rewarded, he ought neceſſarily to have 
mentioned ſome Recompence for the other Virtues, which he has 
recommended to us, We find, therefore, that the Glory of dy- 
ing for our Country is the Reward of Valour; and Immortality the 
Recompence of political or moral Virtue, Thus we may be- 
lieve, that there is a Connection in all the Odes of this Poet, 
although perhaps not eaſily marked. Dac. 

26, Cereris 1 He, who diſcovered the ai of 

; en, 
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Solvat phaſelum. Spe Dieſpiter 
Neglectus inceſto addidit integrum : 
Raro antecedentem ſceleſtum 
Deſeruit pede pœna claudo. 


Ceres, was driven out from the Society of human Kind, and de- 
teſted as a Wretch unworthy of the common Offices of Huma- 
nity, It was thought dangerous to converſe with him, leſt Jupi- 


ter 
Carmen III. 
UST UM, ac tenacem propoſiti virum, 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Nen vultus inſtantis tyranni, 
Mente quatit folida, neque Auſter 
Dux 


The Boldneſs of Deſigning, and Singularity of Invention ; the 
Sublimity of Poetry, and Artifice of Conduct; the Force of Ex- 
preſſion, and Richneſs of Figures; the Choice of Sentiments, and 
Sweetneſs of Numbers, in this Poem, have compelled the Critics to 
agree, that it js one of the nobleſt Odes of Horace, Mr. Sana- 
don ſays, that without Contradiction it deſerves the firſt Place in 
his Works, and the peculiar Character of it is, that it riſes above 
all Expreſſion, Yet we are obliged to Tanaquil Faber alone, for 
a Knowledge of the Subject of it, without which its Art is loſt, 
its Beauties appear wild and confuſed, its Conduct is broken and 
irregular. From whence it is difficult, in Mr. Dacier's Opinion, 
to ſay, whether the Poet deſerves greater Glory for having writ- 
ten this Ode, or the Critic for having diſcovered the Beauties of it. 

ulius Cæſar, according to Suetonius, had formed a Defign of 
tranſporting the Seat of Empire to Troy, or Alexandria, after 
having exhauſted Italy of its Treaſures and Inhabitants. This 
was ſtrongly reported a little before the Dictator was put to Death, 
and as Auguſtus ſeemed willing to enter into all the Schemes of 
his Predeceſſor, and as Troy was uſually eſteemed the Seat of the 


alian Family, the Romans were apprehenſive, that he had re- 


tolved to carry this Project into Execution. It is certain, that 
both Julius Cæſar and Auguſtus, on many Occaſions, ſhewed a 


very 


m—_ 


. 
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When [ove in Arger ſtrikes the Blow, 
Ofc with the Bad the Righteous bleed : 
Yet with ſure Steps, though lame and flow, 
Vengeance o'ertakes the trembling Villain's Speed, 


ter in his Anger ſhould confound the Innocent with the Guilty. 
The Greeks not only puniſhed with Death the Perſons who re- 
vealed theſe Myſteries, but even thoſe who liſtened to them. DA c. 


Op III. 


HE Man, in conſcious Virtue bold, 
Who dares his ſecret Purpoſe hold, 
Unſhaken hears the Croud's tumultuous Cries, 
And the impetuous Tyraat's angry Brow defies. 


Let 


very remarkable Inclination in favour of Troy. The firſt ordered 
it to be rebuilt ; the ſecond ſettled a Colony there, and they both 
granted it conſiderable Privileges. Thus the Report concerning the 
Dictator's Intention might naturally make the People attentive to 
the Actions of his Succeſſor, and their Apprehenſions might have 
engaged the Poet to write this Ode, in which he boldly attempts 
to diſſuade Avguſtus from his Deſign, by repreſenting Juno, in a 
full Aſſembly of the Gods, threatening the Romans with her Re- 
ſentment, if they ſhould dare to rebuild the Walls of a City, 
which had been always an Object of her Diſpleaſure and Revenge. 

It is not poſſible to determine with Certainty, but we may rea- 
ſonably conjecture, that this Piece was compoſed when Auguſtus 
was in Syria, and conſequently not far from Troy, where his Pre- 
ſence might have encouraged the Scheme and made it more eaſy of 
Execution, 

Verſ. 1. Fuſtum ac tenacem.] The very firſt Words, which open 
the Ode with this magnificent Character of Juſtice and Conſtancy 
of Reſclution, directly tend, although in a diſtant Manner, to 
diſſuade Auguſtus from his intended Purpoſe. 'The Change of the 
imperial Seat muſt have been made in Violation of both theſe Vir- 
tues ; nor was he compelled to it by the Threats of the People, 
or by the Power of the Gods, SAN, 


5. Adrie, 


| 
| 
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Dux inquieti turbidus Adriæ, ; 
Nec fulminantis magna manus Jovis ; 
Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruinæ. 
Hac arte Pollux, hac vagus Hercules 
Eniſus arces attigit igneas: 10 
Quos inter Auguſtus recumbens 
Purpureo bibit ore nectar. 
Hac te merentem, Bacche pater, tuæ 
Vexere tigres, indocili jugum 
Collo trahentes: hac Quirinus 15 
Martis equis Acheronta fugit z 
Gratum elocuta conſiliantibus 
Junone divis: Ion, Lion. 
Fatalis inceſtuſque j dex, 


Et mulier peregrioa vertit 20 
| Ia 


Adriæ.] The Adriatic is here uſed for the Ocean in gene- 
ral, ſince that Sea is not expoſed to the South Wind, but to the 
Eaſt-South- Eaſt. 8 Dac, 
S8. Ferient.) Mr. Dacier, in his firſt Edition of Horace, ima+ 
gined this Word too weak and feeble to expreſs the Ruins of a fal - 
ling World ; but afterwards he changed his Opinion, and believed 
that the Poet might have uled ir, better to expreſs the Fearleſs- 
neſs and unalterable Tranquility of the juſt Man. Sanadon agrees 
with him in this Criticiſm, and thinks we may more reaſonably 
blame the Verb iUabatyr, which ſhews rather a ſmooth and im- 
perceptible Motion, than a rapid and violent Fall. But the Weak- 
neſs of this Word is ſupported by the Strength of the whole Stro- 
phe, and even the Length of it diſpoſes the Imagination, and gives 
it time to figure to I ſelf this Cruſh of Worlds. 

10. Eniſus.] This Reading appears in ſeveral Manuſcripts, and 
all the late Commentators have received it, Jnnixus ſignifies a 
Perſon who ſuſtains a great Weight, and hath need of ſomewhat 
to ſupport him; but er:ſus is properly applied to thoſe, who en- 
deavour to rife by their own Strength, 

11. Quos inter Auguſtus, ] Divine Honours were decreed to Au- 
guſtus in the Year 725, and the Poet here appoints him a Seat in 
Heaven among the Heroes, who were deified for their Reſolu- 

uon 
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Let the loud Winds, that rule the Seas, 
Their wild tempeſtuous Horrours raiſe ; 


Let Jove's dread Arm with Thunders rend the Spheres 
Beneath the Cruſh of Worlds undaunted he appears. 


Thus to the flamy Towers above, 
The vagrant Hero, Son of Jove, 
Upſoar'd with Strength his own, where Cæſar lies, 
And quaffs, with glowingLips, the Bowl's immortal Joy $. 


Fie:ce and indocile to the Y oke, 
His Tygers thus Lyzus broke; 
Thus from the gloomy Regions of the Dead 
On his paternal Steeds Rome's mighty Founder fled ; 


When Heaven's great Queen, with Words beniga 

Addreſs'd th* aſſembled Powers divine 
Troy, hated Troy, an Umpire lewd, u:j ll, 

Aud a proud fo: cign Dame, have ſunk thee to the Duſt, 


To 


tion and Conftancy, to ſhew that his Statue was placed in Rome 
with thoſe of Pollux, Hercules, and Bacchus, The Romans paint - 
ed the Faces of theſe Statues with Verm.ton, from whence Mr. 


Dacler thinks, that Horace hath taken this Exptefion, purpures 


ore, Others underſtand the Rays of Light, with which the Gods 
are repreſented ; yet more naturally .t ſeems to mean a Glowing or 
Brightneſs, without regard to any particular Colour, for the Word 
fr purewus is often thus uſed by the beſt Authors; ; purpureum mare, 
purpuress olgres, lumine pu N lumen ue juventæ purpureum, 

17. Gratum elocutd.] The Deſign of the Ode opens itſelf in this 

Strophe. Whether Romulus was killed in Battle, or in the Se- 
nate-Houle: is uacertain ; but he is here ſuppoſed to be carried to 
Heaven by his Father Mars, and the Fable, in Mr, Dacier's Opi- 


nion, ſeems to be taken from the Story of Elias. An Aſſembly of 


the Gods is called to receive this Founder of the Roman Empire, 
when Juno riſes in Oppoſition to his Apotheoſis, in Apprehenſion 
that his Deſcendants might dare to reſtore the C:ty of Troy to its 
ancient Splendour. Her tw. firſt Words are a Repetition of the 
Name of Troy, and a noble Inſtance of a ſpirited Ind*'znation, 
while ſhe diſdains to mention either Paris or Helen, One is a fo- 

Vol. I, NM reign 
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In pulverem, ex quo deſtituit Deos | 
Mercede pata Laomedon, mihi 
Caſtæque damnatam Minervæ, 
Cum populo, & duce fraudulento. 
Jam nec Lacænæ ſplendet adulteræ 25 
Famoſus hoſpes; nec Priami domus 
Perjura pugnaces Achivos 
Hectoreis opibus refringit : 
Noſtriſque ductum ſeditionibus 
Bellum reſedit. Protinus & graves 30 
Iras, & inviſum nepotem, 
Troica quem peperit ſacerdos, 
Marti redonabo. Illum ego lucidas 
Inire ſedes, ducere neQaris 
Succos, & adſcribi quietis 35 
Ordinibus patiar Deorum. 
Dum longus inter ſæviat Ilion 
Romamque pontus ; qualibet exules 
In parte regnanto beati. 
Dum Priami, Paridiſque buſto 40 


Inſultet 


reign Woman; the other a lewd and fatal Judge ; in Alluſion to 
His giving the Prize of Beauty to Venus. The Trojans are a per- 
fidious, perjured Race, condemned to the Vengeance of the Gods, 
from the very time in which Laomedon broke Fa th with Apollo 
and Neptune, who raiſed the Walls of Troy. The Fable probably 
aroſe from his taking the Treaſures out of the Temples of thoſe 
Gods with a Promiſe of reſtoring them; a Promiſe which he ſacri- 
legiouſly violated. 

23. Damnatam.)] Damratus was a Term of the Roman Law, 
which adjudged an inſolvent Debtor to his Creditors z in which 
Senſe, it is here uſed to expreſs the Condemnation of the Trojans 
to the Reſentment of Juno and Minerva. Dac. 

31. Inviſum nepotem.] Romulus was the Grandſon of Juno by 
her Son Mars, and deteſted by the Goddeſs, becauſe a Trojan 
Prieſteſs was his Mother. JVepos in the time of pure Latinity al- 
ways fignified a Grandſon, and Quinblian firſt uſed it for a Nephew. 
| hs SAN, 
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To me, and Wiidom's Queen decreed, 
With all thy guilty Race to bleed, 
What Time thy haughty Monarch's perjur'd Sire 
Mock'd the defrauded Gods, and robb'd them of their- 
Hire. 


The gaudy Gueſt, of impious Fame, 
No more enjoys th* adulterous Dame, 
Hector no more his faithleſs Brothers leads 
To break the Grecian Force; no more the Victor bleeds, 


Since the long War now ſinks to Peace, 
And all our heavenly Factions ceaſe ; 
Inſtant to Mars my Vengeance I refgn, 
And here receive his Son, though born of 'Trojan Line. 


Here, with encircling Glories bright, 
Free let him tread the Paths of Light, 
And rank'd among the tranquil Powers divine, 
Drink deep the nectar'd Bowl, and quaff celeſtial Wine. 


While loud a Length of Ocean roars 
From Rome to Troy's deteſted Shores, 
Unenvied let ch' illuſtrious Exiles reign, 
Where Fate directs their Courſe, and ſpreads their wide 


Domain. 
On 


37. Dum longus inter ſæviat.] Juno is not contented with ſay- 
ing, that a Length of Ocean ſhall roll between Troy and Rome, 
but ſhall be ever enraged with Storms to hinder all Commerce be- 
tween the two Nations : However it is remarkable, that all her 
Threats are confined to the Trojans, nor never fall on their De- 
ſcendants. Dac. SAN. 

38. Nualibet exules regnanto.] The Queen of the Gods, in fign 
of Reconciliation, begins to foretel the Romans the moſt glorious 
Ages of their Empire, in repeating the Conditions expreſſed in the 
former Verſes, as if all their Glory depended abſolutely upon thoſe 
Conditions, This Turn hath * ſo truly ſublime, that per · 
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Inſultet armentum, & catulos feræ 
Celent inultæ; ſtet Capitolium 
Fulgens, triumphatiſque poſũt 
Roma ferox dare jura Medis. 
Horrenda latè nomen in ultimas 45 
Extendat oras, qua medius liquor 
Secernit Europen ab Afro, 
Qui tumidus rigat arva Nilus: 
Aurum irrepertum, & ſic meliùs ſitum, 
Quum terra celat, ſpernere forticr, 50 
Quam cogere humanos in uſus, 
Omne ſacrum rapiente dextra. 
Quicunque mundo terminus obſtitit, 
Hunc tangat armis : viſere geſtiens 
Qua parte debacchentur ignes, 55 
Qua nebulz, pluviique rores. 
Sed bellicoſis fata Quiritibus 
Hac lege dico, ne nimium pii, 
Rebuſque fidentes, avitæ 
Tecta velint reparare. Trojæ. 60 
Trojæ 


haps the Marvellous of Poetry cannot riſe higher. Regranto is the 
Stile of Laws, and ſhews the Authority of the Speaker, SAN, 

49. Aurum irrepertum.] Juno here praiſes, in a manner per- 
ſectly noble, the Virtue ot the ancient Romans, who were more 
truly great by their Contempt of Riches, than by their Conqueſt 
of the World. Gold, by Pliny's Account, was not coined in 
Rome until the Year 647, ſixty-two Years after their firſt Silver- 
Money, from which Time the Republic grew weaker, in Propor- 
tion as Avarice baniſhed the ancient Severity of Manners. Aurum 
irrepertum, in the Opinion of Dacier and Sanadon, ſignifies Gold, 
which was not originally by Nature intended for the Uſe of Man, 
but by the ſacrilegious Hand of Avarice cempelled into his Service. 


and with impious Hands 
Rifled the Bowels of their Mother- Earth 
For Treaſures better hid. . 


$4. Hure tangat armis.] This Verb happily ſhews the Facility 
with which the Romans conquered the World, and juſtifies the Cri- 
ticiſm upon the Word fertenz, Dae. 
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On Priam's and th' Adulterer's Urn, 
While Herds the Duſt inſulting ſpurn, 
Let the proud Capitol in Glory ſtand, | 
And Rome, to triumph'd Medes, give forth her ſtern 
Command. 


Let the victorious Voice of Fame 
Wide ſpread the Terrours of her Name, 
Where Seas the Continents of Earth divide, 
And Nilus bathes the Plain with his prolific Tide. 


Let her the golden Mine deſpiſe; 
For deep in Earth it better lies, 
Than when by Hands profane from Nature's Store, 
To human Uſe compell'd, flames forth the ſacred Ore. 


Let her triumphant Arts extend 
Where Nature's utmoſt Limits end ; 
Or where the Sun pours down his madding Beams, 
Or where the Clouds are dark, and Rain perpetual 
ſtreams. 


Thus let the warlike Romans reign, 
So Juno and the Fates ordain, 
But on theſe Terms alone, no more to dare 
Through Piety or Pride their parent Troy repair; 
For 


55. Qua parte debacchentur.] It is not in the Power of Lan- 
guage to find a Word more ſtrongly expreſſive of the raging Heats 
of the Torrid Zone, and exceſſive Coldneſs of the Northern Zones, 
both which the Ancients believed to be uninhabitable. Dae. 

58. Hae lege.] This is the third Time, in two and twenty Lines, 
that Juno mentions theſe Conditions, and the Repetition was ne- 
ceſſary to ſhew the real Deſign of the Poem, without which it 
might perhaps appear vicious, Yet the Poet hath varied it with 
great Art, and the laſt always adds Strength to the former. SAN. 

Ne nimiùm pii.] The two principal Motives, which made the 
Romans apprehenſive, that Auguſtus intended to make 9 — 

| pi 
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Trojæ renaſcens alite lugubri 
Fortuna triſti clade iterabitur, 
Ducente vittrices catervas 
Conjuge me Jovis, & ſorore. 
Ter ſi reſurgat murus aëneus, 65 
Auctore Phœbo; ter pereat meis 
Exciſus Argivis; ter uxor 
Capta virum, pueroſque ploret, 
Non hæc jocoſæ conveniunt lyrz. 
Quo Muſa tendis? define pervicax 70 
Referre ſermones Deorum, & 
Magna modis tenuare pat vis. 


Capital of the World, were his Piety and the Confidence of his 
Power. He was deſcended from the Trojans by ZEneas, and the 
natural Tenderneſs for his Anceſtors, joined to the flattering Idea 
of ſuch an ancient Origin, ſeemed to call him to Troy. The pre- 
ſent Conjuncture gave him an Opportunity of executing this Change 
with the greateſt Eaſe, His Power was raiſed to its higheſt pitch, 
and confirmed by almoſt a continual Peace of nine Years, in which 
he had twice ſhut the Temple of Janus ; and he had now entered 
the Eaſt with two numerous Armies, one of which he commanded 

in 
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For Troy rebuilt, ill-omen'd State ! 
Shall feel the ſame avenging Fate ; 
Again my Grecians ſhall victorious prove, 
By me led on to War, the Siſter-Wife of Jove. 


Thrice ſhou!d Apollo raiſe her Wall, 
Thrice ſhould her brazen Bulwarks fall, 
Thrice ſhould her Matrons feel the Victor's Chain, 


Deplore their ſlaughter'd Sons, deplore their Huſbands 
ſlain. 


But whither would the Muſe aſpire ? 
Such Themes nor ſuit the ſportive Lyre, 
Nor ſhould the Wanton, thus in feeble Strain, 


The Councils of the Gods, immortal Themes, profane, 


in Perſon, the other was marching towards Afia Minor under the 
Conduct of Tiberius. SAN, 

69. Non bac jocoſe.] Horace could not puſh the Subject far- 
ther, without diſpleaſing Auguſtus ; for it is dangerous to let the 
Great perceive that we have diſcovered what they are willing to 
conceal, He therefore ſtops ſhort, and ends with a kind of artifi- 
- cial Vanity, which is always pardonable in a Poet, Dac, SAN. 
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